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Edison advertising boosts 
summer appliance sales 
by promoting fast mov- 


ing, profitable - to- handle 


electric roasters. Exten- a ROASTS 
\ 4 BAKES 
sive electric roaster pro- 3 : Pe aus 


motion via billboards, car 


cards, direct mail and lo- NOW...ENJOY COOLER, EASIER, BETTER COOKING 





* * NEW 1940 ELECTRIC 
ROASTERS available in 
either table or detachable H 
cabinet models with mony i — 
new feotures 


Treat yourself to cool, fast, 
cal newspapers gives economical electric cooking 

with a modern electric roaster. 
It bakes, roasts, broils, fries— 


powerful sales support to cooks anyplace there is an elec- 


trical outlet. It occupies only 


@ Automatic heat control 


@ Improved griddle ond 
broiler units 





two feet of space—costs no © Beautiful modern cabinets 


every appliance dealer in more to operate than your with toe-space at bottom 


electric iron. Low prices and i yoo" models portable 
. 
Edison territory. convenient terms make it easy ‘—-_e =— 


to own a modern electric 
x roaster. See them today. dom, 
= = AT YOUR DEALER Ok EDISON OFFICE 
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HE trend is to modern, factory-assem- 

bled unit substations—for economy, 
flexibility, and attractive appearance. The 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, for 
example, has a policy of replacing existing 
conventional substations with unit substations 
whenever load growth makes it necessary to 
increase substation capacity in residential or 
suburban areas. 


And no wonder! With unit substations, expensive 
new construction is avoided. Their compact design 
makes possible the installation of additional capac- 
ity without an increase in the real-estate invest- 
ment. The greatly superior appearance of the new 
stations builds customer good will. If future system 
growth makes it desirable to relocate the sub- 
station, it can be moved readily to a new location. 


Find out for yourself how G-E unit substations 


se 


pret 
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/ Watch a G-E 
t / Unit Substation 


Improve Appearance, 


Cut Space Requirements, oa 


Ss 


. Increase Capacity 





can simplify system planning and cut costs for you. 
Write today for our new brochure GEA-2996, 
which contains the complete story. In addition to 


both single-circuit and multiple-circuit unit sub- 
stations for permanent installation, it describes 
the new G-E portable unit substations for tem- 
porary installation or for emergency use. Address 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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We the People 


THE INpIvipUAL IN OuR_ INDUSTRY 
(p. 48) PCEA president W. W. Glos- 
ser is doubtful about the _individ- 
ual in the electrical industry. Is the 
individual aware of the responsibilities 
that are his to handle? he asks. Glosser 
concentrates his address on the most 
basic responsibility in the industry and 
tells how to take care of it. Strong words 
by Wendel Willkie are quoted to em- 
phasize the multitude of other respon- 


sibilities electrical men must face for 
the good of their life’s work. 


TNT 


TIME FOR A DOUBLE-BARRELED OFFEN- 
SIVE (p. 50) President of the Northwest 
Electric Light & Power Assn., J. E. E. 
Royer of the Washington Water Power 
Co. adds two important activities to 
the agenda. Beyond extending an im- 
proving service, lowering rates, Royer 
would have the industry secure for 
itself greater public enthusiasm, and 
solve the problem of what to do with 
the kilowatts of federally constructed 
projects. He feels that the utility story 
can be retold time and time again, and 
that the light of public relations can 
be turned on every action and policy. 


Mouthpiece 


BONNEVILLE SPEAKS TO PORTLAND (p. 
52) Paul J. Raver, Bonneville admin- 
istrator, spoke his piece at Reed Col- 
lege several weeks before the Portland 
PUD election. His words were an at- 
tack on the local private utility, and 
was an attempt to influence votes in 
favor of the PUD proposal. Holding 
companies were particularly attacked. 
Raver also claimed that private utilities 
were obstructing Bonneville’s progress 
in the Northwest. and declared they 
openly opposed the establishment of 
publicly-owned systems. 


Rebuttal 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE (p. 53). In answer to Bonneville’s 
representative at Reed College in May, 
Paul B. McKee, president, Pacific Power 
& Light Co. expressed the opinion and 
feelings of many a utility man in the 
West. And he has a lot of new ideas 
and suggestions to offer as he traces his 
career in the electric industry through 


27 years of service. McKee cites the 
position held by the industry through 
years of depression, explains present 
years of regulation and looks far into 
the future to see private enterprise as 
the safeguard of American freedom. 


One Year’s Work 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION (p. 71): The 
Association of electrical men in the 
Northwest is organized in three sections 
—engineering, commercial and account- 
ing. Each year, these three sections meet 
separately. Each of the first two pre- 
sents its year’s work in the form of 30 
or 40 papers, dealing with specific, 
current problems in its field. ELEcTRI- 
cAL WEsT carried news stories covering 
the commercial meeting in the April 
issue, the engineering meeting in the 
May issue. The accounting section met 
the end of May, will be covered in 
July. The papers themselves, and the 
discussions which they evoked, appear 
in this issue and are indexed on p. 71. 
In the case of the engineering papers, 
a few of special interest have already 
been published or are to be published 
in July or August. These publication 
pages beginning on p. 71 constitute a 
complete record of the Association’s 
proceedings for the year. 





New Products.............. 4 
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Electra's Husband.......... 44 
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News of the Industry........ 174 
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Cover: Created for ELECTRICAL WEST 
by Bill Saunders, San Francisco photog- 
rapher. 











Inaugural 


First JES CoNFERENCE BLAZEs A NEw 
TRAIL (p. 146). The first regional con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society set new standards in the pre- 
sentation of a compact, well-timed pro- 
gram. Over 400 electrical men were on 
hand in Los Angeles to greet IES presi- 
dent Lester Graves. Frank Hansen, di- 
rector of the Western Institute of Light 
& Vision, served as general chairman 
and did a grand job. 


Idea Factory 
PCEA CoNvENTION (p. 148). Smooth 


as silk and slick as glass, and as full 
of meat as a turkey drumstick was the 
PCEA convention held in Oakland this 
year May 22-24. The hotel rooms bulged 
with ideas, and the general halls were 
packed with electrical men out to hear 
about their industry. Beginning with 
president Glosser’s address along to 
the general banquet and dance on the 
closing night, the convention revealed 
both the progress and the future of the 
industry under a full spotlight. When 
the last paper was tucked in the brief- 
case, when the last cigar was smoked 
and farewells made, delegates knew they 
had been to a real session, and they 
already looked forward to the new ideas 
and the general spirit and good fellow- 
ship of the next. 


Five-Star Final 


News OF THE INpUsTRY (p. 174) Ickes 
gives City of San Francisco breathing 
spell on Hetch Hetchy decision . . . 
Quake in Imperial Valley does little 
damage to utilities in the area . . . Port- 
land citizens say “No” to public power 
. . . Federal Court sets valuation on 
Puget Sound property in Whatcom 
County . . . California contractors hear- 
ing set for June 10. . . Small operator 
fights “invasion” of Rea in Colorado .. . 
Parker Dam Hydro plant construction 
goes forward . . . Tillamook County 
(Ore.) signs Bonneville contract . 
Washington Water Power declares rat« 
reductions . . . Washington PUD balks 
at acquisition of condemned property) 
. . . Grand Coulee contracts ordere: 
by Ickes . . . Tracy named new asst 
manager of Sierra Pacific . . . Fran! 
Kerr dies in Minnesota .. . 
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What's a Week in the Life 
of a Power Cabler 








T takes years, not weeks, to meas- 

ure the life expectancy of an elec- 
tric cable. No laboratory test has yet 
been devised that reproduces the 
conditions encountered in service. 

That’s why we base all cable rec- 
ommendations on actual perform- 
ance, never on empirical short-term 
tests. When our engineers recom- 
mend a rubber insulating compound, 
it’s because that compound has given 
remarkably good service in similar 
applications. 

For Example: Back in 1909, 
American Steel & Wire Company 
made the first non-leaded submarine 
cable, insulated with a special water- 
resistant compound since called 
Amarine. That cable, after conduct- 
ing power at 25 KV across the St. 
Lawrence River for 31 years, when 
inspected recently, was found to be 
“still in excellent condition, good for 
many more years of service.” 

That’s 31 years of immersion in 
water and mud, of direct burial of 
shore ends in acid and alkaline soils, 
and of exposure of pole risers to 
extremes of heat and cold—the same 
conditions, in exaggerated degree, 
that are found in many less exacting 
applications. 

Here is real proof that American 
Steel & Wire Company knows how to 
engineer and manufacture cables for 
long, trouble-free service. 





These rubber insulating compounds 
offer long, trouble-free service 
AMERITE —a 30% Class AO compound AMPEROX —a heat-resistant compound 


for general underground or aerial of the superaging type for operation at 
service. temperatures up to 75°C. 
AMARINE—a 40% rubber compound AMERCLAD—a jacket compound which 
recommended especially for non-leaded _ offers unsurpassed resistance to abrasion 
submarine service. and mechanical abuse. 





COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors of Electrical Cords & Cables 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago und New York 





United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











She vain Line, 


Austin Wires and Cables 
for Every Purpose 





Austin Electrical Metallic Tubing hot dipped 
galvanized and lacquered inside and out. 





American Rigid Conduit hot evaee galvan- 
ized and lacquered inside and out. 





Austin Double Bushed and Bonded Armored 
Cable. 





A most complete line of Fittings and Tools 
for Electrical Metallic Tubing, 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE M. B. AUSTIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast Representatives and Warehouse Stocks 


J. G. POMEROY COMPANY 

823 E. Third Street 

Los Angeles, California 

NICHOLAS AND COOK 

1063 Howard Street 

San Francisco, California 

W. W. WHEAT AND SON 

1000 Lenora Street 
Seattle, Washington 
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Replacement Unit (601) 


A new line of 1940 Calrod replacement 
units, which may be used to modernize sur- 
face cooking equipment on old electric ranges 
of practically any make, has been introduced 
by the Product Service division of Hotpoint. 
Exclusive features which make possible the 
fine service record of Calrod electric heating 








units, are all present in the new replacement 
units. They are available in two types—‘Hi- 
Low, and “Equal Wattage,” both of which 
are three heat. Both are made of corrosion- 
resisting materials throughout. 


Contactors (602) 


A new line of improved heavy-duty d.c. | 


magnetic contactors, designated as “Series 
200” Type SM, is announced by Westing- 
house. The armature overtravel of the con- 
tactor is increased, contact tips are larger, 
and nitrided bearings employed. The wear- 
ing depth of the contacts on all magnet closed 
contactors is increased approximately one- 
third by extending the armature overtravel, 
thus prolonging the life of the tips. Heat 
is more efficiently conducted away from the 
contact surface by the enlarged mass of copper. 


Overcurrent Relay (603) 


A new single-phase directional overcurrent 
relay using an induction-cylinder instead of 
a disk for the directional element is intro- 
duced by General Electric. This unit is sim- 
ilar to the cup-type unit that has been widely 
used for several years in various applications 
such as network relays, polyphase directional 
relays, slip-cycle impedance relay, and the 
carrier-current relay. The element employs 
the “billiard-ball” contact construction. With 
the use of a direct-acting arm, this construc- 
tion suppresses contact bounce. Contacts are 
mounted for easy inspection. 


Kitchen Fan (604) 


A new development in kitchen ventilation, 
the remote control Kitchen Fan, has been 
introduced by The Autovent Fan & Blower 
Co. Unusual convenience of operation make 
possible installation in any desired location. 
This unit comes in one standard size and 
is constructed with an adjustable wall sleeve, | 
making it adaptable to any wall thickness. 
Motors are quiet operating and built for 
years of service. 


| 
| 
| 
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FRICTION 
and 
RUBBER 
TAPES 


GREATER 
STRENGTH 
NON-FRAY 

EDGES 

CORRECT 

ADHESION 


Send for samples 


Northwestern 
Agencies 
2411 First Ave. 
Seattle 


Nicholas & Cook 
1063 Howard Street 


San Francisco 


Consolidated Sales 
Corp. 
742 Merchant St., 
Los Angeles 


Over 50 years making Quality Tapes 


CLIFT 
Mattapan 


ON MFG. CO. INC. 


Boston, Mass. 








ARMOR CUTTER 





Strips in one 
operation! 
and convenient 


to use. No more 
bending of cable, 
fussing, shorts or 





wasted BX. Jaws 
are formed to take two or three 
wire, No. 12 or No. 14 cable 


Handy pocket size. Inexpensive 


IDEAL 


“Snap-Tite”’ 
Switchbox pumperts 


Securely hold 
any standard 
sectional switch 
box in com- 
position walls-- 
Celotex, Plaster 
Board, etc. No 
screws or spe- 
cial tools re- 
quired. Fas- 
tenings are all 
outside of box. 
inexpensive! 





as 
MGR SSA 





Easy to instal 


Other Money 

Makers pone Dering Mastine 
al 90 use p Clamps 
'‘Wire-Nuts Fish Tape, Reel & Puller 
“E-Z-"" Wire Strippers Test-Lite and Fuse Puller 
= —— and Wire —_ Reducers 


Fuse Pullers 


IDEAL SOLD THROUGH JOBBERS 


IDEAL C 


1042 PARK AVENUE 


Electrical Products Division 
OMMUTATOR DRESSER COMPANY 
SYCAMORE, ILLINO!: 
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When Installing Capacitors 
Protect Your System with 


$C Type SM FUSES 


@ High interrupting capacity, ease of handling fuse holder, and ease of 
installing Re-fill Units in the field, accurate calibration of fuse element, 
are some of the features that have made the S & C Type SM Fuse the out- 
standing choice where heavy short circuits may occur. 








In the case of the capacitor bank installation shown above, the prox- “Replaceable-in-the- 
field” Fuse Unit—for 


imity to the generating station made necessary the most reliable sys- Type SM Fuses. 
tem protection available. 

S & C Type SM Fuses meet these requirements; they are made in ratings 
to 400 amperes and to 34,500 volts—and are relatively low in initial 
and maintenance costs. Wherever you require 
fuses of high interrupting capacity—“‘expe- 
rience will choose the ‘S M’ Fuse.” 


SCHWEITZER & CONRAD, INC. 
4435 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 







TYPE SM 


FUSES 





SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: George E. a” Street Te. Se tg hp ge North 


Farnham & Cunningham, Edison Bidg. Riter Engineering Co., Kearns Bldg. 
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Banked Secondary 


RELIABLE INSULATED 
STRAIGHT LINE 
SPLICE 






Reliable Insu- 
lated Straight- 
line Splices, 
with neatly fitting 
fuse clips, simplify 
secondary banking. 
A full range of sizes are available. 


Inserted in the line without deaden- 
ing or cutting in additional wire. In- 
stalled on secondaries without remov- 
ing wires from structure. These splices 
make a neat and dependable job. 











Playlite (605) 


A new Duplex Playlite with two reflectors 
and wired sockets has been introduced by the 
S & M Lamp Co. Designed for 200 or 300- 
watt clear lamps, this unit is easy to install. 
There are no parts, fittings or gadgets to buy. 





Cover can be removed for easy connection to 
exposed pigtails by loosening two wing nuts 
on top of cast aluminum head. This lamp is 
ideal for sports and commercial lighting. 


Relay (606) 


Relay No. 25, developed by the Kurman 
Electric Co.. meets the majority of specifica- 
tions offered by those who require high R. F. 
insulation, medium contact load, low power 
input, ruggedness, and compactness. Contacts 
are pure silver, will carry 10 amp., 110 volt, 
60 cycle. Large terminals are throughout the 
unit; input is 1.5 watts d.c. or a.c. with 25 
grams pressure on each back contact. By 
proper cross connection, this relay may be 
used as single pole, single or double throw, 
multiple or series break. 





Hi-Lites (607) | 


To simplify the job of dead-ending con- | 
ductors, the Ohio Brass Co. has added a 
stringing loop under the nose of three of its 
strain clamps, known as the Hi-Lites. This 
loop makes it possible to attach the “blocks” | 


for securing proper conductor tension directly 
in the clamp. Four sizes of these Hi-Lite 
strain clamps now have a stringing loop as 
illustrated. 
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A OPO 


MEETS EVERY 
DEMAND ... AT 
LOWER COST 


The all-important tensile strength that 
steel alone provides . . . the ruggedness to with- 
stand vigorous punishment . . . the ability to out- 
last normal needs . . . are combined to the highest 
degree in Crapo Galvanized Steel Strand. 


Definite economies both in construction 
and maintenance are made possible by this time- 
tested product. Its comparatively low initial cost, 
its workability in the field and its consistently 
trouble-free performance in service are significant 
reasons for its selection by engineers for the 
more important construction jobs. 


The extra-durability of Crapo Galvanized 
Steel Strand is directly traceable to its heavy, 
ductile, tightly-adherent zinc coating, applied by 
the Crapo Process of galvanizing, and to the 
care and precision of manufacture. Every size 
and grade of Crapo Steel Strand is produced 
from selected steel, uniformly processed and lab- 
oratory tested to insure close adherence to re- 
quired standards. 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand is readily 
available in all standard grades and sizes from 
representative jobbers throughout the country. 
Consult the distributor of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you, or write direct for further 
information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 
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Conductor perfectly centered because 
insulation and sheath are applied by 
Okonite's strip-insulating process and 


vulcanized in a continuous metal mold. 


Uniform wall of insulation as deter- 
mined by service conditions (Okonite, 


Okolite or Okosheath, as required). 


Cc 
Protective bonded sheath of stable 


Okoprene—made of neoprene and con- 
taining no rubber—resists oil, chemicals, 
ozone, abrasion, sunlight and is non- 


inflammable. 











In an Okoprene-sheathed cable, the 
rubber insulation is permanently sealed right up to 
the terminal. The vital insulation itself is never ex- 
posed to destructive action of air or light. There is no 
braid that must be cut back to prevent current leakage. 
The Okoprene sheath (made of neoprene), is 
bonded to the insulation during the vulcanizing 
process and permanently protects it against attack by 
air, sunlight, ozone, oil or corrosive chemicals. 
Okoprene sheaths are unaffected by the range of 
temperatures encountered under the most exposed 
conditions and will give long-lived protection to any 
type of Okonite insulation. Write today for Booklets 
OK-2009 and OK-2012, The Okonite Company, 


Passaic, N. J., offices in principal cities. 
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Sheathed Wires and Cables 

















RUBBER COVERED POWER CABLE e BUILDING WIRE 


CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE e SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE e MAGNET WIRE ¢ BARE WIRE 


ae 






CRESC 
Small Diameter 


Building Wire 





As you well know, the changes in the new 
National Electrical Code open up great 
profit opportunities for you in the rewiring 
of existing “bottle-neck" branch circuits with 
attendant increases in feeders—to say nothing 
of sales in fixtures and appliances. 


For such rewiring, it will pay you to use 
CRESCENT ENDURITE Rubber Insulated 
Type RHT and CRESCENT SYNTHOL 
Synthetic Insulated Type SN SMALL DIAM- 
ETER BUILDING WIRES which are unexcelled 


in quality, ease of installation and permanence. 


Two typical examples of the increase in 
capacity possible in existing '/," conduit 


are shown in the lower two figures at the 
right. 





WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Tri-State Supply Corp. Hodges & Glomb 
544 S. San Pedro St. 1264 Folsom St. 


KANSAS CITY—W. F. Howe & Co., 2627 McGee St. 





_ 


in the 
Profitable 
Rewiring 
Market 
With 


ENT 





Four No. 14 Type R Code 
Wires permit 3450 Watts 





Six No. 14 Type RHT 
Small Diameter Wires 
permit 6075 Watts 
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Four No. 14 and One 
No. 10 insulated neutral 4 
Type RHT permit 8100 
Watts > 
N 


CRESCENT ENDURITE SUPER - AGING INSULATIO 


| 
| 
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Electroplating Silver (608) 


Introduced by Rapid Electroplating Process, 


| a new development in electroplating silver has 


been put on the market in the West. It results 
in a more efficient overcoat with superior wet- 
ting qualities as well as improved plating 


| compound by means of which silver platings 
of .0002 to .001 in. thickness can be quickly 

















and economically applied by anyone without 
previous experience. This process is combined 
in a compact portable kit, complete, ready for 
operation. Current is supplied by transformer- 
rectifier or dry batteries. 


Pilot Relay (609) 


The Photoswitch pilot relay developed by 
Photoswitch Incorp., is an electronic switch 
rendering possible control of large currents 
by delicate mechanisms, liquids, or extremely 
light contact pressure normally not capable of 
being used to control electrical currents. 
Control is effected by the delicate touching 
of two fine wires or contacts; or by their 
being short-circuited by a liquid or even any 
moist material. Only three-millionths of an 
ampre may in this way control any current 
desired. 


Frigidaire Range (610) 


Adding to its line a new low-priced stand- 
ard household electric range, Frigidaire de- 
clares that this new model includes all basic 


construction features of other standard and 


deluxe models. There is a full-size twin-unit 





oven, high speed broiler, regular speed-heat 
units with five heats, Thermizer cooker, one 
piece stainless porcelain cabinet, silver con 
tact switches and armored wiring. 
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Offers 4 Comyalete Warr: om) 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT, SAFETY 
SWITCHES, PANELBOARDS, SWITCH- 
BOARDS and BUStrisuTtion DUCT. 
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Rocker Type Lighting 
Panels from 4 to 40 
Circuits 


MULLENBACH ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. SAFETY SWITCHBOARD & MFG. CO. 


1025 East 16th Street 528 Folsom Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


COAST ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
1720 N. E. Sixth Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WE SINCERELY believe your dollars go farther when 
you buy the new Allis-Chalmers Distribution Trans- 
former .. . with all its extra-value features that point to 
greater all-around dependability at lower cost! 


But we want you to be the judge. That’s why we say, 
“Look at the new Allis-Chalmers Distribution Trans- 
former!” 


Notice the big cadmium-plated 3-Way Terminals, 
made to save man hours . . . eliminate complicated wir- 
ing jobs and special fittings. And the husky steel tank 
tested under pressure so you can be sure your Allis- 
Chalmers Distribution Transformer won’t leak oil. 


Run your hand over that finish on the tank. It’s as 
smooth as the paint job on your car . . . and as positive 
a protection against rust as you can get. 
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Revolutionary Cadmium-plated 
3-Way Terminal Cuts Installation 
Time...Simplifies Wiring Job... 
Minimizes Electrolytic Action on 
Copper or Aluminum Conductors. 


New, Durable Steel Tank, Tested 
Under Pressure... Prevents Oil 


Leakage ... Assures Long Life. 


Take off the cover and check those coils on the inside. 
There’s new perfection there . . . dictated by over 40 
years of Allis-Chalmers engineering experience in build- 
ing transformers for utilities all over the world. 


And if you’ll look close, you'll see that all windings 
are double insulated for added safety. That means 
double protection against winding failures. 


Then look at the price! You'll be amazed to learn 
that this new Allis-Chalmers Distribution Transformer 
. with all its engineering advancements . . . actually 
costs no more than ordinary distribution transformers! 


For the whole story of all the extra-value, cost-cut- 
ting features you get in the new Allis-Chalmers Distri- 
bution Transformer . . . call the nearest Allis-Chalmers 
district office. Or write for Bulletin B-6096, Pittsburgh 
Works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company. 


A-1234 
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(©) ALLIS-CHAIMERS DISTRIBUTION 
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Extra-heavy Porcelain Coordinated 
Bushings with Liberal Creepage... 
Offer Maximum Reliability Under 
Fog, Dust, Chemical, or Other Ad- 
verse Operating Conditions. 


Double Conductor Insulation 
Provides Double Safety Against 
Winding Failures. 





TRANSFORMERS C2 Gyevating 


Keasome why 


New Spra-bonderizing...Plus Triple 
Coat Automobile Finish ... Gives 
Positive 4-Way Protection Against 
Rust and Corrosion. 


Time-proven Core and Coil Con- 
struction... Designed for Years of 
Efficient, Service-free Operation. 
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Extruded Tubing (611) 


A development in plastic materials is an 
extruded tubing now made in continuous 
lengths by the Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co. Believed to be the first extruded tubing 
developed for electrical insulation in the 
United States, it is particularly fitted for use 
in the communications, radio and electrica! 
fields and other fields where flexible tubing 





plays an important part in wire insulation 
against heat, moisture, oils, etc. This new 
product is produced in five standard colors 
from size No. 20 to 5” but can be manufac- 
tured in different sizes and wall thicknesses 
as specified. 


Induction-Cylinder Relay (612) 


A single-unit induction-cylinder relay, for 
complete high-speed (one-cycle) pilot-wire 
protection of transmission lines is now man- 
ufactured by the General Electric Co. It 
combines the conventional opposed voltage 


pilot system with the modern induction cup- 
type relay element to give a pilot relay sys- 
tem with the following features: a single cup 
element for each terminal; requires only two 
pilot wires; normally circulates no current 
through the pilot system; will not trip out of 
step; has percentage slope characteristic; is 
easy to adjust. 


Flourescent Luminaire (613) 


Development of a new two-tube fluorescent 
luminaire designed for industrial areas has 
been introduced by G-E Lamp Dept. An out- 
growth of the familiar Cooper Hewitt fluor- 
escent lamp, the fixture consists of a self- 
contained auxiliary mounted on a porcelain 
enamel reflector. It is rated at 200 watts, and 
operates two 85-watt RF tubes (each 58 in. 





i 


woos | 


long) which have a combined initial rating 
of over 8,000 lumens. When mounted on 10-ft. 
centers, this new unit will provide adequate 
industrial illumination and more light from a 
lesser number of tubes than any other equip- 
ment now available is able to produce. 








SAVE 257% ON FITTING COSTS! 


B-M connectors and couplings, plus the Patented B-M 
Indenter shown below, are all you need. Use this SIMPLE 
METHOD .. . cut down your fitting costs and handling. 
























t 


The M. B. Austin Co., Clifton Conduit Co., 


Chicago, Ill. Jersey City, N. J. 
Clayton Mark & Co., General Electric Co. 
Evanston, Ill. Bridgeport, Conn. 


ALSO: ® Save 25°, to 50% on time. 
gw ® Quick, easy installations. 


®@ No fussing with nuts to tighten. 


For More Profit on Every Job 


$135 Buys the One Tool Needed 


This one patented tool (!/.” B.M. Indenter) 
handles 80°, of all installations. Pays for 
itself many times over on the very first job. 


Distributed By: 


The 


Youngstown, 


Enameled Metals Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Eliminate complications. 
® Stronger, neater connections. 








Approved by 
Underwriter’s 
Laboratories 
National Enameling & Mfg. Co. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
Elmhurst, New York City | 


Steelduct Co., 
Ohio 





BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, Illinois 
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Floodlight (614) 

A new floodlight, designed specifically for 
the correct illumination of service stations and 
known as the “Servisflood,” has been intro- 


duced by Westinghouse. Outstanding feature 
of this new device is its dual beam, providing 
a wide shaft of light with horizontal top 
illumination, and a 


cutoff for yard narrow 


r 





beam for building highlighting. This is ac 
complished by a composite Alzak aluminum 
reflector, the bottom half of which has a 
polished surface, the top half a diffused sur- 
face. Floodlight housing is closed and has a 
heat-resisting glass cover, making the assembly 
complete weather-proof, dust and bug tight. 
Three types are standard. 


Luxorlite (615) 


A lensed lighting fixture made by the Wuel 
ker Lighting Co., is the “Luxorlite” to be used 


for any type of installation where a direct 
flood of high-quality light is needed below, 
without light source glare. It also may be 
used as an indirect light to illuminate the 


a a 
PTTL 
" pepageaaanariansitt 





ceiling for general illumination. This unit 
may be used without “fresnal” lense, using 
a colored or clear “beauart” lense or louver 
instead. All units are enameled ivory colo! 
with burnt amber trimmings. 


New Landers-Frary Range (616) 


A special priced leader model Range 1140 
has recently been added to the Landers, Frary 
& Clark line of electric ranges for 1940 
Known as the “Meteor,” this electric rangé 
has a large fast-bake oven, universal super 
heat surface units and economy cooker, five 
heats, automatic oven control 
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FOR YOUR IMPORTANT LOADS— 






HE Type PD-5 printing demand meter pos- 
sesses inherent advantages over a recording 
device in that it eliminates errors caused by ex- 
pansion and contraction of the paper chart, varia- 


tions in ruled gradations, and shifting of the chart. 








Yet the Type PD-5 is not complex and delicate. 
It is sturdily constructed of substantial parts. 
For routine inspection, the body is hinged so as 


to give a much-desired accessibility. 


These are but a few of the advantages this meter 
offers. For further information, be sure to get in 
touch with your nearest G-E meter specialist or 
write for Bulletin GEA-3125. General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


605-1 
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CHECK WITH LARGER, 
HEAVIER UNITS THAT 
COST YOU MORE! 


10° UNIT 
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PY REX 4 SUSPENSION 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR 9” UNIT: 


Mechanical and electrical 
rating, pounds ......... 15,000 


Dry flashover, volts 81,000 
Wet flashover, volts 
Leakage distance, inches. 








Impact resistance, inch- 


Net weight, pounds ........ 614 
Packed weight, each pounds 71, 
Standard package 


NEW 9 PYREX 
UNIT 

















JURANING 


J INFATS 
A Research in Glass 





Thenew 9" PYREX 














Unit has same strik- 
ing distance as 10" 
Unit and moreover 
same leakage dis- 
tance and same wet 


and dry flashover. 
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OU can save money three ways with this 

sensational new 9” PYREX Suspension 
Insulator! First cost is less than any other 
unit on the market providing the same insula- 
tion! Light weight, (71/2 lbs. packed instead of 
customary 12 lbs.), means a big saving in ship- 
ping and other charges! On general construc- 
tion costs alone, this new light-weight unit 
can effect important savings! 
Three years in the making, this new PYREX 
Insulator design has the same leakage dis- 
tance and wet and dry flashover characteris- 
tics as the heavier and more expensive 10” 
units. It also has a special cement developed 
in conjunction with Corning for coupling 
glass to metal and this cement has superior 
resistance to weathering and temperature 
changes. Exclusive tempering processes de- 
veloped by Corning give this glass insulator 
unusually high mechanical strength, permit- 
ting use on all standard construction. 
Investigate this new money-saving PYREX 
Suspension Insulator. Mail coupon for speci- 
fications and complete test data today! 





This revolutionary unit could be 
produced only in Pyrex Brand 
Glass, because of 


1. Tremendous Inherent Dielectric Strength 
2. Great Mechanical Strength Through Tempering 


3. Improved Cement and Assembly Technique 
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1. Costs less than any 
other unit on the mar- 
ket providing the same 


protection. | 
* 


2. Light weight (714 lbs. 
packed) cuts your trans- 
portation costs! 

* 
3. Light weight saves 
time and money in the 


field. 
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Heetaires (617) 


Two major contributions to heating comfort 
are introduced in a new line of built-in-wall 
electric Heetaires manufactured by Markel 
Electric Products, Inc. One innovation is a 
heater that provides both radiant heat and 
a steady current of fan-forced heat. Another 





unit is a fan-type heater that uses a simplified 
method of handling air currents. This method 
assures a steady output of hot air, while in- 
coming air cools the heater box and grill. 


Fluralamps (618) 


New and improved fluorescent lighting 
equipment is now available at the Eagle Mfg. 
Co. in the company’s Fluralamp Line. A 
Fluralamp adaptor, for a. c. or d. c. fluores- 
cent lighting has been designed for general or 
concentrated lighting purposes, such as desks, 
showrooms, drafting rooms and printing shops. 
Costly and noisy reactors and transformers 


have been eliminated. Power factor corrected 





practically 100%. 
weight. 


Unit is extremely light in 


Connectors (619) 


A complete line of electrical connectors and 
bus supports for square tubular bus, both 
ventilated and unventilated types, is now 
manufactured by the Burndy Engineering Co., 





Inc. Clamping pressure is exerted on the 
corners of the tube and thereby buckling of 
the tube walls is prevented. 








manufacture... 


or difficult. 


RELAYS 
RHEOSTATS 
RESISTORS 


48 SOUTH STREET 


Raymond Ackerman 
318 Dooly Block 
Salt Lake City, Utah Seattle, Wash. 

Electric Material Co., Inc., 





Send for bulletin 
of interest 








each planned to meet a specific set of conditions 
in industry. The absolute dependability and ruggedness of Ward 
Leonard Controls make them ideal controls to be built into ma- 
chines and equipment the maintenance 


Bulletins available describing 


VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
SPEED REGULATORS 


WARD LEONARD 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Northwestern Agencies 
2411 First Avenue 
163 2nd Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Electrical Control Devices Since 1892 





ELECTRIC 
CONTROLS 


Every item in the line of Ward Leonard Controls is an outstanding 
product of sound engineering, practical 











designing and careful 


of which is expensive 


CONTACTORS 
MOTOR STARTERS 


A. R. Slimmon 
445 East 3rd Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Case Construction Change (620) 


A change in case construction as used with 
their type MB Multi-Breaker assemblies has 
been announced by Cutler-Hammer Inc. The 
device now has an insulated groundable neu- 
tral combining the construction of the insu- 
lated and grounded neutral. Simply inserting 
a screw in a tapped hole of the insulated 
neutral bar grounds the neutral and the case. 








These assemblies are available from one to 16 
breakers, which can be arranged for two or 
three-pole solid neutral circuits for a.c. ser- 
vice. This type has either flush or surface 
mounting types. 


G-E Floodlight (621) 


A new aluminum floodlight, designed for 
sports lighting, but applicable to other in- 
stallations has been introduced by General 
Electric’s lighting division. The floodlight 
features a vertical adjustment of 240 degrees, 
a slide-door type door, and a resetting ring. 
These provide maximum safety and simplicity 
in servicing, a job ordinarily difficult because 
sports floodlights are mounted 50 to 100 ft. 
high on crossarms or steel framework. It is 
supplied with the Alzak-processed reflectors 
with polished reflecting surface for a narrow 
beam or with etched reflecting surface for a 
wide beam. 


Safecote Wire (622) 


In answer to the demand for larger copper 
or more wires in existing conduits, “Dilec” 
Safecote, a small diameter wire in sizes from 
14 to 4/0 incl., has been developed by Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp. “Dilex” Safe- 
cote patents cover the application of a fibrous 


» = = National DILEC SAFECOTE R 6 


covering over the rubber insulation, composed 
of a series of cotton yarns laid side by side 
in contact relation, overlaid by a special rayon 
binder thread. This provides practically 100% 
coverage of the rubber insulation as compared 
to about 61% covered provided by the braided 
type. 
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“Son, meet the old man—” 


“It ain’t often a youngster like you, Rural Line, 
gets a close-up of an old timer like this A.C.S.R. 
hi-line. No reason why you shouldn’t be neigh- 
bors for a l-o-n-g time. You’re made of the same stuff.” 

Operators of A.C.S.R. lines know Aluminum as a 
highly successful conductor material. Strung according 
to Alcoa engineering standards, it makes the finest 
possible construction. 

A.C.S.R. provides high strength and durability, permit- 
ting low cost, long-lived construction. It has the conduc- 
tivity necessary for future growth of load. Hi-line or 
rural line, there’s an A.C.S.R. conductor offering the most 
economical combination of these properties. 

ALUMINUM Company OF America, 2132 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


V0 G 985 2133 


Mumunum Cable Steel Reupforced 
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MAKE DUCT SYSTEMS 


Like all other equipment, cableways should play an import- 
... more profitable. Read how you can add new efficiency 





I7R LOSSES 
CUT... 


Mineral and inorganic, Trans- 
ite Korduct has an unusually 
high rate of heat dissipation. 
Cables run cooler . . . copper 
losses are reduced . . . system 
capacity is increased. Facts 
show that on heavily loaded 
cables, the savings in I?R 
losses alone will return the 
investment of the Korduct in 
a few years’ operation. 





Johns-Manville TRANSITE 
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PAY A FULL RETURN... 


ant part in making electrical distribution less expensive 
and economy to your system with J-M Transite Korduct 


Wo CORROSION 
TROUBLES... 


rot or decay- 


rust, are con- 


tems that 


without deterioratins- 


CABLES PULL 
EASILY... 


Transite Korduct is made with 

a smooth, fine-grained bore 

that permits heavy cable pulls 

without damage to sheath- 

ings. Joints are tight and 

snug ... free from jagged 

projections. And Korduct’s 

smooth interior stays smooth. : 

Even after years of service, @ You can count on Transite Kor- 

cable removal and replace- duct to keep costs low wherever 

ment are surprisingly easy lines must be ‘‘concreted-in.’’ And 

when compared with other you’ll save on open or exposed loca- 

types of ducts. tions with Transite Conduit ... 
thicker walled, so durable that no 
protective casing is needed. For de- 
tails, write for brochure DS-410. 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TRANSITE KO RDUCT for installation in concrete 
TRANSITE CONDUIT cncicie nd tor exposed locations 
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...- LIVE LINE MAINTENANCE 
OR LIVE CIRCUIT OPERATIONS 


If you buy, use, or specify hot 
line maintenance tools, hot tap 
clamps, grounding equipment, 
or hot line fused tappers, this 
loose leaf book will make your 
job easier and keep you 
posted on the latest develop- 
ments. Nothing has been 
spared to make it a thoroughly 
complete, comprehensive, and 
easy to use guide for men 
concerned with live line main- 
tenance or live circuit opera- 
tions. Send for your copy today. 








Yours for sending this coupon 


A-B-CHANCE/CO- = | | 
tilities Division ee cilignion you cosles of Ties 


Electrical Live Line Equipment 





ALLEN AT WILSON CENTRALIA 
missouri } 
o 
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New Circuit Breaker (623) 


Illustrated is the I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.'s 
new 600 amp., three-pole, Type KB circuit 
breaker, mounted in an individual steel en- 
closure of the pull-box type. The interrupting 
ability of the new KB is such, that in a dust- 





proof enclosure, it can be rated 20,000 R.M.S. 
It is available, electrically or manually oper- 
ated, in ratings up to 600 amp. for open 
mounting or for cubicle mounting in switch 
gear. 


Sensitive Relay (624) 


A new sensitive relay for exacting applica 
tions where a high degree of sensitivity must 
be coupled with high-speed, low-power opera 
tion, has been introduced by Struthers Dunn 
Inc. They operate on only .008 watts, d.c.; or 
0.10 volt-amp. at 60 cycles a.c.; and will 
operate on as low as %4 of rated power where 


_ 
A FT 0 = RE 
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= 
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reduced contact pressure is permissible. Af 
fording an exceptionally wide current and 
voltage range, they are especially suited for 
use with sensitive control units such as mer- 
curial thermostats; for electronic uses such 
as welding timers; etc. 


Fluorescent Fixture (625) 


Fluorescent lighting for homes, offices and 
salesrooms is now available in a new artistic 
fixture of modern streamline design with two, 
three or four 18 in. or 24 in. fluorescent tubes. 
Made by the Mozart Specialty Corp., it is sup- 
plied in English bronze with chromium plated 
trim. Overall fixture lengths are 39 in. for 
15 watt tubes and 45 in. for 20 watt tubes. 
The auxiliary reactors, power factor correctors 
and starting switch are self contained. 
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FLAMENIL 


BUILDING | 





IRE 





(Small Diameter— For Rewiring Existing Raceways) Be ! 


Contributes to Great Rewiring Program 


Available in Sizes 14 to 4/0 Inclusive 


General Electric is co-operating with the industry in launch- 
ing a great rewiring program by offering small diameter 
Flamenol Building Wire. With it wattages can be increased 
inexpensively. The reduction in diameter size permits 
the installation of more wires and wires of larger capacity 
in existing raceways (pending 1940 Code). See table below 
for comparative over-all diameters. 


INCREASED COPPER 


Now effective copper in existing raceways can be increased 
as much as 400 per cent by rewiring with small diameter 
Flamenol Building Wire. The rewiring job can be complete 
including new feeders, new sub-feeders and new branch 
circuits because Flamenol Building Wire is available in 
sizes 14 to 4/0 inclusive. 


SYNTHETIC COMPOUND INSULATION 


Small diameter Flamenol Building Wire is insulated with a 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride compound which has high 
dielectric and mechanical strength. It is tough, long aging, 
flame retarding and is resistant to oils, acids, alkalies and 
moisture. The compound serves both as an insulation and 
as a finish. Flamenol Building Wire is available in a variety 
of bright, permanent colors. Color goes all through the 
insulation and can easily be determined by cleaning or 
scraping if the wire becomes soiled. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


For samples and further information see the nearest G-E 
Merchandise Distributor or mail the coupon below. 
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COMPARISON OF DIAMETERS 




















Approximate Overall Approximate Overall 
Diameter (In.) ee (In.) 
Size Rubber Covered] Flamenol Size Rubber Covered] Flamenol 
AWG Types Type AWG Types Type 
R, RP, RH SN R, RP, RH SN 
14 Sol. -19 -130 1 Strd. 56 -496 
12 Sol. oak .147 1/0 Strd. 60 537 
10 Sol. -23 -168 2/0 Strd. -65 -583 
8 Strd. 32 246 3/0 Strd. -70 .634 
6 Strd. -40 .314 4/0 Strd. -76 -692 
4 Strd. 45 -363 up to 
2 Strd. 51 .423 2,000,000 CM 
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General Electric Company 
Section WF-0236 


Appliance and Merchandise Department 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Sirs: 


Please send me samples of Flamenol Building Wire. 


‘%) ELECTRIC 
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° The Line that Opens the 
Door to a Vast Rural 
Electric Range Market 


Monarch "heater" models are designed from the 
ground up for electric cooking and fuel heating by 
men who know both problems. Each model is a 
standard Monarch electric range built as a single, 
compact unit with a "circulating" type heater that 
draws cold air from the floor and promotes efficient 


<> = : ~~ heating through air motion. 

















a It is the only kitchen heater made with malleable 
—— iron lids and a deep return flue to reduce stack 
4 a4 S oi loss. It has standard Monarch "duplex" grate bars 
ee for efficient burning of both coal and wood—or can 
=== —— be had with a power, pot type oil burner. 

/ Thousands of potential electric range prospects 
bs | need heat in the kitchen and will not adopt electric 
ee) cooking unless they can have it conveniently. With 

x a ———J this line YOU can sell them. 
— ——* | 
= Upper left— 
= Model LNH87NC 
1 @ ! Left—Model LNHI7NC 
Below—Model H47NC 


. All above equipped with 
2 


circulating type heater, 17" 


Sigo 43S oven, ‘SIDE-HEET" Cooker. 
——— Choice of open or closed 
as ee surface units and finished 

in Porcelain Enamel. 











<—€@ Patented! Exclusively 
Monarch! Vastly different from 
other cookers where bottom heat is 
used only for boiling and steaming. 
Monarch's cooker serves for boiling 
and steaming—and for ROASTING 
and BAKING as well, at a fraction 
of the cost of oven cooking. Note 
the heating element around the 
sides of the well and the heavy 
rock wool insulation. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


| named 360 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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4000 VOLT WEST COAST POLE TYPE INSTALLATION 








FAST CAPACITORS 


jor IMPROVED VOLTAGE REGULATION—BETTER POWER FACTOR 
INCREASED REVENUE—CAPACITORS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 


| | me: (ee a 3123 NORTH-CRAWFORD AVE. 
John E. bast & Co. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


West Coast Representatives: WALTHAM, DE WITT & KRUSI, 630 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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How We Help 
the Professions 
to Save 


Valuable lone 








You and your assistants 
are under constant pres- 
sure for time. We can 
help you in a real way 
with our Bank-by-Mail 
Service, enabling you to 
do most of your banking 
when convenient, day or 
night, right in your office. 
Why not open an ac- 
count today, by mail? 


CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





PRODUCT DATA 


Connectors (626) 


Splitbolt connectors, incorporating a new 
principle for permanently holding two wires 
together the tightest way, are described in a 
folder by Sheldon Service Corp. This new unit 
offers greatest gripping pressure on wires, in- 
creased contact bearing area, copper flowing 
reduced, maximum pull-out pressure through 
vibration-proof assembly. High tensile-strength 
alloys are used in construction with nickless 
corners. The unit is corrosion resistant. 





Steel Poles (627) 


A 4-page illustrated folder describing Mono- 
tube steel poles has been issued by the Union 
Metal Mfg. Co. In addition to listing advan- 
tages and construction features of the product, 
it also contains many installation photographs 
showing the various services for which these 
poles are adapted. 


Telechron Clocks (628) 


Spring and summer additions to the Tele- 
chron Electric Clock line are introduced in a 
six-page supplement to the Warren Telechron 
Co.'s regular catalog. These self-starting elec- 
tric clocks include popular-priced models from 
alarm to kitchen and mantel clocks. Each model 
is well illustrated, and full description given. 








FACTORY: 








“Onduathy.-Minded.” 


@ The growth of the western electrical industry has been due 
in large measure to its "Industry-Minded" workers, the members 


of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 


@ You as a P.C.E.A. member can be proud of your part. 
Whether you personally attended the Oakland Convention or 
“carried on" at home, YOUR cooperation has helped the for- 
ward growth of the Industry in the West. 


JOSLYN COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


5100 DISTRICT BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 


DISTRICT OFFICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


180 POTRERO AVE. 
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Tork Clocks (629) 


A new bulletin, announcing price reductions 
and additions to its line has been presented 
by The Tork Clock Co., Inc. Four Little-Giant 
models, self-starting synchronous, are listed, 
together with diagrams and cross-section illus- 
trations. A new powerful P type motor, stand- 
ard in time switches and wall clocks, is shown 
in full detail. 


Classroom Lighting (630) 


Recommendations for classroom lighting is a 
booklet that has been published by the Wake- 
field Brass Co. in which standards of modern 
classroom lighting are discussed and _illustra- 
tions of proper installations given. "Room by 
Room Relighting"” and "Lighting the New 
School” are typical chapters in this enlightening 
publication. 


Traffic Safety (631) 


"Seeing and Traffic Safety" is the subject of 
a new publication by General Electric, Nela 
Park Engineering Department. This 24-page 
booklet summarizes for both the individual cit- 
izen and the public official a five-year series 
of researches into the actual visual situations 
on streets and highway. 


Capacitors (632) 


Type FP dust-tight capacitors for use in in- 
dustrial plants coming under the scope of NEC 
regulations for hazardous locations are pre- 
sented in a new |0-page bulletin by Westing- 
house. Contents of the publication include 
valuable hints on capacitor applications, de- 
scription of construction features of units cov- 
ered, complete dimensional data in the form 
of outline drawings and typical wiring diagrams 
for installations in various sections of feeder 
and motor circuits. 


Luminaires (633) 


A new four-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing a twin-lamp fluorescent, RLM-type lumi- 
naire, designed especially for general or sup- 
plementary lighting in low bay industrial areas, 
has been issued by Westinghouse. This fixture 
makes possible high-intensity glareless illumina- 
tion without harsh shadows or annoying heat 
radiation. The booklet contains a complete 
written description of the fixture, including 
spread and cut-off values, and its operating 
power factors. How cyclic flicker, or strobo- 


| scopic effect is minimized, is simply explained. 





A series of pictures illustrates the ease of in- 
stalling or inspecting the luminaire, and at the 
time shows construction features. 


Calrod Units (634) 


A complete story of the Calrod unit replace- 
ment program has been presented in a 1/6- 
page, two-color catalog by the Hotpoint Prod- 
uct Service Division. This book explains how 
old electric ranges of almost any make can be 
modernized by installing the new Calrod re- 
placement units. It describes Hotpoint's ex- 
tensive advertising and promotional plans as 
well as the replacement units themselves. Five 
pages are devoted to specifications, prices, and 
lists of old ranges, other than Hotpoint, on 
which Calrod units can be installed. 












50 | PICKED THE RANGE WITH 


CHROMALOX UNITS: 




















1. I was out for the best in electric ranges 2. I saw one with a range unit that cooks 3. This unit has selective cooking areas 
but I hadn’t found the one I wanted with individual “rings of heat”. It was a and I could see how this would save me 
until... CHROMALOX unit. money whenever I use small utensils. 
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4. Its all-flat top makes cleaning easy—no 5. And, of course,the Chromalox unit has 6. So I picked the range with Chromalox 
underneath part requires any cleaning. six heats, and gosh, how fast it heats up! units and I've got the best in town. 


Tio a tip from this young lady. Range buyers are 
looking for the best in ranges — and that includes 


the cooking unit, too. Be ready for the housewife who 
) asks for the range unit with “selective cooking areas” or 
| other popular Chromalox features. Use Chromalox Units 
for replacements too — they fit all ranges. Write for 
this new booklet —“How to Sell More Electric Ranges”. 
It’s packed full of sales data and a wealth of material 


of general interest for every dealer. It’s free on request. 
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Are YOU a 
“Sidewalk Superintendent?” 


Are you content to stay on the side- 
lines and "hope" that the Northwest elec- 
trical industry maintains its rate of growth 
—that the increase in the use of electrical 
power continues? Are you satisfied to 
"look on" and wish for this in order that 
your own job or business will expand? 


Or should you get in the "driver's seat" 
and help the industry grow in a manner 
that will advance your own interests? 


The Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association aims at the development of 
your industry, your job, and your com- 
munity in Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho and British Columbia. It 
has served you since 1908 in numberless 


ways, no matter what your line of elec- 
trical business or your specialized work in 
the industry may be. Today it is more 
virile than ever—20% increase in mem- 
bership in the past 12 months. 


Membership in the Association will 
take you out of the "Sidewalk Superin- 
tendent" class and make you a part of the 
movement that has placed the Northwest 
in the forefront of electrical development 
in the United States. Membership also 
gives you each year 12 issues of Electrical 
West, packed with practical ideas and 
latest electrical news. 


Let us tell you how easy it is to join— 
and how little it costs. 


NORTHWEST ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and POWER ASSOCIATION 


707 SPALDING BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FLUORESCENT 







.- Get the story Complete 
from your 
Graybar lighting specialist 


Right now, buyers everywhere are highly receptive 
to the idea of lighting modernization using the new 
fluorescent lamps. Profitable equipment sales and 
installation contracts are waiting for the man who 
knows the whole story on fluorescents. For sales 
to stores, offices and industrial plants particularly, 
you'll need all the facts — all the “do’s-and-don’ts,” 
and an up-to-the-minute picture of the reflectors 
and accessories currently available. 

Why waste working time trying to “pick up” the 
story on fluorescents by piecemeal inquiry from 
conflicting sources? To see your way clear to fluo- 
rescent profits, call on your local GRAYBAR lighting 
specialist. You'll have a full range of the newest, 
soundest items to choose from, all backed by the 
satisfaction-insurance of the GRAYBAR Tag. Or 
write direct for information, mentioning type of 
application. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


18-inch (15 watts); 24-inch 
(20 watts); 36-inch (30 
watts); 48-inch (40 watts). 
In white, “daylight,” and a 
wide range of colors for spe- 
cial purposes. 














FLUORESCENT REFLECTORS 


For Stores, Offices, Industrial Plants including 
Benjamin “Streamliter,’ Wheeler “Vapor- 
Proof,” Curtis “Curtistrip,” Daybrite “Com- 
mercial’ and other profit-making items. 





AUXILIARIES AND SUPPLIES 


A full line of approved equip- 
ment, including lampholders, 
starter switches, ballast trans- 


formers, and wiring supplies par- : 
ticularly adaptable to modern | 
lighting installations. w 


J 











“ Everything Electrical” 


GRAYBAR offers 60,000 items... everything 
electrical . . . the outstanding lines of merchan- 
dise and supplies from 200 leading manufac- 
turers. Prompt shipment from 82 warehouses, 
coast-to-coast. 
































FAST FREIGHT 
From the East | 





A Pacific buyer speci- 
fies NATIONAL on a 
rush shipment from 
the East. 


Next day the ship- 
ment is picked up at 
i the Eastern source. 


Consolidated into a 
NATIONAL daily 
‘“*through’’ car, it 
leaves promptly for 
the Coast. 


Delivered on time to 
the customer’s door! 
Lett NATIONAL 
“Teamwork” save you 
time and money. 
Rates on request. 





NATIONAL CARLOADING CORP. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities. 











a 


TUDE VA 


CARLOADING CORPORATION | 


FAST FREIGHT® 











Oil Circuit Breakers (635) 


An eight-page leaflet describing Type F-75 
indoor, oil-circuit breakers with interrupting 
capacities of 75,000 kva., and designed espe- 
cially for use in generating stations and indus- 


| trial plants where minimum space is available 


for switching equipment, has been published 
by Westinghouse. This bulletin gives a gen- 
eral picture of the vast improvements that have 
been made in this type circuit breaker over 
previous types, and includes pointers on appli- 
cation, and installation. Distinctive features are 
listed and described. The back of the leaflet 


contains application tables including current, 


| voltage and interrupting capacity ratings along 


with tables of weights and oil capacities. 


Monel (636) 


“Seven Minutes with Seven Metals” is the 
title of a I6-page folder in two colors issued 
by the International Nickel Co., Inc. This fam- 
ily of rustproof metals, including Monel, Nickel, 


| castings, and the various types of other Monels 
| are ably described. 


Mechanical properties, 
physical constants, products and forms available 
are included in this informative piece of 
literature. 


Wire Equipment (637) 


Wire stripping equipment is fully described 
and presented in a new four-page folder issued 
by The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. Brush, 
vertical brush, cable, rotary-type wire stripper 
units are shown and various kinds of cutters. 
Wire nuts are also included. 


Insulators (638) 


“A Plan which Simplifies the Selection of 
O-B Switch and Bus Insulators" is the subject 
of a 28-page bulletin just published by the 
Ohio Brass Co. This booklet tells how to judge 


| station posts, describes design features, pre- 
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SAVE TIME! USE THIS COUPON 


To keep posted, simply circle the items in which you are interested, 
cut out the coupon (it can be pasted on the back of a postcard) and 
mail to: 


ELECTRICAL WEST, 68 Post St., San Francisco, California 
Please send me the following CIRCLED items: 


601 602 603 604 605 
611 612 613 614 615 
621 622 623 624 625 
631 632 633 634 635 
641 642 


ibe. eo; e. o-8: BES 6.29. 6°88 SS 


Company* 
a ee ee ee 


* Please include your company's name and your position, as we cannot ask manufacturers 


to furnish literature unless you do. 


606 607 608 609 610 
616 617 618 619 620 
626 627 628 629 630 
636 637 638 639 640 
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sents four pages of useful handbook data, and 
gives complete catalog information on O-B's 
conventional insulators of the pine and cap type 
and those of the post type. A feature of this 
booklet is a 2-page panorama of all unit-type 
insulators which is followed by detailed infor- 
mation on individual units, an arrangement that 
simplifies the selection procedure. 


Resistors (639) 


Resistors and rheostats are the subject of a 
new Hardwick and Hindle, Inc., 12-page cata- 
log. Vitreous-enameled rheostats, adjustable 
resistors and numerous other types of resistors 
and reactors are covered in this attractive pub- 
lication. Each unit is illustrated and completely 


described. 


Transformers (640) 


A new 1|6-page bulletin describing a com- 
plete line of dry-type transformers, auto-trans- 
formers, boosters, and phase-changing trans- 
formers for applications where small kva. sizes 
are required, and where space limitations and 
insurance regulations prohibit the use of oil 
insulated apparatus, has been published by 
Westinghouse. 


Bull Dog Catalog (641) 


New spring catalog of the Bull Dog Electric 
Products Co. has just been issued. This 80-page 
publication covers a multitude of Bull Dog 
products ranging from safety switches to cir- 
cuit breakers and miscellaneous devices. Com- 
plete information is given about each particu- 
lar unit, together with illustrations, tables, dia- 
grams and dimensions. 


Penn-Union Catalog (642) 


Penn-Union Electric Corp. has published its 
1940 catalog on electrical conductor fittings 
and devices. The catalog is loose leaf, in- 
dexed, with a pictorial description of the com- 
plete line group in front. 


NEW BOOKS — 


MetHops or Measurinc Rapio Norse, 1940, 
report of the Joint Coordination Committee o! 
EEI, NEMA and RMA. The report recom 
mends: a meter for measuring the noise, ways 
to use the meter for: measurements on low 
and high voltage apparatus, on long overhead 
lines, and for determining broadcast field 
strength. It recommends procedures for col 
lecting data in order to establish noise stand 
ards. Price to members and employees is 20c, 
to non-members in U.S., 50c. 





“THe SrmpLtex Manuva.” by Simplex Wire 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. A handy 
pocket manual containing extensive tables 
and data for electrical engineers, contractors 
and wiremen relative to wires and cables o! 
all characters and types beginning with se 
tions devoted to cataloging and describin 
the uses and construction of each of its ow! 
wires and cables. The second part goes on t 
furnish extensive tables useful in calculatin 
wiring installations. The book contains 35 
pages of useful data. 
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to Increase Customer Satisfaction 


Promote Load Growth 


Reduce Revenue Losses 





ECAUSE of the economy and flexibility features of the 

improved G-E induction regulators, accurate voltage 
regulation can now be economically justified on practically 
every one of your distribution feeders. 


The lower initial cost of these regulators saves you from 
10 to 12 per cent over previous designs. Flexibility of applica- 
tion permits easy, time-saving installations either indoors 
or out. Reduced space requirements, simplified inspections, 
and lowered maintenance costs are added benefits—and the 
prevention of kw-hr revenue losses through improved voltage 
conditions, satisfied customers, and consequent load growth 
make it possible for these regulators to actually pay their 
own way. 


Your electric service is judged by the voltage you deliver at 
your customer’s service entrance—and smoothly regulated 
“straight-line”? voltage is the shortest path to customer 
satisfaction. It will pay 
you to get complete in- 
formation on these im- 
proved G-E regulators. 
Ask your nearest G-E 
& representative for Bul- 
letins GEA-2985A and 
4 GEA-2018D, or write 
Bto General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Two G-E Type BIRS indoor- 
outdoor induction voltage regula- 
tors installed outside a substation 


GENERAL ({) ELECTRIC 
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SERVICE goon 


E FACILITIES 


ce center will 


WESTINGHOUS 


Your nearest Westinghouse office, dist 
give you fast action on any electrical re 
PORTLAND, 309 8. W- sixth Ave. 
10 West First South St. 


MAJOR OFFICES wey LA CITY 
NGELES, 420 n Pedro St. SEATTLE, 3451 Est Marginal Way 


Los A 
PORTL 4 
LAKE ; ; 
RANCISCO, 1 Montgomery St. 
SEATTLE, 603 Stewart St. DISTRIBUT ORS 
BRANCH OFFICES BUTTE, 50 East Broadway 
B AKERSFIEL San Emedio St. EL PASO, Mine & Smelter Supply Co- 
BUTTE, 129 West P : LOS ANGELES, 905 East 2nd St. 
on & Mills Sts. 
: Jackson St. 
AND, 134 N. W. Eighth Ave. 


MENTO, 20th & R Sts. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


th Ave- 
Temple St. 
SAN DIEGO, The Electric Supplies 


158 So. Monroe St. 
Distributing 


SERVICE CENTERS FRANC! 


EMERYVILLE, 5915 Green St. 
LOS ANGELES, 420 So. San Pedro St. TACOM 


ributor OT servi 
quirement : 


235 West South 


A, 115 A St- 


> MAJOR OFFICE 


"] “BRANCH OFFICE 


SERVICE CENTER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


or in “Musical Americana,” N. B. C 
ve N nig 
etwork, every Thursday evening 


Westinghouse 





= 
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With major offices in 5 cities of the West, 
branch offices in 9 others, agent jobbers for 
both apparatus and merchandise in 13 con- 
veniently located centers, Westinghouse pro- 
vides unexcelled facilities to Western industry. 
And hundreds of Westinghouse dealers, from 
border to border, are ready to serve the general 
public with a complete line of Westinghouse 
appliances. 
This organization 
is available to power 


WESTINGHOUSE 





companies and their customers. It is staffed 
with competent engineers who are at your 
service. Ample stocks of standard items are 
carried, to give you prompt deliveries. And — 
complete service facilities, with modern, well- 
equipped shops and skilled craftsmen, are 
ready to take care of your maintenance work. 

These Westinghouse people of the West— 
nearly 2000 of them—are at your command, 
for any electrical requirement. Just call the 
nearest office. 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


J-97012 


Complete facilities for South- 
ern California are available 
from the Westinghouse 
Building in Los Angeles. 
Service shops at Los Angeles (left), Emeryville, (center) and Seattle (right) are ready 
day and night for maintenance work. 


Again in 1940, Westinghouse is 


Office and factory at Emeryville, where is located the largest plant west of the Mississippi manufacturing a com- represented et the Geiden Gate 


plete line of porcelain insulators. 


SERVES THE WEST 


International Exposition. 





ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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HERE’S ONE REASON 
* WESTINGHOUSE Water Heaters 


SELL EASIER! 


TRY THIS New APPROACH TO EXTRA PROFITS 


Every woman wants to be more beautiful. Every 
woman looks for easier ways to keep her home neat 
and attractive. 

The “‘Hot Water Helps’’ Book gives your prospect 
what she wants—beauty and health hints, short cuts 
to easier dishwashing, laundering, house cleaning, 
cooking. It is practical, authentic, prepared with 
the help of famous women’s magazines. 

And every helpful suggestion sells the need for 


plenty of 140° HOT water! That’s why your pros- 
pect is easier to close when you show her how 
economically a Westinghouse will give her the 140° 
HOT water she needs! 

It’s a new approach to water heater selling, built 
into a plan that’s ready to boost profits for you be- 
ginning right now. Get details from your distributor, 
or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mer- 
chandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. Dept. 174. 


TUNE IN “MUSICAL AMERICANA” EVERY THURSDAY EVENING, N. B. C. BLUE NETWORK 








_ STAYS PUT | 


“ because 








ONE-PIECE ELECTROMAGNET GIVES WEST- 
INGHOUSE METERS LONG-TIME ACCURACY 


The laminations of the electromagnet are stamped—in 


one piece—and riveted together, to form a one-piece, ONLY WESTINGHOUSE METERS 


- ; COMBINE ALL THESE FEATURES 
rigid core that stays just that way. 


1. Lifetime Ball and Jewel Bearings — no 

PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS ARE lubrication, no periodic adjustments or 
replacements. 

PERMANENT - Gold Finished Register — no corrosion to 


There can be no shifting of alignment that might alter cause friction. 

. One-piece Electromagnet— fixed per- 
formance characteristics. 

load adjustments are built into the assembly, its calibra- . No Mechanical Adjustments — perma- 


the meter’s accuracy because the power factor and light 


tion is maintained even when the meter is dismantled. nent, long-time accuracy assured. 

Call your Westinghouse office or address 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
but it costs you less to use. Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-40262 


This electromagnet stays put. It costs us more to build, 








Meters 





Westinghouse 








NEW IOWA 22 KV. LINE 
R-I-P PROTECTED 


Engineer Harry Everts of the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines and Southern 
Railway recently handed Westing- 
house R-I-P’s the exclusive insulator 
job on his company’s new 22 kv. 
line. Reasons: in his opinion one of 
the best insulators on the market 
. .. plus future protection against 
insulator-generated interference to 
radio reception, based on previous 
results with R-I-P installations. 


RADIO COMPLAINTS IN 


FLORIDA SILENCED 


In Florida, R-I-P quieted a trouble- 
some radio interference sector. 
Results were so excellent, utility 
has now standardized on R-I-P 
porcelain for their 13 kv. lines. 


Similar results to these are reasons 
why operating companies, with one- 
third the total U.S. generating capac- 
ity, have approved and installed 
R-I-P insulators in one short year. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





J-05111 
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pS 


Type WDA Singlephase and 
Two-Element, 3 Wire 


Type WDS Singlephase 
and Polyphase 


SOKW PER 
24KW FULL 





Type WDP Polyphase 















. 


LINCOLN METER DIVISION 


MAINTENANCE 


» MINIMIZED 


WITH 








MAXIMUM DEMAND METERS 


Wirn Lincoln Maximum Demand 
Meters, the effort and cost of demand meter maintenance is at an 
absolute minimum. This is primarily due to the thermal principle 
by which these meters operate. Since these meters are merely 
deflection type instruments, but highly time-lagged, and because 
there are no timing mechanisms involving motors, springs, or gears, 
there is practically nothing to wear—assuring sustained accuracy 
and long, trouble-free life. Operating indenendently of the watt- 
hour meter, and available in a complete line of indicating and graphic 
instruments, Lincoln Meters are easily adaptable to any demand ap- 


plication where accurate, maintenance-free measurement is required. 






mand, and Graphic Demand 
Meters, complete with instruc- 
tions and price list. 


It describes the design, con- 
struction and operation of Lin- 
coln Watt Demand, Ampere De- 





SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY #22°9372 
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The leading utility companies and 
“industrials” use PENN-UNION fit- 
tings to make certain of dependable 
connections. 

They know that every Penn-Union 
fitting is carefully designed and 
manufactured . . . thoroughly tested. 








Standard and 
special types, 
for every need, 






Straight and 
angle. For tube 
and cable, 


All types; tub- 
ing or cable, 
or flat bar. 


These fittings are high conductivity 

copper alloy, with machined contact 
. surfaces. 

More than 6,200 items in the Penn- 

Union line . . . for every type of elec- 

trical connection . . . including many 

NEW and IMPROVED fittings. Write 


for Catalog. 


NICHOLAS & COOK 


1063 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J. W. WATKINS 


538 SKINNER BLDG. 
SEATTLE 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP., Erie, Pa. 


You'll find it in the complete line 


te 


Conductor Fittings 





A NEW EDITION of “Artifical Light and its 
Application,” an up-to-date source book writ- 
ten by experts, has just been published by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division. Simple, clear 
and comprehensive, this survey of latest light- 
ing practice is presented in terms of interest 
to lighting engineers, students, and laymen. 
Over 400 photographs, sketches, line drawings, 
pictorial tables and graphs are used to illus- 
trate recent developments in fluorescent, elec- 
trical discharge and incandescent lamps. An 
unusual feature of the 296-page publication, 
which $1.25 prepaid, is that 
individual chapters may be purchased at 7c 
each. There are 21 chapter heads. Bound in 
a durable gray and dark-blue cover with a 
spiral binding, this book may be obtained 
from the Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Dept., Westinghouse Lamp Division Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 150 
New York City, N. Y. 


costs postage 


Broadway, 


Desicn OF ExvecrricaL Apparatus, by John 
H. Kuhlmann, published by John Wiley and 
Sons, $5.00. Being a new edition of a volume 
first published in 1930, this alters certain sec- 
tions to conform to today’s practices. As to 
both the first and second editions, the treat- 
ment consists of discussions of the equipment 
to be designed, elaboration of design prin- 
ciples. The second edition includes a revision 
of the section on direct current machine de- 
sign, and adds: (1) synchronous-machine cal- 
culations by the two-reaction method; (2) 
analytical methods for polyphase motor de- 
sign; (3) complete sample designs for new 
types of motors. 


Sarety Rutes for installation and mainte- 
nance of electric utilization equipment are 
now available in printed form in Handbook 
H33, sold by the Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 15e each. It consists of part 3 of the 
National Electrical Safety Code dealing with 
utilization equipment and the grounding rules 
contained in section 9. 

The detailed rules deal with conductors 
and protective devices used in the interior 
wiring of buildings and also with control 
equipment, including switchboards and panel 
boards. 


ELectricAL MrETERMEN’s HAnpbBook, fifth edi 
tion, published by Edison Electric Institute. 
In the preface to the fifth edition, the 
handbook revision committee has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“The present handbook, as were the earlier 
editions, has been prepared primarily for the 
practical meterman and the meter engineer 
confronted with the day-to-day problems of 
metering customer loads. It represents, how- 
ever, a rewrite and rearrangement of the ma- 
terial appearing in the earlier editions. The 
theoretical material has been condensed, de- 
scriptive material of older types of meters, 
and of direct-current meters, has been elimi- 
nated as being of limited usefulness today, 
and available in the company libraries when 
required. A new format has been adopted to 
more clearly 
allow for 


show connection diagrams, and 
more useable working tables of 
meter constants. 

“The present book contains the basic prin- 
ciples of metering, diagrams of connections 
principally used for all metering, 
both for energy and for power, description 
of laboratory equipment and procedure, full 
description of all modern type meters of 
American manufacture and complete tables 
of constants for a.c. and d.c. meters cover- 
ing all types, both old and new, which are 
in current use.” 


types of 
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FARGO 
6000" 
CONNECTORS 


Distortion-proof Fargo “6000” 
Connectors retain their stream- 
lined “figger” and bulldog grip 
under highest service pressures. 
They’re built for repeat use... 
handle as easily, grip as firmly 
after years of service as the day 
etme) cheetoerMeltiae) aeetee-taces eh 
Specify Fargo “6000” in your 
next connector order, you'll 
use them over and over again. 
No. 6 and No. 4 now available; 
additional sizes at a later date. 


MADE BY FARGO MFG. CO. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


LINE MATERIAL CO. 
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AND CRACKS IN 
W HOT PRESS 











TLLIN 
Eliminates 
STRESSES 
PORCELAIN wit 





Your production sched- 
ules never suffer be- 
cause of Illinois delivery 
—your order comes to 
you as promptly as you 


specify it—this mod- 
ernly equipped organ- 
ization is set up for 


speed as well as qual- 
ity. 


Send for latest 
CATALOG 





THE HENGER-SELTZER CO., LOS ANGELES, IS READY TO SERVE YOU 

































The Illinois organization is fully equipped with modern machinery to 
insure balanced Insulators—high dielectric strength—high mechanical 
strength—exact dimensions. 


One of the controlled steps in the manufacture of porcelain is that 
of forming the clay in plaster molds to size and shape. This comes 
immediately after the clay is compressed and extruded to size. 


Extreme care is used in the Hot Press operations to eliminate folds 
in the clay so that no internal stresses or cracks occur. This step in 
porcelain production again emphasizes the reasons for Illinois quality. 


Pin holes are made during the moulding process and this requires 
real skill for perfect results. The accuracy of Illinois pin holes is 
assured. 


LLINOIS 
FOR TOP QUALITY AND EXACT DIMENSIONS —— 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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A statement\: 


“FLUO 


BY THE PACIFIC CAS 





ACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY regards the Mazda Fluores- 


© cent lamp as a discovery of immense value to the lighting industry— 


: 


and to our customers! 


Its decorative possibilities stagger the imagination. Already thousands 
of shops, bars, restaurants and similar places have used fluorecent colored 
lighting with delightful effect, and wherever they have wanted other colors 
to show up, they have found fluorescent “daylight” to be an almost perfect 
substitute for Old Sol. 


In the realm of seeing light, fluorescent has many applications. In fac- 
tories, for example, there are intricate operations, fine assembly, close 
inspection and other difficult visual tasks, all of which require a certain 
amount of “plus” lighting. For such purposes, fluorescent is ideal. 


Even for general illumination in stores and office buildings, fluorescent 
has certain characteristics which sometimes recommend it over other light 
sources, and, parenthetically, we should add that in the re-lighting of old 
buildings, fluorescent ties in perfectly with the new money-saving “thin 
wall” wire—and vice versa! 


Of course, fluorescent is not the answer to every lighting problem and 


those of us who want to see it really prosper will guard against its misuse. 


laboutft.... 















& ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Our further responsibility is to see that when fluorescent is used, the fixture 
which directs and controls the light is properly engineered. 


Manufacturers of stock fixtures who are using gaseous sources with the 
idea of providing the best possible illumination are to be encouraged and 
supported. Likewise those firms which are selling direct to the user can 
expect our support if they will sell constructively. 


This means making a sincere effort to find the right light source for each 
individual job, whether it be fluorescent, incandescent, sodium vapor, or 
something else. 


It means telling the customer the WHOLE story and fairly represent- 
ing ALL the costs. 


And it means selling BETTER ILLUMINATION first. last and always! 


The opposite kind of merchandising—the kind that seeks to profit from 
mere change—will never receive our support. But the dealer who employs 


fluorescent when and where it will benefit THE CUSTOMER — that dealer 
will find us backing him one hundred percent! 


40 








Above—600 a 


Breaker Compartment 


mpere 
— Telensspiag’ Rail fully Withdrawn. 


Right—460 volt Drawout-Type Air Circuit Breaker Switch- 
board for protecting and controiling station auxiliaries in 
a prominent mid-western utili 


left; transfer bus structure on right. 


End view of switchboard with plate removed showing 
Breaker in top compartment is in 
breaker in middie is in TEST 


breaker compartments. 
OPERATING position; 


position; while lower compartment shows breaker in 
DISCONNECTED position. 








Breaker 
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RUN IT IN.. ROLL IT OUT 


LIKE A FILE DRAWER 


Telescoping rails in each compartment permit 
READY INSERTION — QUICK REMOVAL with 
the NEW Roller-Smi/h drawout type air circuit 
breaker switchboards. 


Open and close the drawer of any modern steel filing cabinet. Easy, 
isn't it? Well, it's almost as easy to insert or remove a unit in R-S 
drawout-type air circuit breaker switchboards. 


For into each compartment are built Telescoping rails, which operate 
on the same principle as a file cabinet. There are no separate rail 
extensions to put in place. Every unit may be entirely withdrawn or 
placed in test position at the same time. Breakers can be withdrawn 
without resorting to handling devices . . . with minimum effort . . . and 
with complete safety to both equipment and operator. 


The sturdy, heavy-duty R-S breakers are of the time-proved inverted 
contact design, taking advantage of the "loop" effect of the magnetic 
circuit to produce greatest contact pressure when such pressure is 


needed most. 


Before you purchase any drawout-type switchboards investigate the 
new Roller-Smith design. You'll find many features that will interest you. 


ROLLER-SMITH COMPANY "™"™ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Electric Material Co., 


912 East Third St. 


Switchboards 
Indoor and Outdoor Oil Circuit Breakers * Air Circuit Breakers 


Electric Material Co., 163 Second St. 


Metal Enclosed Switchgear * Electrical instruments 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Mr. J. C. McDougall, 500 First Ave., South 
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WHEN IT COMES TO WATER HEATERS, 
SALES PLANS AND PROMOTIONS— 














10 Gal. Round 


Peerless 























Table Top 18 Gal. 
30 Gal. (without back splasher) Table Top 


Table Top 








Rocket 
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The great new line of General Electric Water Heaters is 
complete—with sizes and types for every requirement—from 
2 to 140 gal. capacities—including popular-priced models 
for special promotions. And every G-E Water Heater has the 
famous CALROD immersion type heating unit, plus many 


outstanding features that SELL. 


A new and complete array of sales promotion “props” and 
plans are ready to help you win new business. Call in your 


G-E Distributor today and look ’em over! 


See This New and Utterly Different Water 


Heater Sales Manual! 


Nothing else like it. Dozens of 
“how to sell” illustrations take the 
place of dry text matter. A com- 
plete sales course in “picture- 
book’’ form! Phone your G-E 
Distributor for a copy now. 






General Electric Co., Appliance & 
Mdse. Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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OVER 60 TYPES OF 
ROEBLING © ELECTRICAL 
WIRES AND CABLES 


Rubber Covered Wires and Cables: 
Code; Performance; and Heat Resist- 
ing; Plain Rubber 60% sheath Power 
Cable and 40% and 60% sheath Flex- 
ible Cords 
Power Cables: Paper; Cambric; Rubber 
Parkway Cable, 
metallic and non-metallic 
Service Entrance Cable 
Slow-Burning Wires and Cable 
Weatherproof Wires and Cable 
Police-Fire Alarm Cable 
Appliance Cords 
Annunciator and Blasting Wire 
Network Cables 
Magnet Wire 
Welding Cables 
And a wide variety of other wires and 


cables; either Standard or to Cus- 
tomer’s Specifications 


QUICK SHIPMENT 


Prompt Service is available at all offices and 
warehouse points listed below, where large 
stocks of a wide variety of standard Roebling 
Wires and Cables are always on hand. Your 
request for information, prices or samples wil! 
be welcomed. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. OF CALIF. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 


ROEBLING as» 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


STANDARD FIXTURES FOR 


PATENTS 
APPLIED 
FOR | 





TWO SECTION TWIN SKYLUX 


1. FLURACITE REFLECTOR 

2. LAMP SHIELD 

3, FLUORESCENT LAMP 
(Not supplied) 


Shyhux HAS SHIELDED LAMPS 


SkyLux Fluorescent Luminaires not only bear the 
Fluer-o-Lier official label but meet this all important spe- 
cification laid down by the Fluer-o-Lier Manufacturers 


. . « “Fluorescent lighting fixtures employing existing 
types of lamps are not recommended for schools, offices 
and similar locations unless lamps are shielded from 
direct view.” 


PATENTS 
APPLIED 
FOR 


TWO SECTION SINGLE SKYLUX 


1. FLURACITE REFLECTOR 
2. LAMP SHIELD 
3. FLUORESCENT LAMP 


(Not supplied) 


Curtis Lighting 


NEW YORK 1123 West Jackson Bivd. e CHICAGO fe) fe), bie) 
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College Reds 





he tells me,” I confided to Elec- 

tra the other night. “His daugh- 
ter is going around with the college 
red hots, and she comes home with 
ideas.” 

“What sort of ideas?” piped Electra. 
“Is that any worse than going around 
with some of your fraternity brothers 
and getting some of their ideas? I won- 
der which would contribute to her de- 
linquency the most?” 

Electra was being difficult, you see. 
I had to get this train of thought back 
on the right menace. 


“| OE BROWN’S plenty worried, 


“The ideas she comes home with now 
are anti-social. You'll have to admit 
that ours were sociable. But you are 
dodging the issue again. Brown used 
to be a little pink himself, so he knows 
the symptoms.” 

“Oh, a reformed drunkard, eh? I 
hear they are the worst reformers. 
Didn’t he turn out all right? After all 
it’s just a phase of youth,” said Electra, 
who has studied these things. “You 
know that every kid has to break away 
from his mother’s apron strings. In 
breaking away he is apt to swing out 
too far, and try to question everything 
his parents stand for. It depends a lot 
too on how much personal antagonism 
the boy may have stored up against his 
father or mother. Sometimes his pro- 
test against the social order is really 
a left handed poke at his parents.” 


“That may be true,” I countered, 
“but they are pretty capable, these 
youngsters. They talk from a platform 
like a veteran politician. They have as- 
surance and skill and make a fine im- 
pression. Then when they get up on a 
soap box to expound a lot of theory 
that they've plucked from a book or 
have heard from an equally inexperi- 
enced and theoretical prof in economics, 
social science or political science—I 
shudder at the debauchery of that word 
‘science’ as applied to this inexact mess 
of guess and gosh—they make a great 


GT Ad's 


impression on the 
Okies and the un- 
skilled and un- 
learned. And_ they 
do a lot of damage. 

“The guff they 
expound sounds so 
good and they talk 
it so enthusiastical- 
ly that it sinks in 
deep. It is going to 
take years to erase 
the false impres- 
sions they create be- 
cause the real facts 
are so dull by com- 
parison. And _ no- 
body is ever popu- 
lar telling folks that 
something they 
want to believe isn’t so. 

“What I object to most is that these 
boys are not getting any balancing in- 
fluence, any teaching or counseling, evi- 
dently that brings them penetration 
into these social studies. They aren’t 
learning any of the realities that would 
show them why their theories won’t 
work.” 

“And why not?” asked Electra. “I 
think some of them rather pretty my- 
self.” 

“Why not! Chiefly because we would 
need to develop a new race of human 
beings, a race not sprinkled with indi- 
viduals who have an over-developed 
hunger for power, or just plain greed; 
with no slickers or fast workers, peo- 
ple without the gambling instinct, or 
that of the hunter, none of the predatory 
traits that keep us all in a turmoil 
now.” 

“It would be rather dull, don’t you 
think?” 

“I’m afraid so. Why there wouldn’t 
even be any agitators, for after all, the 
agitator is only trying to phenagle a 
deal by which to get from those who 
have something already that which he 
wants himself, without the trouble to 
create it or work for it. He talks a lot 
about ‘fighting for it’ but he usually 
thinks of the rabble he arouses doing 
the fighting while he directs opera- 
tions.” 


“Why don’t you business men tell 
these youngsters, then? Why don’t yuo 
explain all this that you have learned 
from experience so that both the prof 
and the student will understand it as 
you do?” 


“But we don’t have many business 
men capable of talking effectively. 
There’s something about being a suc- 
cess as an executive and an adminis- 
trator that takes action, not words. Few 
business men are articulate. Probably 
too busy making a success of their work 
instead of talking about it.” 
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“Now here’s your chance,” said 
Electra with that look in her eye. “All| 
that these youngsters need is a job. 
That will start to sober them up, giv 
them a chance to marry the girl, and 
she and nature will finish the job.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” I thought aloud 
“But many business men are afraid of 
these kids who have been spouting 
radicalism. They are afraid they'll sti: 
up all the help. What could they do? 
What sort of a job could you give 
them?” 

“You men are dumb, aren’t you? 
Didn’t you say you needed someone to 
tell your story to the world, and didn’t 
you admit awhile ago that these young- 
sters are skillful talkers and explain- 
ers? Can’t you put two and two to- 
gether and get four times as far as you 
are now?” 

“You mean hire them to study indus- 
try and business and translate it into 
American and tell the public? Say—” 

“There, don’t I always say that you 
are a smart person, dear? That’s a 
wonderful idea, really.” 


IXTURES are stuff that Electra 

says are called lighting because 
what you get out of them isn’t. And so 
when I told her of the plight of the 
fixture men she snorted unbecomingly. 
I told her of the group of them called 
together in a meeting the other night. 
As they went in to sit down, one said 
to the speaker that he’d lost on a bid 
for a batch of new small homes. His 
bid was $6.50. 

“Six fifty?” the speaker asked, “You 
mean per fixture.” 

“No, I mean per house,” said the fix- 
ture man. “The so-and-so cut me to 
$4.50.” 

Later it came out that in a project 
of 600 new small homes not a single 
living or bedroom had a ceiling outlet 
in it. Lighting was to be done from floor 
lamps and pin-ups. 

Fixture business was shot to hell. 
everybody admitted. Nobody could 
make any money in them anymore. Yet 
somebody spread out a big full page 
ad of a department store announcing 
the starting of a lighting fixture depart 
ment. Cheapest advertised were for 
$7.49, and they ran up to $49.95. 
Lowest advertised price therefore was 
more than what these poor fixture men 
had bid for a whole house. 

Real irony of the evening came walk 
ing in when the speaker started. His 
subject was the lighting market. And 
to illustrate the hunger of customers fo1 
good lighting he demonstrated a whole 
kitful of the lighting adaptors by which 
the mistakes of the fixture industry i 
the past have to be corrected. 
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Utilities that keep MEN AT WORK 


As the Victor "clan" enters its sixth year we look back with some pride on a record of 
accomplishment. Just that many years ago a small group of specialists who believed that 
the Electrical Industry was still a frontier market organized this concern, and devoted their 
energies to designing and manufacturing an honest product—GOOD Insulators.* 


Confidence in our own abilities and in the industry we serve has been fully justified. 

Today finds us holding all of our old friends and constantly making new ones, both here 
and abroad. . . . Finds us also carefully guarding a reputation for furnishing the utilities and 
apparatus manufacturers with the finest high-voltage porcelain obtainable. 


* Makers of GOOD gnsulators 


VICTOR INSULATORS, INC.— VICTOR, N.Y. 


% 


NIAYDWELL « HARTZELL 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers & Manufacturers’ Representatives 
San Francisco Los Angeles Phoenix Portland 











Wagner Type HEX distribution transformers, like all Wagner transformers, 
are built to give efficient, dependable, uninterrupted service. The HEX trans- 
former is new in design, but it has back of it nearly fifty years of transformer 
engineering and manufacturing experience. This wealth of experience is re- 
flected in the performance of Wagner HEX transformers. Their high efficiency 
and remarkable stamina is the result of constant improvement in design and 
construction. 


Wagner experience is not limited to one type of transformer. Wagner manu- 
factures a complete line of distribution transformers—single or three phase, 
rural-line and air-cooled. Also power transformers in all sizes and voltages. 


A factory-trained sales engineer will be glad to work with you on any of 
your transformer needs. In the meantime write for bulletins TU-180 (Distri- 
bution) and TU-181 (Power) describing Wagner transformers. 
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CONSTRUCTION FEATURES== 


BUSHING POCKET:—One-piece cop- 
per-bearing steel bushing pocket electri- 
cally welded to the tank provides protec- 
tion to the high-voltage bushings. 


COORDINATED BUSHINGS:—The in- 
sulation level of the bushings and windings 
are so coordinated as to cause abnormal 






aa 





line surges to flash over the bushings on the 


outside of the tank. 


WEATHERPROOF TANK: — Electrically 
welded, copper-bearing sheet steel tank 


gives protection against rough handling 
and usage. Sand blasted both inside and 


out and carefully painted with three coats F 


of weatherproof paint. Each coat of paint 
is of a different color and is carefully baked 
before the next coat is applied. 


WINDINGS:—Windings are carefully 
treated to give added mechanical strength 
and protection to the coils, facilitate the 
dissipation of heat and strengthen the in- 
sulation. All windings have reinforced end- 
turn insulation. 


| CORE: —Core is made of the highest grade 


of non-aging silicon steel laminations that 
have been carefully sheared with the grain 
and then electrically annealed in order to 
obtain minimum core loss. 





Wagner Electric Corporation 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, 
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Samt Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 
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The Industry Accepts the Challenge 


RESSURES of the Federal government, in 

the name of the people, are being placed 

upon the electrical industry, as well as on 
all American business. In broad aspect, these 
pressures may be likened to a challenge to pri- 
vate industry to prove that its ways of serving 
the public are best. While no direct threat has 
been voiced, the direction and implication of 
these pressures say in effect—“If you can’t do 
the job the way the public wants it done, we'll 
have to take over and do it our way.” 

Not alone are the utilities in this predicament. 
The sales front of the whole industry is asked 
to prove that its methods of distribution are not 
wasteful and costly, that cooperative or mass 
chain organizations are not better methods of 
distributing abundant-life appliances and serv- 
ices than are distributors, wholesalers and deal- 
ers. The value and cost of advertising are chal- 
lenged on the theory that elimination of this 
sales-building force would reduce prices to the 
consumer. 


HE CONTRACTING branch is under direct 

persecutional pressure of anti-trust indict- 
ments and harassing investigations. Overall pur- 
pose of these is supposed to be that of reducing 
building costs so that lower income people may 
construct and own homes. Is this the real way 
to reduce building costs, or can the industry 
achieve them better by standardization, mass 
production and simplified practices? Can the 
contracting and wiring material groups meet 
these challenges ? 

As if engineering has not contributed enough 
despite the depression economy pressures, it is 
now asked to perform new miracles. With a 
minimum of money for capital expenditures the 
engineers. are dared to prove their fitness by 
developing still higher efficiencies and better 


methods. They are challenged to engineer and 
build systems which will compete profitably with 
tax-free and federally-subsidized government 
systems. 


S FOR the utilities, government competi- 
tion, regulation, taxes and public owner- 
ship agitation are not the only pressures. There 
are other forces, both external and internal that 
challenge managements. One is an aroused 
public opinion that superimposes a rate ceiling 
so low that net revenues are constantly threat- 
ened. The other pressure comes from beneath 
where efficiencies of new light sources, new 
appliances, new processes reduce the gross from 
which any net can be skimmed. Recourse from 
this dilemma lies in building new load that will 
assure both gross and net incomes. 

What of the people in the industry, the in- 
dividual men and women who look to it for their 
livelihood? These pressures rest upon them 
But entirely aside and apart from the 
implications of the serious problems that con- 
front the industry as a whole as well as its 
various branches, there are other threats that 
affect them. There is the trend toward regi- 
mentation. And there is the threat of denial of 
personal liberties and individual initiative. 


also. 


AN and will the industry accept these 
challenges? Can it and its people prove 
that its ways—the traditional American ways-— 
are equal to the test? Or must the system and 
the industry yield to increasing absorption into 
the State as one of the latter’s functions on 
behalf of the people? 
The industry IS equal to the test. For proof 
the editors submit the material in the following 
pages—the eighth annual Convention-in-Print. 
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Tn 
INDIVIDUAL 


IN OUR 
INDUSTRY 


By W. W. GLOSSER 
President, PCEA 


HEN an industry affects the 

daily functioning of 224% mil- 

lion homes, almost two million 
farms and four and a half million com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, 
the immediate assumption must be made 
that it is performing a useful, essential 
and worthwhile service. If it can be 
shown furthermore that this industry 
had increased its output almost forty 
per cent in the depression years since 
1929 and that it had introduced in- 
numerable new products and services 
in that interim, then it might be as- 
sumed also that it is a vital, progressive 
and resourceful industry, latent with 
opportunities and fully aware of its 
responsibilities. On the whole both of 
these assumptions apply to the electri- 
cal industry today. In fact they are not 
assumptions; they are self-evident 
truths. 

Last year in these pages President 
Hitchener wrote on the theme that “Ours 
Is an Industry Latent with Opportuni- 
ties.” Those same opportunities exist 
today; in fact they have multiplied if 
anything. The whole industry appreci- 
ates their possibilities and is cashing in 
on them individually and collectively. 
However, there is one phase of the pic- 
ture that merits some careful thought. 
In claiming these opportunities are we 
as an industry fully cognizant of the 


responsibilities that go with our stew- 
ardship? Collectively the answer is af- 
firmative. Individually—well, I have my 
doubts. 

Many years ago I worked for a rail- 
road man who had a simple but force- 
ful slogan—“If you can’t work for the 
man you're working for, you had bet- 
ter quit.”” That same philosophy ought 
to apply to every individual in our in- 
dustry today with relation to his par- 
ticular job. It is safe to assume that 
none of us are in this business for 
our health or just for fun. We 
hope to earn a satisfactory livelihood, 
including reasonable security for our 
declining years. If this be our motive, 
then certainly we should be willing to 
assume the responsibilities that go with 
our job. As a matter of fact some of 
these are so vital that we must assume 
them if we expect our industry and our 
jobs to be preserved. 

Perhaps the most basic individual 
responsibility is that we know our in- 
dustry well enough to talk about it in- 
telligently and then speak up at every 
opportunity, particularly when some 
one attacks it. We ought to know what 
this great business of ours means to 
each of us individually and what it 
means to the public. If we don’t know, 
we should learn. Once we do know, we 
should never let an occasion pass with- 
out talking about some phase of it— 
our low rates, our new appliances and 
services, the share of the tax burden 
we carry, better lighting, adequate wir- 
ing, our new light sources, the economy 
and reliability of electric service or any 
one of a hundred different subjects. 
Such tactics seem to me to be just plain 
common sense. Without this kind of loy- 
alty, knowledge, enthusiasm and optim- 
ism how is the public to learn that ours 
is a progressive, live industry? 

Particularly when we hear critics at- 
tack or revile the industry, should we 
rally to its defense. For many years it 
was our singular misfortune to be the 
target for all manner of charges. Un- 
fortunately in too many instances we 
took these attacks lying down. Today 
all business and industry is subject to 
criticism, political attack, over-regula- 
tion, and public suspicion. This is 
largely the result of propaganda spread 
by a small minority group whose sym- 
pathies and principles are opposed to 
our American system of individual initi- 
ative and enterprise. If they are per- 
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mitted to continue their subtle attack, 
we may face eventual regimentation and 
a totalitarian state. We as individuals 
should decided here and now whethe: 
we want to travel that road. If we do 
not, then we should shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of defending, yes, even 
fighting for our American system. 

Wendell Willkie concisely and clear], 
stated this proposition in his recent 
petition and declaration, “We, the 
People” : 

“In this decade you have separated 
‘business’ and ‘industry’ from the ordi- 
nary lives of people and have applied 
against them a philosophy of hate and 
mistrust, but we, the people, say: busi- 
ness and industry are part of our daily 
lives; in hurting them you hurt us. 
Therefore, abandon this attitude of hate 
and set our enterprises free.” 


“In this decade, under the banners of 
reform, you have usurped our sov- 
ereign power by curtailing the Bill of 
Rights, by short-circuiting the states, 
and by placing in the hands of a few 
men in executive commissions all of the 
powers requisite to tyranny; and we 
the people, say to you: we do not want 
a monopolistic government any more 
than we want a monopolistic industry. 
Give us back the powers that our fore- 
fathers declared to be ours; liberate 
us to govern ourselves by law.” 


I need not tell you that this freedom 
is a priceless thing. It and the right of 
self-determination are something we 
must fight for, collectively and_ indi- 
vidually. 

There is another responsibility that 
vitally affects our welfare which w 
should not overlook. There are many 
times when we are too prone to look 
upon ourselves as a manufacturer, a 
retailer, a utility man, a wholesaler, o1 
a contractor, forgetful of the fact that 
as such, we are a member of a whole 
industry as well. By its very nature 
ours is a complex industry. But this 
need not becloud the fact that there 
are definite interrelationships and an 
interdependence that vitally affect our 
individual and collective welfare. We 
should never overlook that fact that 
none of the branches of our industry. 
and hence none of the members of those 
branches, can succeed without _ the 
help and understanding of the othe: 
branches. 


* “Fortune,” April, 1940, p. 65. 





“We must vindicate our position by comparison. 
Does the historical cost of building and rebuilding 
the highway and other public services provided by 
government indicate the superiority of government 
in meeting constantly changing conditions? Does 
anyone believe that the accomplishments in our in- 


dustry would have been greater had government 
assumed the responsibility of building, owning and 
operating the light and power business since its in- 
ception? History will reveal that our industry has 
met its responsibilities as well as the government.— 
C. J. Strike, president, Idaho Power Co. 
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There is no recent example which better illustrates 
the readiness of the private power industry to meet 
changing conditions than is found in the two con- 
tracts—one between Southern California Edison Co. 
and Pacific Gas and Electric Co. and the other be- 
tween the Edison company and San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Co. These contracts, voluntarily 
arranged by the three companies and formerly ap- 
proved by the Railroad Cemmission, pave the way 
for distinct savings by the contracting parties and 
the consuming public as well. In both cases the im- 


mediate installation of additional steam capacity has 
been obviated. Particularly in the case of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., this represents a real public 
economy, as it will provide for the shift of surplus 
power in the south to the north pending the arrival 
of power from Shasta. These arrangements were 
made with a minimum of effort and the entire absence 
of red tape, and demonstrate that regional planning 
and cooperation can be effected voluntarily, without 
governmental compulsion.—Harry J. Bauer, presi- 
dent, Southern California Edison Co. 





So I offer the plea that as individuals 
we constantly strive for industry sol- 
idarity. We need mutual understanding. 
We should not provoke intra-industry 
animosities. We should endeavor to 
maintain a considerate appreciation 
of the other fellow’s point of view. Only 
by achieving the maximum correlation 
of purpose and cooperation may we ex- 
pect to grow and progress. 


theirs. 


A responsibility which, by its nature, 
is bound to be underestimated is that 
of being a good citizen of the democ- 
racy. With most of us, the satisfaction 
of regarding ourselves as good citizens 
arises mainly through our being fairly 
conscientious about claiming income- 
tax deductions and taking our hats off 
when the flag goes by. 

Outside of these none too exciting oc- 
casions, our citizenship tends to occupy 
about as much of our conscious thought 
as does the responsibility of winding 
our watches. 

It seems to me that there are dozens 
of ways in which each of us might 
extend his influence as an American 
citizen, doing so to the immense bene- 
fit of himself, his company and the 
citizenry at large. Might not each of us, 
for example, be on a little better terms 
with the milk man, or the mail man, 
or that “queer guy” who lives two 
houses down the street? 

The fact is that the “queer guy” prob- 
ably sees us in the same way, and that 
the very slightest overtures would 


munity has some opinion, whether good 
or bad. If the community fails to make 
the connection, if the community sees 
the electrical industry as anything ex- 
cept ourselves, it is our fault; it isn’t 
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The community, or the citizenry, or 
what you will, is pretty self-sufficient 
and tends toward suspicion of sugges- 
itself. It behooves 
us, therefore, to avoid the position of 
being outsiders looking in. The inside 
track is wide open, 
it requires nothing 
ested participation 


tion from outside 


and to move along 
more than an inter- 
in the community’s 


mate its full weight. Haven’t we a tend- 
ency, for example, to think of this re- 
sponsibility as being practically the 
same from day to day? 

We don’t have to look back many 
years to see the new shades of mean- 
ing that this responsibility has taken 
on. For instance, today our job includes 
not only doing the task itself well, but 
also shouldering the burden of proof 
that it was so done. Yet who can iden- 
tify the day on which he took a fresh 
look at his own work in the light of this 
new fact? 

As individuals let us not forget the 
value of integrity and intellectual hon- 
esty. Some of our critics may be dere- 
lict in the exercise of these virtues, but 
that should not serve as justification for 
our ignoring them. If we would but 
observe the precepts of the Golden Rule 
in all of our daily dealings, many of 
the problems that confront us as indi- 
viduals, as units in the industry and as 
an industry itself would disappear. 

Our final responsibility is a vital one. 
It is that we should forego complacence 
and self-satisfaction. We are living in 
an era of change, whether we like it 
or not. It behooves us to keep step, or 
even better still, to be out in front. 
The past few months have given us a 
striking example of the dangers of com- 
placence and a false sense of security. 
We need only contemplate the fate of 
some of the so-called neutral states of 
Europe to appreciate what happens 
when we fail to be alert. Smugness in- 


change opinions on both sides. Simi- 
larly, a small part of all our business 
and social actions might be animated 
by the consciousness that we are as sig- 
nificant a part of the community as 


anybody else. 


The collective weight of such a mo- 


multiple affairs. 


So far I have avoided mentioning our 
most important responsibility, because 
it is one of which we are so well aware 
—the responsibility of doing our own 
work well. 

It is a safe bet that most of us are 


vites a blitzkreig on the part of some 
aggressor. 

As individuals in a great industry 
with a great heritage, and with even 
greater opportunities for the future, 
each of us must assume his full share 
of responsibility. It is the only way in 


tivating spirit, if exercised by all of 
us, even to a slight degree, could work 
magical results. For we are this elec- 
trical industry, about which our com- 


other almost all 


thinking about this in one way or an- 


which we can go forward. It is the only 


the time we are at way in which our industry can earn 
work. But I sometimes wonder if that 
very habit doesn’t lead us to underesti- 


and justify the confidence of the Amer- 
ican public. 





“It is disturbing that after nearly eight years of 
the ‘abundant life’ so many millions of our people 
(perhaps the majority of them) can still pursue the 
illusive ‘will of the wisp.’ It is encouraging that it 
has suddenly become respectable to be a_ public 
utility man. This is truer now than for any time in 


many years. Hence Wendell Willkie and his standing 
with thoughtful men and women in all strata of life. 
Willkie is a fighter. It is very evident that if the 
public utility industry has a message for the people, 
they will listen. But the message must be a real one.” 
—H. A. Lemmon, president, Sierra Pacific Power Co. 
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TIME FOR A 


~ DOUBLE- 


~—-BARRELED 


OFFENSIVE 


By J. E. E. ROYER 
Washington Water Power Co. 


AM AGAIN pleased at the oppor- 

tunity offered by ELEctTRIcAL WEST 

for addressing the members of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power as- 
sociation as though we were assembled 
in a convention hall, as I did seven 
years ago. And I welcome the interest 
of those who are not members of the 
association but who, as readers of ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, may pause to glance over 
my remarks and the various convention 
reports. 

In 1933, in the midst of the depres- 
sion, I offered you a slogan in the title 
of my paper, “Stay With It And Fight 
For It.” You have been staying with 
it and fighting for it ever since—and | 
believe you are making progress. 

You have made progress in many di- 
rections—in lowering rates, in increas- 
ing efficiencies and in sharing the tasks 
of civic and community betterments. 
But there is much yet to be done; new 
responsibilities have risen to take the 
places of tasks completed. 

For many years the purpose of our 
association coincided with the purposes 
of our individual companies. They were 
threefold—to extend electric service, to 
improve electric service and to lower 
rates. These fundamental purposes re- 
main, and with undiminished impor- 
tance. Two other important activities 
must now be added to our agenda. We 
must secure for our companies and our 
industry a greater public enthusiasm, 


and we must do all in our power to 
help dispose of the vast number of kilo- 
watts that will become available as the 
federally constructed projects reach 
completion. 

The history of our industry and, sim- 
ilarly, the history of our respective elec- 
tric service companies has been one of 
ceaseless activity. Since the beginning 
we have been steadily building plants. 
building lines, carrying on financing 
programs, building loads—year after 
year we have witnessed the steady 
growth of the various companies. 

If we were remiss in anything during 
that period, we were remiss in telling 
our story. We probably assumed that 
as long as we did a good job of de- 
livering electric service — dependable 
service at reasonable rates—the public 
would think well of us. In the normal 
course of events such a _ conclusion 


would have been correct. But antagon- 
istic forces which had been latent for 
many years flared up during the depres- 
sion. And their attack is still continu- 
ing. 
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Such an attack does not call for a de- 
fense, but rather for an offensive. It 
can be met successfully only by a posi- 
tive, continuous program of public re- 
lations. 

In the last few months the long- 
gathering clouds of war have broken 
over Europe—the dictators have shout- 
ed their defiance to the democracies of 
the world and have let loose the organ- 
ized forces of mechanized havoc. In 
seeking to impose their “isms” and 
philosophies on other nations they are 
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gambling everything on a_ reckless 
throw of the dice of destruction. 

In view of the tremendous upheaval 
that is going on across the waters it 
behooves us to re-define Americanism 
and what it means. More than anything 
else it means freedom — freedom in 
thought, word and action. And the time 
to begin defending that freedom is now. 

The electric service industry is typ- 
ically American. American genius and 
free enterprise are responsible for our 
industry and for its outstanding con- 
tributions to our industrial, agricultural 
and domestic life. Under the American 
system we have been free to conduct 
our researches, to develop resources. 
(both material and human) and to 
make our services available to all with- 
out favor or discrimination. That we 
have been successful is due to the en- 
ergy and initiative of the men and 
women who have given their lives to 
this industry. 

Because it is typically American, our 
industry has been singled out for the 
initial attack. If it goes down to defeat 
the attack will press on, seeking to 
overcome other industries typical of 
the American system until finally Amer- 
icanism itself will be in grave jeopardy. 

It becomes our duty and our responsi- 
bility, therefore, to do all in our power 
to impress our customers and the pub- 
lic generally with the true story of the 
private utility. We have a good story 
——a true story—and it will stand re- 
telling time and time again. 

Let that be the first order of busi- 
ness. Turn the light of public relations 
on every action which is contemplated. 
every policy which is about to be 
adopted. Everything we do can be made 
to contribute something towards the 
formulating of a favorable public re- 
action. 


We are, or soon will be, surrounded 
by kilowatts from federally constructed 
projects. Millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers money have gone into the proj- 
ects for the production of these kilo- 
watts. And whereas, with a private util- 
ity, installation of new generating ca- 
pacity is in direct proportion to possi- 
ble markets, these new kilowatts do not 
have a market in view. The market must 
be found. 

We must help to find that market. 
we must help to dispose of those kilo- 
watts, through a program of coordina- 
tion and cooperation. Coordination and 





“Recent statistics of the electric light and power 
industry once more demonstrate the progressive 
vitality of this important branch of America’s social 
and economic structure. In spite of the development 
of large Federal power projects in recent years, 90 
per cent of all power generated in 1939 was pro- 


duced in privately-owned plants. The penetration of 
electric service to the most remote areas continues 
without interruption. Not only is the power industry 
inseparably geared to American progress, but no in- 
dustry has made a greater contribution to American 
living.” —James B. Black, president, G and E. 











cooperation will save taxpayers and 
ratepayers alike from the needless waste 
and inefficiency which results from du- 
plication and competition. It is an eco- 
nomic fact, axiomatic in this industry, 
that any substantial market for kilo- 
watts cannot be created over night. We 
know that neither the availability nor 
the cost of a kilowatt will put that kilo- 
watt to work. Even that type of indus- 
try which uses electricity as a principal 
productive process, such as an electro- 
chemical or electro-metallurgical indus- 
try, does not find the cost of power to 
be a major determining factor in the 
choice of location. 


The average industry finds the cost 
of power to be something less than two 
per cent of the cost of the manufactured 
product. We can readily see, therefore, 
that power at the lowest imaginable 
cost is not sufficiently important to 
justify the transfer of established indus- 
tries from one part of the country to 
another. 


Consequently we cannot wait for in- 
dustries to be attracted to the Pacific 
Northwest merely because of the avail- 
ability of a vast number of kilowatts of 
capacity. But, through a plan of co- 
operation by private utilities and fed- 








eral agencies, we can create other in- 
ducements to potential industrial power 
users. 


For example, one course might be 
the encouragement of a favorable tax 
situation, for taxes loom large in the 
life of any industrial establishment. 
Private utilities now contribute large 
sums to federal, state and local pur- 
poses and the payment of this tax 
money reduces appreciably the amount 
other taxpayers. including industries. 
must pay. If the private utilities were 
removed from the scene, the effect on 
the tax situation would be serious and 
would be a definite deterrent to the 
location of industries in this region, as 
well as harmful to the operations of our 
present industries. 


Similarly, the paralleling of existing 
lines would be wasteful and extrava- 
gant, for someone, either the taxpayer 
or the ratepayer, would have to pay for 
the erection and maintenance of lines 
which would not be actually necessary. 


We can assist materially in the dis- 
posing of these new kilowatts through 
stimulation of our sales activities and 
through the securing of greater efh- 
ciencies in operation. The latter pos- 
sibility should prove a stimulating chal- 





lenge to every engineer in the industry 
because it indicates an important shift 
in the sphere of activity of the engineer. 
Engineers have made major contribu- 
tions in the past in the construction of 
generating facilities; but the comple- 
tion of the large federal projects closes 
the gate for many years to come on this 
avenue of opportunity. This situation 
focuses our attention on the value of 
research and ingenuity in the fields of 
transmission, distribution and operation 
activities. 


The major challenge, of course, is to 
those in the sales end of the industry. 
As I have pointed out before, these new 
kilowatts are going to have to be sold 

-and I might almost say that it is to 
be a selling program without quotas 
and without limitations. To achieve suc- 
cess the sales forces must work not only 
with imagination and persistence but 
must also recruit to their assistance the 
rank and file of those engaged in the 
electric service industry. 


The future is not as discouraging as 
may imagine. There is a way 
out, and that way lies along the avenue 
of cooperation and coordination, and if 
we illuminate it with intelligent public 
relations we will not lose our way. 


some 





“Individual initiative and individual liberty are 
complementary and inseparable. When government 
enters into business competition with its citizens and 
through restrictive laws and multifarious bureau 
rules and regulations takes away opportunity of re- 
ward for the individual, then individual liberty is 





and a regimented citizenry. 


doomed and we are headed for the totalitarian state 


By keeping open the 


road of opportunity and the goal of adequate indi- 
vidual reward, we are preserving the tenets of liberty 
upon which this country was founded.” 
Gadsby, president, Utah Power & Light Co. 
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BONNEVILLE 
SPEAKS 10 
PORTLAND 


AUL J. RAVER, Bonneville 
p administrator, tossed the Fed- 

eral government's gauntlet into 
the ring in which Portland Ore.’s 
PUD fight was waged in a speech at 
Reed College in that city May 1. Al- 
though he disclaimed authority to en- 
ter local campaigns under the Bonne- 
ville Act, his speech, which was a 
vituperative attack on the local pri- 
vate utility industry, was obviously 
designed to influence votes in favor 
of the PUD proposal under consid- 
eration in Portland, and of a further 
extension of government ownership 
in Bonneville’s field of operation. 


“I am ordered at all times” he 
said, “in selling this power to give 
preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives, and right 
here we come to the relationship be- 
tween the Bonneville program and 
the public ownership movement in 
the Northwest . . . Congress foresaw 
that few communities in the North- 
west would be willing to have Bon- 
neville power generated and trans- 
mitted to their doorsteps at cost and 
there handed over to_ privately- 
owned companies for distribution at 
such profits as the companies might 
be able to make. The Bonneville Act 
therefore gives public agencies and 
cooperatives first call upon Bonne- 
ville’s power, 


A portion of Raver’s speech was 
devoted to an attack on holding 
companies, with particular reference 
to the stock-selling activities of Cen- 
tral Public Service Corp., one-time 
owner of Portland Electric Power 
and its subsidiaries. Holding com- 
pany abuses, he said, led to the pass- 
ing of the holding company act of 
1935, and to the additional regula- 
tory influence of “yard stick” rates 
established in areas in which the 
Federal government embarked on 
power production such as TVA and 
the Pacific Northwest. Holding com- 
pany purchases of operating prop- 
erties, he said, were made “at in- 
flated values based on the assump- 
tion that high rate levels would be 


maintained,” and added: “Then, to 
preserve their empires against com- 
petition, they fought every effort of 
the public to establish publicly- 
owned systems.” 

Attacking duplication of distribu- 
tion facilities of the two Portland 
companies, Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. and Northwestern Electric 
Co., he said, “Portland is entitled to 
lower rates than it is now getting,” 
implying that public ownership 
would bring this about. 

He accused the utility industry 
with fighting the encroachment of 
public ownership saying, ‘“Natu- 
rally the private utility management 
with lucrative jobs at stake has 
wanted to remain in the business, and 
so has attempted to obstruct, delay, 
and discourage establishment or ac- 
quisition of publicly-owned systems, 
even after an electorate has voted for 
publicly-owned operations.” 
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He charged the private utility in- 
dustry in the Northwest with obstruct- 
ing the Bonneville program, citing 
the appearance of the president of 
The Washington Water Power Co. 
before a hearing in Washington, 
D.C. on the Bonneville budget, with 
the protest that Bonneville was spend- 
ing the people’s money unnecessarily 
on duplicating transmission lines and 
with the attempt to show how Bonne- 
ville lines could be coordinated with 
existing transmission lines more eco- 
nomically. Raver said, “My reply to 
that proposal was (1) that it would 
prevent carrying out the intent of 
Congress; (2) that the existing trans- 
mission lines of private utilities are 
insufficient to carry Bonneville power 
and hence, the Bonneville lines do 
not duplicate existing lines; (3) that 
it would leave the new generators 
standing idle at the Bonneville Dam 
and later at Grand Coulee; (4) that 
it would defeat any public ownership 
movement in this region. It is exactly 
the kind of attitude taken by that pri- 


vate company, controlled by the 
largest holding company system in 
the country, that interferes with the 
widest use of power at the lowest 
possible rates.” 

He cited another obstacle that 
could permanently nullify the Bon- 
neville program, as being “the con- 
tinued opposition of private utilities 
in the Northwest to the establishment 
of publicly owned systems in spite of 
the wishes of local voters. This oppo- 
sition starts from the time attempts 
are made to put a proposal on the 
ballot and sometimes continues 
through all attempts of a public util- 
ity district to set up and operate its 
own system.” He went on to com- 
mend West Coast Power Co., Willapa 
Electric Co., Grays Harbor Railway 
& Light Co. for having “cooperated 
to a reasonable extent” by selling 
their properties to PUDs in Ska- 
mania, Wahkiakum, Pacific and 
Grays Harbor counties respectively. 

Still another obstacle, he said, 
would be the inertia among the 
people of the Northwest, “a satisfac- 
tion with things as they are, a sur- 
render to the notion that since aver- 
age power rates in the Northwest are 
lower than in the nation as a whole, 
why worry about getting lower 
rates?” 

The last obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of Bonneville’s program 
he said “Rests in the attitude that 
leaders of the privately-owned util- 
ities choose to take toward the con- 
cept of the widest distribution of 
power at the lowest rates. If they 
were to champion this program 
through aggressive policies—by pro- 
motional rate cutting, by elimination 
of unnecessary charges to operations, 
including unreasonably high salaries 
of executives, and by voluntary mer- 
gers only where economical results 
can be gained, there would be little 
demand for public ownership.” 

He summed up the policies of the 
Bonneville Power Administration in 
these words: “(1) The Bonneville 
Power Administration will render 
every possible assistance to estab- 
lished public agencies desiring to use 
Bonneville power; (2) With due re- 
gard for the rights of its customers 
it will negotiate resale rate con- 
tracts designed to insure the ulti- 
mate consumer the full benefits of 
its low-cost power; (3) It will en- 
courage the development of public 
ownership on a sound basis in every 
instance where such development is 
essential to the fulfillment of the 
policies of Congress as expressed in 
the Bonneville Act.” 
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HE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY was 
IL born as an industry about 50 years 
ago. I found myself employed in it at 
the age of 22, and have spent nearly 
27 years in this business and in this 
industry, or more than half of the 
lifetime of the industry. During this 
short period of fifty years, the industry 
has developed from nothing but an idea 
to the point where today there are more 
than 12 billion dollars of the money 
of millions of our people invested in 
it. The industry today serves more than 
25 million customers, and more than 
48 million horsepower is constantly 
present in its transmission lines and its 
distribution systems, available at the 
press of a button to do the work of 
millions of households, and to turn the 
machinery in our great factories. This 
great industry was built by individuals 
who dreamed and planned and worked, 
who risked their own savings and ac- 
cepted the responsibility for giving life 
and force to their plans, the responsi- 
bility for directing the efforts of others, 
and the responsibility of securing an 
earning, a profit if you please, on the 
pooled investment of the thousands of 
others who were willing to go along 
with them. 

As a whole the electric industry has 
had a brilliant and healthy record. As 
the use of electricity developed, as 
technical improvements were made, as 
economies were effected through tying 
together small and isolated plants, rates 
have been steadily reduced. The indus- 
try for the past 27 years has been regu- 
lated by local and state agencies, and 
more recently also by federal agencies, 
until today not a move can be made to 
sell a security, to modify rates, to estab- 
lish service rules, or to perform any 
one of countless other acts without ap- 
proval of local or state authority, or 
of one or more federal agencies, and 
sometimes by one after the other. No 
other industry is more completely regu- 
lated. No one I know in the industry 
objects to fair and comprehensive regu- 
lation. 

Increasing knowledge of the effective- 
ness of this regulation will be distinctly 
helpful to all concerned. It brings as- 
surance to rate payers of a fair deal 
and efficient operation, and assurance 
to investors that their money will be 
carefully utilized. Pride of performance 
on the part of management is of itself 
a powerful regulating force in the pub- 
lic interest. There have been mistakes 
and losses in the past but let me em- 
phasize that such losses have been 
taken by the security holders, and not 
by the taxpayers or the customers. 
Under regulation rates are based on 
legitimate investment in used and use- 
ful property, not on stocks or bonds or 
on money spent in mistaken or impru- 
dent ventures. 


Tit 

IMPORTANCE 
OF PRIVAT 
ENTERPRISE 


By PAUL B. McKEE* 


There have been mistakes and losses 
in other businesses, and woeful dis- 
appointments in government. Today 
we are proud of our banking system. I 
know that our governmental structure, 
local, state and national, has the con- 
fidence and respect of our people. But 
there have been mistakes and abuses 
in the banking business, and there have 
been glaring mistakes and abuses, and 
even crooked dealings, in government. 
We do not condemn or destroy our 
form of government, nor do we con- 
demn or destroy, or even “take over,” 
our banking system, because of these 
mistakes. We are all conscious that pro- 
fessional “medicine men” are now try- 
ing to dig up a few of these dead horses 
in utility operations, in the hope that 
we will be sickened into experimenting 
with their quack and dangerous pre- 
scriptions, but practically minded citi- 
zens are not so easily taken in. We 
know the corrections have been made, 
and that further corrections will be 
made, and that further corrections will 
be made when demonstrated to be 
necessary. Let us make use of our sys- 
tem to the best advantage and go for- 
ward with it. 

The last ten years in this country 
have been critical years for the elec- 
tric industry as well as for business 
generally. We have gone through years 
of depression, years of uncertainty. Yet 
during that time the average annual resi- 
dential use of electricity in the United 
States has increased from 500 kw.-hr to 
nearly 900, and the average rate per 
kilowatt-hour has decreased from 6.3c 
to 4.06c 


* President, Pacific Power & Light Co. Ex- 
tracts from an address delivered at Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., May 8, 1940, answering charges 
made by Dr. Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Admin- 
istrator, in a speech before the same group on 
May 1. Extracts from Dr. Raver’s address ap- 
pear on the preceding page. 
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Those of us who are in the utility bus- 
iness recognize that its future and the 
interests of our security holders are 
firmly and inevitably bound up with 
the area we serve. We cannot be pros- 
perous unless they are prosperous. We 
cannot export kilowatt hours or thous- 
ands of feet of gas to the Orient or 
even to California. 

We in the utility business realize that 
one of the important lubricants neces- 
sary to enable the wheels of enterprise 
to turn and produce results is coopera- 
tion. All of us who have been brought 
up in the modern business school real- 
ize that through cooperation progress 
and development result, but that war 
between companies and customers or 
between industry and government ac- 
complishes only disruption and _stag- 
nation. We of the West want and must 
have progress and development. We are 
still in a relatively undeveloped state. 
Therefore, when it was announced that 
the federal government intended to 
invest money in great power, naviga- 
tion and irrigation projects on the Co- 
lumbia River, it was perfectly natural 
for people in our industry to declare 
that we stood ready to cooperate in 
every possible manner consistent with 
the interests of our security holders and 
the public to help make these govern- 
mental projects a success. There was 
nothing mysterious about the formation 
of this policy; it was the natural and 
the logical thing for us to do. The en- 
tire investment which we represent, and 
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the welfare and future of all of the 
several thousand employees to whom we 
great obligation for their un- 
failing service, depend upon the pros- 
perity and development of this area. 

Any government-subsidized source ot 
raw material, whether it be power or 
coal or iron or timber is bound to be 
helpful to the locality to-which that sub- 


owe a 
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sidy from the whole nation is given. 
We were encouraged by this knowledge, 
and by the statements made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Portland on Sept. 21, 
1932, in which, after pointing out the 
undeniable right of cities and public 
bodies when they are not satisfied with 
the service being rendered or the rates 
charged by a public utility to go into 
the business for themselves, he stated, 
and I quote: 

“T do not hold with those who advo- 
cate government ownership or govern- 
ment operation of all utilities. I state to 
you categorically that as a broad gen- 
eral rule the development of utilities 
should remain, with certain exceptions, 
a function for private initiative and 
private capital.” 

And he went on to say that there are 
exceptions, and again I quote: 

“Again we must go back to first prin- 
ciples: A utility is in most cases a 
monopoly, and it is by no means pos- 
sible in every case for government to 
insure at all times from mere inspec- 
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tion, supervision and regulation that 
the public shall get a fair deal—in 
other words, to insure adequate service 
and reasonable rates, rates as low as 
you have in Portland where they are 
lower than in many other cities through- 
out the country.” 

In speaking of his idea to bring 
about the development of great feder- 
ally-owned hydroelectric projects, he 
stated as follows, and I again quote: 

“State owned or federal owned power 
sites can and should properly be de- 
veloped by government itself. When so 
developed, private capital should be 
given the first opportunity to trans- 
mit and distribute the power on the 
basis of the best service and the lowest 
rates to give a reasonable profit only.” 

The companies in Portland in our 
opinion and, I am sure, in the opinion 
of impartial authorities, meet these spe- 
cifications. 

It seemed to us in the utility business 
that here was a fair and constructive 
offer of cooperation between the private 
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utilities and this great government-sub- 
sidized Bonneville project, which would 
result in great benefits to all the people 
of this region. Accordingly, only a few 
days after the President had announced 
his intention to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Bonneville dam, I made the 
following public statement in behalf of 
the Northwestern Electric Co., which 
appeared in the Oregonian of October 
8, 1933: 

“This is a time in the history of Port- 
land when there has been 100 percent 
unity. Let us preserve that unity and 
turn it to further use in bringing about 
a bigger and better city where all may 
share in the benefits of industrial de- 
velopment. Let us not lose sight of that 
valuable unity in our enthusiasm of 
the moment. We have won the Bonne- 
ville project, whieh everyone wanted; 
let us now lend our unified efforts to 
seeing this dam through to completion. 

“We have frequently been asked 
about our position regarding the devel- 
opment at Bonneville. This develop- 
ment is part of the program for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and 
al! of the money required for it is 
being provided by the federal govern- 
ment. The plan is to build a dam fo: 
purposes of navigation and power de- 
velopment. While there is a substantial 
surplus of electric power in this dis- 
trict at the present time, nevertheless 
the construction of this dam entirely 
at the expense of the federal govern- 
ment should he accepted and the best 
possible use made of it. 

“Tf the federal government will sell 
the power at low enough rates, it is 
possible that some large industries of 
a kind not operating here now may be 
attracted. This company has already 
publicly evidenced its definite desire 
and expectation to cooperate actively 
in efforts to bring industries here, also 
to utilize as much of this power as it 
can upon a proper economical basis 

“Most industries spend for electrical 
power a maximum of 11% to 3 per cent 
of what it costs to manufacture thei! 
products. However, for certain classes 
of heavy industries the cost of power 
represents a larger percentage of the 
total cost of manufacture than the abov: 
figures. Ordinarily, as it can be readily 
understood, the location of an industry 
is not determined because of cheap 
power. Other factors, such as transpor 
tation, supply of raw materials, avail- 
ability and nearness of major markets. 
taxes and satisfactory labor and cli- 
matic conditions are much more import- 
ant than the cost of power. 

“There are some industries, however. 
as to which a governmentally aided. 
low cost power supply may represent 
an important inducement in the loca- 
tion of new plants, and it is this type 
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of industry which it is hoped will be 
attracted to this locality if the federal 
government provides substantial blocks 
of power at low cost. 

“We do not feel that the federal 
government will compete with legiti- 
mate private enterprise and are con- 
fident that the rights of our security 
holders will be adequately protected by 
a reasonable policy and fair attitude 
upon the part of the federal govern- 
ment.” 

This statement made six and a helf 
years ago is still the platform on which 
we stand, and events during the years 
have justified our position. We have 
also been encouraged to attempt to 
bring to fruition this cooperative policy 
with Bonneville by the ever-increasing 
use of our service, and by the apparent 
realization on the part of thousands of 
people living in this area that they 
now enjoy the benefits of very low 
rates from companies which are carry- 
ing a staggering burden of taxes. 


Refinancing 


For my own part, I have been fur- 
ther encouraged as a result of my ex- 
perience of last year when it became my 
duty and opportunity to help to bring 
about a refinancing of the Northwestern 
Electric Co.’s then outstanding 6 per- 
cent bonds and 6 percent notes. After 
months of exhaustive investigation by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, during which every detail of the 
company’s business and management 
was investigated microscopically and 
exhaustively, we were authorized to 
issue and sell, if we could, $6,700,000 
of bonds at 4 percent and $2,800,000 of 
notes at 414 per cent. The cost of this 
money to the company is lower than 
the cost of the money recently obtained 
by the Grays Harbor Public Utility 
District through the sale of its revenue 
bonds. One reason for this is that there 
was not included in our cost any 21% 
percent commission to a Wall Street 
promoter, who now has financing con- 
tracts with most of the Washington 
PUD’s. As you probably know, the is- 
suance and sale of the securities of 
such districts do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission or of any other 
regulatory body. You may also be 
aware that the rates of the Grays Har- 
bor PUD are considerably higher than 
our rates in Portland; that if at any 
time its revenues are insufficient to pay 
the interest and amortization charges, 
the arrangement with the bankers re- 
quires the rates to be raised; and that 
such rates cannot be controlled by any 
state or federal commission if it should 
become necessary to raise the rates to 
meet fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses. 


Our companies are cooperating with 


Bonneville. We hope we may be per- 
mitted to continue to de so. We have 
stated publicly on any number of oc- 
casions that we will purchase such 
amounts of Bonneville energy as can 
be utilized advantageously and_ will 
pass on to our customers all savings 
that may result. We have suggested a 
basis for fair, cooperative use of our 
transmission facilities. During the per- 
iod from August 18, 1938 to December 
31, 1939, Northwestern Electric Co. 
transmitted many thousands of kilo- 
watt-hours from Bonneville to Portland, 
to take the place of steam-generated 
energy in Portland, all of which was 
prior to the time any government- 


owned transmission lines had _ been 
built from Bonneville to Portland. 
As a matter of fact, today the 


much talked of Forest Grove and Canby 
systems are being served, not over 
Bonneville lines, but over the lines of 
Portland General Electric Co. under a 
cooperative arrangement which that 
company has made with Bonneville. 


Preservation of Enterprise 


In discussing private enterprise, let 
me make very clear my deep-seated 
conviction that the preservation of free 
enterprise in America is essential to 
the preservation of free government in 
these United States. I believe it to be 
a responsibility of American citizen- 
ship to oppose the efforts of any group 
bent on destroying a legitimate private 
industry through tax-free, government 
subsidized competition, because if one 
group can succeed in doing this to one 
industry, then the same kind of group 
and the same tactics can be used to 
destroy all free enterprise. 

Fundamentally, there is no differ- 
ence between the reckless use of antag- 
onistic, government-sponsored propa- 
ganda to wreck the private utilities and 
the use of these same methods to de- 
stroy our democratic form of govern- 
ment itself. 

We in America cannot bring ourselves 
to imagine an America of the future 
devoid of enterprise, of initiative, of 
individual self-respect, or of oppor- 
tunity. 

We in America must in these days 
consider that the threats to all of these 
qualities that have come to describe 
America to us, and to differentiate this 
nation to us from the other nations of 
the world, are only temporary and 
transient threats—that we will and must 
outlive them. 

I believe in private not political op- 
eration of business. I believe that all 
business must be reasonably regulated 
by the government in order to avoid 
abuses. I do not believe that govern- 
ment should undertake any more busi- 
ness than is really necessary to provide 
evods or services not otherwise obtain- 
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able on satisfactory terms. Neither do 
I believe in surrendering our local home 
rule and local control over business 
and government to an_ all-powerful 
bureaucracy in Washington. 

It has been said that our companies 
have resisted the selling of sections of 
their properties. Anyone who _ repre- 
sents the owners of a house or lot or 
a factory or a public utility system 
must, if he is to discharge his respon- 
sibility in the proper manner, be pre- 
pared to present to his associates any 
fair offer which may be made to him 
by a legitimate purchaser. No such offer 
has been made to us. While I do not 
believe in public ownership of electric 
utilities, I wish to make it very clear 
that any time a legitimate purchaser 
presents an offer for a substantial sec- 
tion of the properties which I represent, 
that offer will be promptly reported to 
the stockholders for their approval or 
disapproval. However, inasmuch as we 
are dealing with a public matter, | 
insist that any offer of ‘this sort should 
have the voted approval of the resi- 
dents of the area involved, setting forth 
clearly and distinctly just what the 
proposition is and how it affects them 
and their property. I will not make any 
“bhack-room” trades with any promoter 
working for a large commission which, 
if the deal is in the public interest, no 
one should have to pay. 


No Quarrel 


In closing, may I say that | have no 
quarrel with Dr. Raver. I recognize the 
very difficult situation in which he finds 
himself. I recognize that he is being 
pulled and hauled between what I con- 
sider to be a fair, logical and workable 
program of cooperation with existing 
utilities, and the desire of certain ele- 
ments here and in Washington who 
wish him to force all of the private 
utilities of this area into public owner- 
ship. I have enjoyed my personal con- 
tacts with him. I expect to enjoy more 
of them in the future. I feel confident 
that in the end it will be rocognized 
that cooperation between the govern- 
ment agencies and the existing utilities 
will bring about the maximum of prog- 
ress and development. 

May I further emphasize in conclud- 
ing that I, for one, believe that a coun- 
try like ours with its resources, its 
highly intelligent and well-educated 
population, and its government of free 
and liberal men and women, can never 
be licked either in an economic, a po- 
litical, or a military sense as long as 
we maintain the American way of doing 
things. Our economic machine is in 
good order. It is ready to go forward 
and to produce. Nothing can stop us 
if we keep the bearings lubricated with 
a reasonable .degree of mutual confi- 
dence and cooperation. 
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HOW Wi 
CAN WE 
CULT? 


While still we may, 


some Free Speech 
about Government 


by Business 


AST stand of that well known 
ine “freedom of speech, 

assembly, religion and _ press” 
seems to be America. While yet there 
was opportunity to exercise these priv- 
ileges EvectricaL West addressed a 
simple query to representative business 
men in retail distribution, wholesale 
distribution, among manufacturers 
agents, electrical contractors, and util- 
ity sales department heads. They were 
urged to “get it off their chest” for 
the good of the business. 

“How is government affecting your 
business?” each was asked. 

Amazing answers are still coming in 
as these pages go to press. But most 
amazing has been the number who 
caution, “don’t quote me.” This of 
itself is indicative of fear that what 
they say may be used against them, a 
measure of the degree to which freedom 
has already been abridged under psy- 
chological pressure. 

The answers themselves are realistic 
and significant. A clue to some of the 
ways government could redirect itself 
to stimulate employment, to lower costs 
of distribution, to accomplish some of 
the social ends presumably being sought 
now through other ways that are retard- 


ing instead, can be found in these 
answers. A government administration 
genuinely interested in finding sound 
ways to accomplish such ends could 
find important hints in these comments. 

As reflected here, that margin be- 
tween cost and selling price is being 
cut so thin, because of the increasing 
slice for taxation, that business, in 
order to survive, is cutting employment 
too. How thin can profit be cut and 
still keep business alive? 


IN 
REALL 
DISTRIBUTION 


NSWER from all is that govern- 
ment has moved into retail and 


wholesale business, decidedly. 
That it has given encouragement to 
“consumer” and cooperative movements 
which attack it from the rear. That the 
frontal attack is through taxation and 
heavier overhead burdens of keeping the 
books and records necessary. Between 
these the retailer is squeezed. 

Expressing it eloquently for others, 
Fred H. Voss, of Pueblo, writes, “Little 
relief can be expected for years to come 
regardless of the party in power. Forty 
billion dollars must be paid back. 
Like it or not, government is and will 
be our silent unproductive partner for 
years to come.” 

Another phase of it is expressed by 
Fred Schoss, of Ogden. “The number 
of government reports that we are re- 
quired to fill out and the taxable items 
in a small business like ours requires 
one person to take care of the reports 
and clerical work. The men we used to 
hire years ago are now working on 
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WPA. They were good salesmen, but 
were not interested in making more 
than $100 a month. Today these fellows 
do not have the initiative to go out as 
salesmen for they can earn approxi- 
mately $60 a month and only work 
15 days on WPA.” 

A distributor says, “The situation has 
not reached a state where it has become 
unbearable. If, however, additional 
supervision and taxation should creep 
into the picture, the situation would be 
crippling to business progress, and of 
course, incidentally, employment.” An- 
other writes that now “we are more or 
less prone to pull our punches and not 
follow through with the same intelli- 
gent enthusiasm and aggressiveness that 
we believe is necessary—for success.” 

Leading into a second phase of the 
present trend is an observation by a 
manufacturer’s agent. “One of the most 
objectionable conditions that affects 
dealers directly is the unfair competi- 
tion in coast cities where the navy hangs 
out. It is ‘ships service’ and post ex- 
changes, through which it is possible 
for relatives close and far removed to 
purchase nationally advertised appli- 
ances at less than advertised prices.” 

“Our experience has shown,” says a 
distributor, “that the consumer move- 
ment has encouraged vigorous attempts 
on the part of the public to purchase 
at wholesale through various channels. 
The buying public has become rather 
brazen about it. It is undoubtedly the 
result of the propaganda and teachings 
prevalent today.” 

“In some locations,” says another, 
“we find that everyone wishes to buy 
at wholesale prices and believe it or 
not, distributors, being hungry for 
business in those areas, are catering to 
this type of business. In most cases 
people can well afford to pay the re- 
tail price.” 

Of consumer cooperatives, which one 
dealer calls, “the bastard child of false 
economy,” he goes on to say, “these 
consumer organizations have no means 
for research or development. Certainly 
they have no method of educating the 
potential user. Since profits would be 
small, little money would be available 
for promotions. The very nature of their 
organization discounts any possibility 
of competition. Their attitude of neces- 
sity would be, “This is what we have. 
Take it or leave it.’ Methods of modern 





It seems to me that rather than chisel each other out 
of business by giving extra cash discounts, we would 
all be better off to pay a little more in taxes and a 
little more on the retail price and keep the dealer 
and distributor organization intact, rather than cut 
prices, cut profits, and lay off help. Most every elec- 
trical appliance today will pay for itself in savings 


of time, electricity, and useless labor. Therefore if 
there is a better and more efficient way of doing 
things I see no reason why people in the lower in- 
come brackets would not benefit more by buying a! 
a standard quality and price. In my opinion there ts 
no short cut to the ultimate goal in the long run.— 
Gordon Wilkins, Ironrite distributor, Oakland. 
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distribution may be costly, but they 
definitely are not wasteful.” 

That the long range social advantages 
are in favor of regular distribution 
channels is hinted in several letters. 
“It makes for a more satisfied person- 
nel with better income and produces 
much more prosperous conditions than 
the type of set-up in chain stores where 
the employee’s earnings give him a very 
meager living.” 

“Cooperative or mass chain opera- 
tions, however,” points out Frank J. 
Airey, experienced in wholesale and 
manufacturer distribution, “are proving 
to be better operators because they are 
making available to the greatest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible 
cost, all types of appliances and other 
products at convenient locations, with 
low purchase price and broad selection. 
They are in a far better position to 
serve the low salaried man, the budget- 
pincher, the volume buyer, all types, 
classes and creeds.” 

One department manager for a large 
department store said, “Manufacturers 
in their endeavor to beat each other 
with no regard as to what is a proper 
retail outlet for their products have 
made a miserable mess of the so-called 
established retail prices.” 

The gem of answers came anony- 
mously from one who called himself 
an “old fashioned retailer of appliances 
who wonders if we are not trying to 
cut too many corners in our everlasting 
fight to buy and sell things cheaper. 

Why Not Chain Education? 

“There is no end to the corners that 
can be cut,” says he. “For example: 
Teachers and educators are among our 
strongest advocates of consumer cooper- 
ative buying. They are ardent chain 
store boosters, and seem to have an idea 
that independent retailers are unneces- 
sary in our present economy. Granted 
that dollars can be saved by eliminating 
the independent retailer today, let’s 
carry the idea to its ultimate conclu- 
sion. 

“Why not buy our public education 
in the cheapest way possible? Here is 
how: Professor X is without doubt the 
best in Economics in our country. Why 
not let Professor X talk, not alone to 
his own college, but to some 99 other 
colleges at the same time? It is very 
simple. The local radio broadcasting 


does the trick with loud speakers in 
each Economics classroom. The student 
would hear better Economics (?) and 
99 professors would go home to twid- 
dle their thumbs, or go out and buy 
from their own cooperative or national 
chain store—but with what? 

“Ninety-nine not quite as efficient or 
good professors’ salaries would be 
saved by putting Economics on a na- 
tional chain store basis. This is a lot of 
fun when it is the other fellow, not you, 
that is pinched.” 


IN 
ONIRAGTING 


OINT of view, it is said, is 

everything. Certainly point of 

view differs in the contracting 
field, possibly because it is such an 
individualistic business. As to how gov- 
ernment affects the contracting business 
there were two diametrically opposed 
viewpoints expressed. : 

“Beneficially,” said A. L. Stone, of 
Los Angeles. “Let us assume that busi- 
ness is charged with the responsibility 
of supplying goods and services to the 
public, and when I say services to the 
public I mean service to the public, not 
just the clover field type. Now as long 
as business functions honestly and fairly 
along this basis, Government will never 
move it. But just to the degree that 
business fails. just to that degree must 
government move in and take up the 
slack, it matters not whether it is a 
recalcitrant business, or a business held 
back by lack of capital or other reasons, 
that fails to do its job. 

“If business will trim its sails and 
eliminate a lot of patent medicine rem- 
idies and get down to fundamentals, 
realizing there is no short cut to suc- 
cess and that nobody nor no system 
can pull its chestnuts out of the fire, 
and then go out and sell its organiza- 
tion, fairly and honestly supplying good 
merchandise at fair prices and render- 
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ing the kind of service the public de- 
mands, then we need have no fear of 
government competition or, for that 
matter, that other bugaboo, ‘chain 
store competition’.” 

“We must keep one point in mind and 
that is that government wants business 
to make money and will go a long ways 
to assist it in this accomplishment. 
For how else can any government func- 
tion if business is not successful? And 
where is the man that will get on his 
feet and say we haven’t a house clean- 
ing job to do? It is up to business to 
prove it can do the job but we must 
rid ourselves of a lot of screwy ideas.” 

A contrary view is expressed by 
nearly all others. Some years ago con- 
tractors felt free of the shadow of gov- 
ernment. Their only contact with it was 
through the local ordinances regulating 
wiring and licensing. But these were 
government in their interest, and hence 
not cause for concern. Today it is dif- 
ferent. As V. R. Knight of San Diego 
puts it, 

“The government is moving into our 
business more rapidly than we possibly 
realize. Beginning with NRA it looked 
as though there was a place in the pic- 
ture for a standardization of conditions 
and practices which would improve mat- 
ters for all contractors. With the loss 
of NRA the bottom dropped out of the 
whole thing and we find the contractor 
has been largely out of the picture in 
all cases now where the government 
buys its own material and employs its 
own men. The PWA is a fair example. 
The wholesalers of materials, together 
with manufacturers, their agents, dis- 
tributors benefitted all the way down 
the line but it all stopped before it 
reached the contractor. Virtually all of 
the above have been on government 
relief rolls since 1932-3. Why not the 
contractor ? 

“Close scrutiny of government oper- 
ated crews doing electrical work dis- 
closes that there is no control on the 
price of the material or the labor. 
They have budgets allowed and these 
are always ample. If the budget is not 
sufficient additional moneys are raised 
to meet the needs or the project is held 
over until the next fiscal year. In most 
cases these government jobs are pre- 
ferred by electricians to work in con- 
tracting shops, as they are allowed sick 
leave of 15 days a year, two weeks vaca- 





I have been patiently awaiting for some one to 
invoke the anti-trust laws against some of the national 
chains from the standpoint that their buying, dis- 
become such that 
through this combination they are restraining trade 
by eliminating compettiion and creating monopoly, 
to say nothing of the influence they undoubtedly 
wield with some government officials. I sometimes 


tribution, money power has 


Co., Seattle. 


wonder if such an action would not be beneficial. 
Rough statistics indicate that about 14% 
population depend for a living upon activities out- 
side of production and manufacturing—in distribu- 
tion. If the government continues to engage in busi- 
ness this group must either go on relief or upon a 
government payroll.—S. G. Hepler, Arrow Electric 
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tion, time-and-a-half for overtime work 
and they work at a rate per hour in 
most cases closely approaching the pre- 
vailing schedule in the community.” 

“We are able to take one look at our 
annual statement,” says W. A. Hopper 
of Boise, “and realize just how fast 
we are being squeezed by government. 
Our volume was a few dollars better in 
1939 than in 1938 but the net was only 
about 20% of the 1938 net.” 


Effects of Social Security 


“Furthermore,” says Clyde L. Cham- 
blin. of San Francisco, “the govern- 
ment, both federal and state, has done 
many things during the past few years 
to increase the cost of doing business, 
which is, of course, passed to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Social security, old age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, sales 
tax and other forms of assessment, re- 
gardless of their merit, have all con- 
tributed to what the government calls 
the high building costs. Not only are 
the actual amounts of these assessments 
involved but the expense of account- 
ing even in a very small business has 
been increased considerably by taxes.” 

That the reverse of what is intended 
is happening because of these taxes is 
set down startling by Frank Boyd of 
Oakland as follows: 

“It seems to me that the growing bur- 
den of taxation by government is the 
most important problem before busi- 
ness. In our business. which runs be- 
tween $350,000 and $450,000 annually, 
taxes of all manner and form in 1929 
: were about $1,700, in 1939 they were a 
little over $10,000 and in 1940 they 
are going to be in the neighborhood of 
$12,000. This is an increase of 750%. 
In the jobbing business taxes have in- 
creased four and one half times. The 
worst of the situation is that the taxes 
are still continuing to be larger each 
year. They are getting so burdensome it 
requires almost superhuman effort to 
produce enough business and sell it at 
a price that will bring in sufficient gross 
margin to pay the taxes, let alone make 
a net profit. This is actually discourag- 
ing management and causing owners 
and managers of business to seek ways 
and means to operate on a smaller scale. 
This is a trend which is certainly not 
going to contribute to the President’s 
eighty billion dollar a year national 
income. 


“It is my opinion that the social se- 
curity taxes which are designed to raise 
funds for the unemployed and the aged 
are going to prove to be a greater 
creater of unemployment than automa- 
tic machinery. In 1935 and prior years 
we had no social security taxes; in 1936 
my business paid social security taxes of 
$1.800; in 1937-8-9 they were $4,700 
each year. If in 1940, we continue at 
the rate of the first four months our 
social security taxes will be $7,200. 
Before we are through they are going 
to cost 50% more than the present 
time. 

“Management cannot continue to look 
at such figures and think in terms of 
increasing the number of employees. 
I have a feeling that we are going to 
see more and more organizations weed 
out unproductive white collar hetp and 
the older higher paid men. Another 
effect of the burden of taxation is going 
to be in making it ever more difficult 
for the less businesslike businessmen to 
survive. Social security taxes are dif- 
ferent from all other taxes in that they 
have to be paid whether the business 
is operating in the black or in the red. 
We had a month just recently when we 
showed a loss of $2,700 and had to 
pay $600 in social security taxes for 
that month.” 

This would carry as logical conclu- 
sion that those businesses offering the 
best potential chance of employment 
would be affected most, too, he adds. 

Another aspect is mentioned ‘by Ralph 
Johnson, Sturgeon Electric Co., Den- 
ver. Price cutting among manufacturers 
is increasing since the Attorney Gener- 
al’s office is investigating manufacturers 
and jobbers. “The result on our busi- 
ness,” he says, “is that unscrupulous 
contractors are successful in bidding on 
projects and subsequently buy materials 
at their own price. Obviously this makes 
it difficult for legitimate contractors to 
operate under present market condi- 
tions.” 

Of the direct prosecution of contrac- 
tors as a means of driving down build- 
ing costs in the present anti-trust cam- 
paign, contractors have this to say: 

The Prosecutions 

“How is government affecting our 
business?” said Clyde Chamblin, “when 
the indictments of our group were first 
issued I would have replied, ‘By de- 
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stroying the public’s confidence in ou 
industry.’ As these indictments hav 
swept on however, I believe the publi: 
has changed its attitude and realizes 
that this is another manifestation of th 
government seeking power over local 
activities. In fact the public is outspoken 
in its sympathy for those who hav 
thus been persecuted. As far as I can 
see this drive is acting as a boomerang 
for the government and has little if 
any effect on business. Temporaril) 
prices may be demoralized due to the 
lack of inclination to enforce the Un 
fair Trade Practices Act, but I believe 
the worthwhile contractor will welcome 
the return of sane prices as soon as 
possible. I do not believe this prosecu- 
tion will have the slightest effect on 
building costs. 

“The hight cost of wiring, if it is 
high, is not the result of collusion of 
contractors or unions, but the inherent 
high cost of copper, brass and _ stee| 
which comprises the materials we have 
to work with. And even if in some cities 
a group of contractors and unions may 
combine to frame a particular job or 
jobs, this should not brand all contrac- 
tors and unions all over the country as 
illegal colluders.” 

The inconsistency of policy of the 
government plagues many. For _ in- 
stance, “Many small businesses, par- 
ticularly in the construction field, have 
struggled for existence for the past 
decade. In NRA days they were told 
by the federal government that for thei 
very existence they must organize them- 
selves and create prices which would 
not be destructive. Also that their em- 
ployees might benefit by such improved 
conditions, agreements should be made 
with labor organizations,” wrote K. M. 
Ryals, of San Francisco. 


“After the blow-up a few fundamen- 
tals of this noble experiment were 
grasped at by small businesses in hope 
that they might still be able to do 
something collectively toward making a 
better business. The theorists in the 
meantime have changed their minds 
and have decided that small business 
is entitled only to cut-throat competi- 
tion and though no particular profit to 
anyone has ever accrued from all this 
unselfish effort which so many individ: 
uals of the industry have given with 
the hope of making better conditions 





If business would cooperate with government in 
carrying out its program as willingly as government 
has tried to cooperate with business, we would now 
be well on our way to recovery, but “No,” because 
we are businessmen we just naturally acquire a 
superiority complex and throw up a smoke screen 
of ridicule and abuse accompanied by a considerable 
amount of buffoonery, and assume the attitude of 


the Two Black Crows—“‘Even if it was good, |! 
wouldn’t like it.” There have been increased bur- 
dens to support government but that shouldn’t be 
burdensome upon anyone. If I pay more social 
security taxes it indicates I have employed more 
labor, more sales tax, I have sold more merchan- 
dise, more income tax my income has increased.— 
A. L. Stone, Stone Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles. 
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for all, the very effort itself is consid- 
ered a grave offense and called restraint 
of trade. And of course it very handi- 
ly creates another spoke for the admin- 
istration, at the same time giving em- 
ployment to a great number of strug- 
sling attorneys who could not possibly 
be otherwise employed. Of course, they 
will be a great asset to the political 
machine even though they must look to 
the people whom they seek to prosecute 
for their livelihood.” 


Ben J. Trowbridge of Medford, 
echoes the same thought. “There has to 
be some form of fixed prices in order to 
create a value. At one time the govern- 
ment favored the NRA which put in 
compulsory price fixing in direct con- 
trast to the Sherman anti-trust law. Be- 
fore the memory of NRA was cold it 
seems rather harsh to enforce the anti- 
trust law to an extreme.” 

Completely contrary viewpoint is ex- 
pressed by A. L. Stone of Los Angeles. 
“We all know what has happened all 
the way from New York to Los An- 
geles—the most damnable labor rack- 
ets that man has ever conceived of have 
been thrust upon our industry, and our 
men, hungry to get more business 
without securing it in an open business- 
like way, have fallen prey to these 
racketeers. I know whereof I speak be- 
cause I have seen it operate first hand 
and have opposed it from its very in- 
ception. It is due to this opposition 
that today our Los Angeles contractors 
are free from indictments. 


“Personally I think the Attorney 
General’s office is doing a swell job. 
No doubt a drive of such magnitude will 
enmesh some innocent victims but in 
the main, industry will benefit greatly 
by the cleaning up of these conditions.” 


Lower Building Costs 

As to its effects on wiring or building 
costs, V. R. Knight adds this to his 
comments: 

“In house wiring today we are pay- 
ing $10 a day for labor. The best a man 
can possibly do is to install 16 outlets 
per day, and none ever do. Our material 
will average from $1.35 to $1.65 per 
outlet. Sales tax, permit, social security 
and unemployment insurance added 
brings the average outlet cost to the 
contractor today up to a minimum of 
$2.21, a maximum of $2.51 for cottage 
work. The union contractor seldom sells 
these outlets for over $2.30 per outlet. 


A scene 
from Warner Bros.’ 


"THE BILL OF RIGHTS" 


/ 


Vernon Steele as Thomas Jeffers 





The Bill of Rights 


AMENDMENT I 


Freedom of Religion, Speech, and the Press; 
Right of Assembly and Petition. 


Congress shall make no law 


respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 


for a redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT V 


Protection for Persons and Their Property 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 


infamous crime, unless on a 
grand jury . . 


presentment or indictment of a 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 


erty, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 


AMENDMENT X 


Powers Reserved to the States and the People. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 


respectively, or to the people. 


In the majority of cases the contractor 
works with the tools himself, hires no 
men, and among non-union contractors 
we find them taking such work at from 
$1.75 to $2. Now contrast this with con- 
ditions in 1912. Knob and tube work 
outlets were selling for $3.50 an outlet. 
labor was $3.50 a day and the average 
man installed 20 outlets per day. Some 
change, isn’t it?” 

All agree that the real way to 
achieve some economy in wiring costs 
is by standardization, elimination of 
duplication in materials and _ fittings. 


better tools and organization. But even 
of this, Clyde Chamblin says: 

“Of course it will help reduce costs. 
but for the regular run of jobs it seems 
to me that materials are pretty well 
standardized now. When you can buy 
switches and receptacles for 10 cents, 
how much farther are we expected to 
go? The electrical industry itself has 
made the rules under which our ma- 
terials are manufactured and installed 
and if both of these costs are too high 
it is our own fault. 

Complex Wiring Rules 


“When installation rules are so com- 





Liberal education of the last few years as to accom- 
plishments in the realm of theory still leave me very 
much a realist. Had present day conditions existed in 
1920, it is safe to say that our present organization 
would never have been started, for by comparison 
almost any relief agency of present day standards 
could have supplied a far better living for the first 
several years than we were able to wrestle out of this 


small, struggling business. And we are grateful, for 
tough as it was, the incentive created was funda- 
mentally American and in its small way offered the 
same challenge and fostered the desire to succeed 
that has been the stimulation to millions of people 
who have made this the greatest nation on earth.— 
K. M. Ryals, Stone-Ryals Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, San Francisco. 
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plicated that no contractor, regardless 
of his years of experience, can install 
a simple job with any assurance of its 
passing inspection, and not even the 
inspectors themselves will take the re- 
sponsibility of passing on anything but 
the most simple questions, there is some- 
thing wrong with the direction in which 
we are headed. Any inspector who is 
not capable of telling whether or not 
a job is safe both mechanically and 
electrically, should not be an inspector. 
Laws and rules cannot possibly cover 
every condition, and the _ inspector 
should have the authority to pass a 
particular point when in his judgement 
it is safe. We of the industry are the 
ones who have made our work expen- 
sive. Maybe the hazards of electricity 
make it necessary, but when I see such 
quantities of it used under such extreme 
sub-standard conditions, I sometimes 
wonder if all the rules and regulations 
are really necessary or desirable.” 


As clear a summary of government 
moving in on business is contained in 
what S. G. Hepler, of Seattle, says as 
can be found. “Manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, contractors, dealers, and union 
mechanics are going to awaken in the 
very near future and find themselves in 
the same boat with the utilities, dis- 
credited by the public, condemned by 
political opportunists, under investiga- 
tion and indictment. 

“The government entered the utility 
field mainly through such pressure 
groups as the Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, political aspirants, the Grange. 
After some rotten spots were uncovered 
in the utility groups all utilities are 
now classed in the same category. The 
utilities of the past bulldozed, bullied 
or forced other branches of the industry 
to do their bidding and when the cru- 
cial moment arrived they had few 
friends and no influence—hence the 
rising tide of government in the utility 
field. 

“Unfolding is another phase, the 
elimination of electrical material dis- 
tribution systems. This is being taken 
over by certain national chains, aided 
and abetted by the government. This is 
indicated in a written and spoken ad- 
dress of Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. 
S. Attorney General, in which he freely 
states that certain national chains can 
and will, if certain restrictions are re- 
moved, do the distribution job for less. 


I wonder if manufacturers and distribu- 
tors are viewing this trend with smug 
complacency or do they feel that they 
can outwit a situation having govern- 
ment backing, at the same time facing 
possible investigations and indictments? 
It is just not in the cards.” 


N 
wuILity 
SALES DEPIS. 


PON the sales department of the 

utility a tremendous responsibil- 

ity has been placed during late 
years. The millstones of operating costs 
plus taxes on the under side, of rate re- 
ductions above, have ground down the 
percentage for net so fine that it has 
constantly challenged the sales depart- 
ment to the utmost to produce enough 
revenue to keep solvent. Utility men, 
burned by politicians who twist and 
turn every word against them, have only 
dared to speak anonymously in most 
cases. Psychologically they are “sup- 
pressed” in their freedom of speech 
already. 

One who does speak and whose fig- 
ures reveal the true facts so well, is 
D. B. Leonard, commercial manager, 
Pacific Power & Light Co. who says, 

“No one can deny the fact that oper- 
ating expenses are not reduced when 
rates are reduced, as our taxes, payrolls, 
and fixed charges and other items of 
operating expenses remain unchanged. 
The cost of power of course, increases 
as additional quantities are required 
and this indirectly affects distribution 
facilities which in turn is reflected in 
fixed charges, taxes and operating ex- 
penses. Therefore, all of the slack from 
reduced rates must come from addi- 
tional kw.-hr. sales and our ability to 
reduce rates is in direct proportion to 
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our ability to increase kw.-hr. consump- 
tion. 

“Pacific Power & Light Co. this year 
is celebrating its 30th anniversary and 
we are preparing some charts which in- 
dicate progress of the type to which we 
refer with considerable pride. One of 
these charts will show the reduction in 
rates in effect when the company was 
first organized in 1910, as compared to 
existing rates today. In some instances 
the reduction has been as high as 79%. 

“To be more specific, we can refer 
to more recent events when statistical! 
information provides a more accurate 
historical record. In 1922 our residen- 
tial customers on an average used 334 
kw-hr. annually, which cost them an 
average of 8.94 cents per kw.-hr. The 
average revenue per customer was 
$30.75. In 1939 kw.-hr. consumption 
had increased to an average of 1606 kw. 
hr. and the average rate has decreased 
to 2.57 cents per kw.-hr., so the aver- 
age was $40.78. 

“During this 17-year period custo- 
mers have gradually increased the ex- 
pense item in their budget for electric 
service from $30.75 to $40.78, an in- 
crease of $10.03, or 32.6%. In this 
same period the amount of energy de- 
livered for their use, based on the in- 
crease from 344 to 1606 kw.-hr., repre- 
sents an increase of 1262 kw.-hr. or 
367%. A tremendous increase in the use 
of service made it possible for the 
average rate to be reduced from 8.94 
cents to 2.57 cents, which represents a 
reduction of 6.37 cents, or 71%. 

“Obviously it would be impossible to 
reduce rates 71% if use of service, 
fixed charges and operating expenses 
remained constant. Therefore this his- 
torical progress has been made _pos- 
sible by one means alone—additional 
kw.-hr. sales. These additional kw.-hr. 
have made it necessary to expand facil- 
ities, increase the size of transformers. 
do an additional amount of accounting 
and billing, to the extent that cost of 
service to customers has _ increased 
slightly, but in terms of service de- 
livered they are now getting 367% ad- 
ditional kw.-hr. for only 42.6% addi- 
tional cost. To express it in another 
way, 71% reduction has been effected 
in the cost of electric service. Based on 
1922 averages, our customers now re- 
ceive $1 worth of electrical energy fo! 
29 cents. 





It appears to us that there is a regular hysteria 
with regard to “let the government do it.”” The best 
proof is that in 1930 we had 15 shops in this locality 
doing motor repairing and today there are only five. 
You will find most of these men working for the 
government and doing very well. In a kidding way, 
which is really more serious than we let on, we have 


asked them to make room for us, because if govern- 
ment continues to enter our business we would be 
better off working for the government and closing 
up shop. We would enjoy conditions that we do not 
enjoy today. With new taxes facing us every day and 
increased old taxes where are we headed?—V. RK. 
Knight, California Electric Works, San Diego. 
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“Records of achievement of Pacific 
Power & Light Co. indicate that while 
substantial reductions were being made 
in cost per kw.-hr. material increases 
were experienced in the amount of 
taxes paid. Had it not been for taxes, 
in excess of $10,000,000 during the ex- 
istence of the company, it is obvious 
that even greater decreases could have 
been made in the cost of electric serv- 
° 9° 
ice. 


Another company, after telling how 
tremendous pressures have been applied 
to socialize the electrical industry in 
the Northwest goes on to say, “In the 
meantime we are going after business 
in every legitimate fashion to make up 
for rate reductions and to be ready for 
further rate reductions which we feel 
sure will follow any long term contract 
for Bonneville power. 


“In the operating end the most rigid 
economies are being made effective so 
as to reduce in every way operating ex- 
penses and to place ourselves more and 
more in the position of a distributing 
company rather than a company gener- 
ating and distributing power. 


“If we can stave off public owner- 
ship until the public again is able to 
think straight, I for one, believe we can 
have still lower rates and still become 
a good operating company, rendering 
an excellent service which is appreci- 
ated by our customers. This is going to 
have to be done largely through the 


sales department and with the full 
cooperation of dealers and all other 
outlets for current consuming devices 


of all kinds. 


“While we are having a tough time 
we are not downhearted, but if you had 
told us ten years ago that the federal 
government and other government 
agencies would edge into private busi- 
as they have done today we wouldn’t 
have believed you.” 


From another section of the country 
comes this comment, 

“No doubt the government activity 
over the last several years in the elec- 
trical business has had great and de- 
vious effects. In many ways it has 
greatly advertised and promoted the use 
of electric service and helped in build- 
ing the electric load. However, there 
have also arisen some distorted ideas in 
reference to cost of service and rates.” 


In the recent PUD situation in Port- 
land it is recalled that the federal gov- 
ernment is already in the field of retail- 
ing power to the two large industrial 
plants (Aluminum Co. of America and 
Sierra Iron Co.) at Bonneville; that the 
administration of Bonneville is spending 
millions of dollars building transmis- 
sion lines whose need is questioned, 
thousands of dollars of money collected 
in the form of taxes, some from the very 
utilities this money is spent to destroy; 
it has approximately 100 men on its 


ROLL YOUR OWN—With tax money derived from business socially minded government bureaus 
write pamphlets and mail our literature telling the public how to start cooperatives and run them 
to eliminate private business and the chain of present distribution 
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payroll out speaking to audiences urg- 
ing the formation of PUD’s; has spread 
pamphlets, excerpts from the Congres- 
sional Record containing speeches by 
Harry Kenin, George Norris and others 
mailed postage free under the franking 
privileges of Congressman Pierce of 
Oregon and Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska; has had Carl D. Thompson, 
manager of the Public Ownership 
League of America on the Bonneville 
Administration payroll spreading prop- 
aganda against the industry. All in all, 
the federal government uses Blitzkrieg 
methods in its attack. 

“If our business survives, it will be 
a miracle,” says one defender of this 
Flanders Field of business. “If we are 
able to withstand the onslaught of the 
strongest propaganda machine ever 
built, it will indicate a very good state 
of public relations insofar as our own 
business is concerned.” 

That the Northwest is not the only 
front for this attack is told succinctly 
by George T. Bigelow, general commer- 
cial manager, Nevada California Elec- 
tric Corp. 

“May I say that the government has 
spent $5,360,000 to parallel our lines, 
giving the Imperial Irrigation District 
$2,097,000 of this outright and charg- 
ing only 4% on the balance. They are 
absolutely unable to buy our system 
as they have nothing to buy it with, and 
their sole intention is to put us out of 
business, throwing 123 people out of 
employment, ruining invested capital 
of millions of dollars, and thereby not 
giving one single thing new to the ter- 
ritory, in fact not giving the service to 
the territory which we are able to 
deliver. 

“We have had four years of such com- 
petition now, and we find that it can be 
fought successfully only by giving the 
best of service and servicing, and con- 
serving every possible penny. The real 
point is that this battle can be won. 

“However every man who can and 
will think must know that such proc- 
esses are wasteful, and every man who 
can and will think should use every 
effort to see that those who are foster- 
ing such practices are stripped of their 
office and power. Furthermore, this is 
not the fight of the electric utilities 
alone, but the fight of every business, 
whether large or small.” 





Good public opinion and profitable customers 
result when people have pleasant experiences in their 
dealings with us. We know of no other way of cre- 
ating good will than to demonstrate constantly that 
we and our service can do a better job than any one 
else. The question of to sell or not to sell is not 
determined by government competition or pressure. 
It is a recognized principle that successful selling is 


This has been demonstrated countless times. Ours is 
no exception. We have not only tax free government 
competition but also the constant threat of other 
sources of cooking, heating and power.—C. Patrick 
Johnson, general sales manager, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Seattle. 


the life blood of successful business. Any business 
can survive only as a result of successful sale effort. 
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WHAI 
TOMORROW'S 
ENGINEERS 
MUST DO 


HIS is an hour which engineers 
can take seeriously indeed. Ques- 


tioning fingers point at the worth 
of the profession. Electric utility engi- 
neers can see other fingers pointing at 
the industry for which they work. And 
now engineers find these inquisitorial 
gestures illuminated in the sharp glare 
of a crisis which is shaking the entire 
world. 

As one chief engineer puts it, it is a 
time when we are led to ask ques- 
tions, “not only as to the future of 
private initiative in this country but as 
to the world future of free institutions 
and free men.” 

But the very multiplicity of these 
confusions may make it easier to see 
ahead. For this is a time when princi- 
ples are stripped to raw bone, and un- 
derlying facts come into sharper focus. 
It is a time when “taking stock of our- 
selves” changes from a suggestion which 
was heard too often, and which seemed 
to have no real point, to a course of 
action which appears to be the natural, 
the “engineering” thing to do. 


This is a logical time to figure out 
just what the utility engineer must do. 
What new difficulties face utilities? 
How can the engineer help out? How 
well is he equipped? 


Let us first agree that there are new 
problems to be faced. Last month, 
ELectTRICAL WEsT suggested to a num- 
ber of chief engineers of Western power 
systems that it looked as though the 
necessity for operating successfully 
with lower rates and with new burdens 
of expense was likely to continue for a 
long time. There were no dissenting 
votes. One engineer said he thought this 
was “an understatement of the prob- 
abilities which the future holds.” 

It was also suggested that in meeting 
this and other situations, engineers 
might need to master new techniques. 
This brought several responses, as will 
be seen. Their tenor is exemplified in 
the words of O. D. Lanning, chief en- 
gineer of Eastern Oregon Light & 
Power, who wrote: 

“IT believe that utility engineers must 
recognize and face the fact that their 
job requires more of them than a sound 
technical training, used efficiently as a 
tool for doing their work.” 


In short, there is agreement in quar- 
ters of considerable authority and vision 
that there are new burdens which utili- 
ties must carry and new standards which 
engineers must meet. 

It bears on the point in question to 
take some measure of just what engi- 
neers have got. The things which are 
suggested as engineering’s next assign- 
ments are usually stated comparatively 
—engineers must “extend the applica- 
tion of this method” or they must 
“take on new responsibilities.” All this 
obviously gives credit to certain func- 
tions which have already been success- 
fully performed. 


It is not necessary to look back many 
years to a time when there were no 
power lines at all. It is not much fur- 
ther to the time when—except for a few 
windmills and water wheels—the bulk 
of useful work was drawn from zo- 
ological prime movers of one rating or 
another. At that time there was little 
opportunity to practice the profession 
of engineering as we think of it today. 

Here in a few generations there has 
been created a group of specialists 
with a generally acknowledged reputa- 
tion for almost uncanny proficiency in 
their own field. The young engineer 
today steps into a full-fledged order. 
He senses at once that everyone assumes 
he has been schooled to astonishing in- 
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tegrity and accuracy, and he makes the 
assumption good. 

He feels too that he has entered a 
worthwhile profession. He finds direct 
evidence of the good that it has done. 
He can count up shorter working hours 
and produce evidence of diminishing 
drudgery and find a direct relationship 
between these things and the work of 
his fellow engineers. 

No profession enjoys more—perhaps 
none enjoys quite as much—popular 
respect for having done its own job 
well. Why than should a shadow fall on 
a group with such an unmarred record 
of success? 

Perhaps the answer is to be found 
in a utility public-relations department, 
which has as its first rule: “Keep the 
eengineers away from the customers at 
all costs.” 

And perhaps the reason for that rule 
stems from the fact that an engineer 
practices his art upon inanimate ob- 
jects. Inanimate objects do not talk 
back. 

It is probably true that this criti- 
cism is exaggerated. But it has suff- 
ciently wide acceptance to deserve some 
serious thought. 

By way of review, it was agreed that 
new cost burdens face utilities. There 
appears to be evidence that engineers 
exert less influence on people than they 
might. How are these things hooked up? 

Utility costs become a “burden” when 
there isn’t enough income to cover them 
and provide enough profit to maintain 
the unit as a going concern. Income 
varies with rates charged for the serv- 
ice. And rates are conditioned partly 
by what the customers think they ought 
to be. 

Now the customer does his “think- 
ing’ on the basis of whatever informa- 
tion or misinformation happens to come 
his way. It follows, therefore, that if an 
engineer could satisfactorily articulate 
the basis of electric costs, the customer 
who heard him would have a sounder 
basis for judging his own rate. An 
engineer might thus become the direct 
means of dissolving some of the con- 
fusion in the public mind. 

Mr. Lanning throws another light on 
this point as follows: 

“To a large degree the problem of 
securing and maintaining good public 
relations simply requires, first, securing 
facts, and then, following up with pa- 





“Utility engineers must recognize and face the fact 
that their jobs require more of them than a sound 
technical training used efficiently for doing their 
work. Such training has forced on them the ability 
to distinguish facts. To a large degree the problem 
of securing and maintaining good public relations 
simply requires, first, securing the facts, and then 


following up with patient, tolerant explanation o/ 
their meaning. The practice of patience and toler- 
ance will enable the engineer to extend the benfits of 
the respect which he has won for his profession.” — 
O. D. Lanning, chief engineer, Eastern Oregon Light 
& Power Company. 
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tient, tolerant explanation of their mean- 
ing. The general respect which the en- 
gineering profession has_ rightfully 
earned gives an engineer assurance of 
favorable attention to his word.” 
These points which swing around the 
general nucleus of public relations rep- 
resent only one cluster in the larger 
group which thoughtful engineers men- 


tion when they contemplate the engi- 
neering of tomorrow. But all the points 
involve a shift in outlook. It is to the 
effect that the engineer can no longer 
view his work as a problem in which 


personalities are not involved. For in- 
stance: 

“In my opinion the engineer cannot 
continue to make a fetish of perfect 
service but, instead, must concentrate 
upon the problem of giving reason- 
ably good service with lower construc- 
tion and operating costs. Of first im- 
portance is that the viewpoint of the 





engineer be such as to keep the factors 
of service and cost of rendering serv- 
ice in an economically sound relation- 
ship.”—R. H. Halpenny, electrical en- 
gineer, Nev-Cal Electric. 
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It is obvious that “reasonably good 
service’ requires the engineer to make 
a definition which takes in human fac- 
tors. 

“It is necessary to avoid extensions 
on too optomistic a basis. If load growth 
can be predicted with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty, the capacity for the 
future should be supplied, but the add- 
ing of large amounts of excess capa- 
city just on hope is often a losing prop- 
osition.”—O. L. LeFever, general super- 
intendent, Northwestern Electric. 

“With rapidly changing conditions in 
the production field, system operating 
economy is obtained through coopera- 
tion with governmental projects in the 
distribution of energy and through in- 
terconnection with other systems for 
interchange and _ standby.” — Walter 
Brenton, chief engineer, Portland Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Need it be pointed out that “hope,” 
“optimism” and “cooperation” are to 
be found in no engineering formulas? 

The foregoing quotations might well 
be read twice, for they not only illus- 
trate the human elements which are 
edging into the engineering field but 
also set forth distinct views concerning 
the engineering of tomorrow. Everyone 
emphasizes the increased reliance which 
is being placed upon engineers to meet 
the new obstacles of cost. As. Mr. Le- 
Fever says: 

“The solving of a majority of our 
problems will require the same appli- 
cation of logic used in the solution of 
engineering problems which have con- 
fronted us in the past.” 

What it all means is that engineers 
are expected to continue the first-class 
performance of the past, despite the in- 
creasing complexity of their field, and 
at the same time to enlarge their defini- 
tion of their field to include proficiency 
in what heretofore has not been re- 
garded as engineering work at all. 

As to those pointing fingers which ac- 
cuse the engineer of failing to solve 
the problems his machinery has brought 
about, there is the faint suspicion that 
the pointing endeavors to direct atten- 
tion away from a failure somewhere 
else. 

But engineers accept that challenge 
and are now moving into new fields. 
They approach tomorrow's engineering 
on a record of success. 





“Private enterprise has been the moving spirit in 
our country from its very beginning and by private 
enterprise we shall go forward. Government cannot 
by edict create an Editon or a Steinmetz. Genius is 
nurtured by private enterprise. It grows under the 
fierce light of practicability and competition in the 


open market, where its work is examined and ac- 
cepted. Every engineer—every citizen—has a stake 
in free enterprise in this country. Because it is only 
through free enterprise that America can go ahead.” 
—J. E. E. Royer, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Washington Water Power Co. 
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Leisure House 


Southern Calif. Edison extends 
broadcast to Visalia 


Southern California Edison Co., after 
a Santa Ana test of “Leisure House,” 
the recorded radio program which 20 
utility companies and appliance groups 
have broadcast in various parts of the 
country during the last year, has ex- 
tended the series to Visalia. 

“Leisure House” is broadcast two 
mornings each week, and each broad- 
cast is individually sponsored by an 
electrical appliance dealer, with Edison 
merely joining in a friendly greeting 
to the lady listeners. Dealers and radio 
stations report that the program is 
generally popular and proving a source 
of good will for all concerned. 

City Light in Seattle also began 
broadcasting “Leisure House” over 
KOL during May, and sales are said 
to be pending in other western utility 
centers. . 

Of interest to Pacific Coast and west- 
ern broadcasters is the fact that Tampa 
Electric Co., which pioneered with 
“Leisure House” a year ago, and whose 
advertising manager, F. J. Lacey, fa- 
thered the entire “Leisure House” idea, 
has been notified that it has been 
awarded the George A. Hughes trophy 
for “the greatest contribution to the 
sale and promotion of electric cookery” 
during the last year. “Leisure House” 
was an important part of Tampa Elec- 
tric’s 1939 merchandising program, and 
it helped to increase range sales 69%. 


Water Heaters 


Special trade-in allowance 
given by Inland Empire Assn. 


Members of the Inland Empire Elec- 
trical Equipment Assn. have found an 
added incentive to water heater sales 
in the special trade-in allowance on 
flat-rate water heating equipment now 
promoted by The Washington Water 
Power Co. 

In selling an automatic electric water 
heater, that replaces a flat-rate heater 
now in use by a utility residential cus- 
tomer, or in any detached or duplex 
dwelling, dealers participating will al- 
low the customer $15 for the old equip- 
ment. The utility will allow $7.50 to 
the dealer for every sale made under 
these conditions by dealers who actively 
sell and display automatic storage-type 
water heaters. 

In all cases, the utility will remove 
the flat-rate equipment, and installation 
of the new heater will be made for a 
fixed charge. 


Humor is being used by the Inland Empire 
Electrical Equipment Assn. in a series of news- 
paper advertisements ''selling" small appliances 




















didn’t know that coffee is always uniform, better-tasting with an 
electric coffeemaker! Brews coffee automatically and economic- 
ally. Easy to clean, easy to use. Select your coffeemaker today. 


INLAND EMPIRE ELECTRICAL BQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Service 


Conference recently concluded 
in Helena, Montana 


Stressing the greater need for utility 
service in its relation to the American 
standard of living was the theme of the 
three day Home Service Conference 
recently concluded in Helena. Meet- 
ings were held in the electric kitchen of 
The Montana Power Co. in Helena. 

Highlighting the meeting were two 
out-of-state guest speakers, Miss Nancy 
Finch, Director of Home Service, The 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Walter Potter of the 
Incandescent Lamp Dept., General 
Electric Company at Portland. Miss 
Finch spoke at length on the impor- 
tance of homemaking and the contribu- 
tion electricity has made and will make 
to the American home. Potter, a light- 
ing expert, entered the girls’ own field 
by showing the lighting effects to be 
obtained through combination use of 
modern lighting equipment. 

Other speakers were J. R. Kaiserman, 
Division Manager, Helena, and J. C. 
Ryan, R. O. Kerr, D. J. McGonigle, 
S. P. Hogan, and R. E. McDonough of 
the General Office of the company. 

Sixteen girls were in attendance at 
the meeting. The arrangements for this 
gathering was made by Miss Dorothy 
Stewart, Home Service Director, and 
Mrs. Afton Saxton, Home Service Ad- 
visor of Helena. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Kaiserman enter- 
tained the group on Tuesday afternoon 
with a cocktail party at their home, 
after which a banquet was held in the 
Montana Club with D. J. McGonigle, 
General Sales Manager of the company, 
as host. 


Future Campaigns 


Utilities and bureaus outline 
their campaigns to come 


Scheduled for June and July are 
some important programs, both from an 
advertising and a promotional stand- 
point, concerning the major appliances. 
Ranges especially are being highlighted 
in these mid-summer drives for more 
sales, and more dollars in everybody’s 
pocket. 

Brit. Columbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd. 
Continuation of range, water heater and re- 
frigerator activities for June and July. June 
Bride gift sale stressing traffic appliances and 
lamps. 

Idaho Power Co.—Electric water heater 
campaign continues through June. Advertising 
will run until the 15th of June, when the 
company will begin to feature water heating 
and electric cooking for the remainder of the 
month and through July. The Idaho Power 
Kitchen Coach started its annual summer ac- 
tivity in rural communities in May. Special 
equipment shows and demonstrations were 
conducted by the company. Starting in July, 
commercial activities will feature air condi- 
tioning and ventilation. Also scheduled in 
June are several re-wiring meetings with 
building owners, managers and architects. 

Los Angeles Bureau of Power & Light— 
Electric range campaign for June. Home show 
and dealer expositions to be held. Electric 
range sales trip to Catalina Island contest. 

Nevada-California Electric Corp. — Range 
campaigns for June and July. 

San Diego Bureau of Radio & Electrical 
Appliances—Refrigeration and table appli- 
ances for June. Refrigeration recipe book is 
being issued in June. 

Seattle City Light—Automatic electic water 
heating and commercial electric cooking cam- 
paigns for June. Weekly cooking schools 
using equipment handled by dealers con- 
ducted in June. ‘Automatic electric tanks 
installed for $15, this price being extended 
to all dealers. 

Southern Colorado Power Co.—Range and 
water heater campaigns for June. 

Utah Power & Light Co. & Subsidiaries— 
Table cookery, roasters, hot plates and re- 
frigerator campaigns for June and July. 

Washington Water Power Co.—June: “Win- 
ning the Bride” residential range and water 
heater campaigns. 


@ ADVERTISING MOVIE FILM SHORTS, in 
color, used throughout the United States. 
are produced in the West. Over 700 
electric appliance dealers are furnished 
such advertising short films by the 
manufacturers on a cooperative basis. 
These film shorts are made at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., by Alexander Film Co. 
which has built up a large organization 
for this special type of movie produc: 
tion. Among the features filmed there 
are the recent Frigidaire series, a series 
for General Electric dealers and an- 
other for Westinghouse dealers. Th: 
photograph on the March cover 0! 
ELectricAL WEsT was from such 4 
movie taken in the electric kitchen 0! 
the Southern Colorado Power Co. 3! 
Pueblo, Colo., for the General Elec 
tric Co. 
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Customer Service 


New bureau established 
by Utah Power & Light 


Designed to promote a closer rela- 
tionship between company and custo- 
mer, and to overcome the tendency for 
business, as it grows, to become imper- 
sonal and lose its neighborly touch, the 
Utah Power and Light Co. has recently 
formed a new department, the Customer 
Service Bureau. 

Thirteen experienced men were select- 
ed from the company personnel last 
January to make up the new department 
and under the direction of Olin H. 
Ririe, assisted by H. M. Ferguson, were 
put through an intensive training pro- 
gram. All phases of the company’s busi- 
ness and activities were presented and 
discussed by company officials and 
department heads following a general 
outline of the program which was pre- 
sented by George M. Gadsby, president 
and general manager and Dr. Adams S. 
Bennion, assistant to the President. 

In calling on the customer, the rep- 
resentative has a frank discussion with 
the customer of his electric service, his 
attitude toward company policies and 
what the utility can do to help him. 
Every question is answered in a straight- 
forward and friendly manner. His serv- 
ice bill is analyzed, his complaints and 
requests for additional service are re- 
ferred to proper departments and he is 
given full opportunity to become 
acquainted with the extent, adequacy, 
value and cost of service. 

Although those who are directing this 
work do not yet draw specific conclu- 
sions, they find that these interviews 
have produced a wealth of interesting 
and informative data and at the same 
time have revealed a need for just such 
a program. C. A. Wolfrom, Salt Lake 
division manager, says: 

“Judging from the reports made thus 
far, and from responses and statements 
of our customers, it appears certain 
that the program will become a very 
worthwhile activity. The confidence 
shown by the customers in freely dis- 
cussing their attitude toward the com- 
pany with employees in this department 
is verv encouraging, and is in a large 
measure the result of the friendly atti- 
tude of those who have been selected to 
carry on this program. 

“Unquestionably the opportunity pro- 
vided our customers of clearing up 
misunderstandings and complaints, 
which in some cases have not been 
satisfactorily taken care of, is welcomed 
by our customers and certainly by the 
company.” 

For the present the activity is being 
confined to the Salt Lake Division. It 


has received close supervision and guid- 
ance from Ririe who outlined the pro- 
gram and placed it in operation, Ac- 
cording to figures which he has com- 
piled, a total of 544 interviews were 
completed between Feb. 7-23, date of 
the first progress report. While this 
work is definitely divorced from sales 
effort, the interviews have resulted in 
appliance repairs and parts replace- 
ment orders, arrangements for Home 
Service department demonstrations in 
the home, requests for information on 
adequate wiring and future orders for 
refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, etc. 
Ririe says that information has been 
supplied and false impressions cor- 
rected in answering questions involv- 
ing the following: Territory served by 
the Utah Power & Light Co. and other 
utilities in Utah, regulation by Public 
Service Commission and other govern- 
ment agencies, executives’ salaries, rate 
comparisons, taxes, service rendered 
eastern connections (E. B. & S. Co., 
etc.), stock dividends and price, how to 
figure monthly bill, how to read elec- 
tric meter, accuracy of meters and hon- 
esty and willingness of the company 
to cooperate in adjusting complaints. 


Spring Fair 


Like perennial spring flowers, San 
Diego blossoms in its annual electrical 
fair at Balboa Park under the nursing 
of that master gardener, the Bureau of 
Radio and Electrical Appliances. Head 
landscape architect is J. Clark Cham- 
berlain, secretary manager, and _ the 
dealers and distributors of San Diego 
county fill the former world fair build- 
ing with the flower of electric appli- 
ances for the public of San Diego to 
see. 

These fairs have been going on twice 
a year for a long time. They are re- 
duced now to a simple formula. It still 
works. This year its crowds were ahead 
of last year, and last year taxed the 
capacity of the building. Sales from the 
show were reported to be better also, 
and the show gave refrigerator dealers 
a break—they were able to show higher 
priced models to better advantage and 
get away a little from the price war. 

Crowds divided their time between 
watching the action at demonstrations 
of appliances and floor show attrac- 
tions and prize drawings. The utility 
featured light conditioning, contracting 
“old and new” room lighting switched 
on alternately. 


ACTION everywhere, with interested crowds 
to watch demonstrations, characterized the 
Spring Fair in San Diego, April 30-May 4. 
Pictures show dishwasher, ironer, washing ma- 
chine and vacuum cleaner demonstrations, the latter lifting of the vacuum cleaner by the suction 
of its own motor. Action there was, too, in sales following the show, sales reports now indicate 
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Group Thinking 


Washington Water Power keeps 
tab on its advertising 


Group thinking is proving its value 
in the Washington Water Power Co.’s 
advertising program, according to Kin- 
sey M. Robinson, president, who re- 
cently initiated the monthly conference 
plan to include all department heads. 


The Washington Water Power Co. 
has in its advertising budget something 
over $100,000, and not only does the 
conference plan assure greater value 
from budget expenditures, but open 
discussions help to determine desirable 
policies regarding dealers and the cus- 
tomer. Then, too, monthly sessions keep 
departments which normally have little 
contact with load-building activities 
fully informed on sales promotions as 
well as on institutional projects. 


The conferences are held at the same 
time each month, and department heads 
or representatives of the department 
are invited to attend. Discussion is con- 
ducted under four headings: 


(1) checking results: comments and 
observations are made regarding adver- 
tising that was run during the past 
month. Were newspaper ads seen and 
were they effective? Were billboards 
weak or strong? Did the copy bring 
unfavorable reaction? Were radio pro- 
grams directed to reach the company’s 
objectives? What might have been done 
to improve any specific form of ad- 
vertising ? 

(2) planning: institutional and mer- 
chandising programs proposed for 
future adoption are discussed as to how 
coordination may be best effected be- 
tween the sales promotion and other de- 
partments. Recommendations are made 
regarding advertising themes, media 
and novel promotion methods, etc. 


(3) recommending policies: such 
questions as involve merchandising 
practices, media, employe participation, 
and customer relations are discussed 
pro and con with recommendations 
made to the management for action. 


(4) preview of advertising: sugges- 
tions and ideas that were made at a 
previous conference, and which had 
been worked out by copy man and 
artist are briefly previewed. Institu- 
tional copy is read, and accuracy of 
statistical data, etc., is checked by rate 
expert, engineering, accounting and 
customer representatives. 


The conference meetings, states Rob- 
inson, are always attended. Depart- 
ment heads, while they do not claim to 
be trained in the mechanics of layout, 
copy writing and illustration, do have, 
after years of contact with the com- 


pany, a keen insight into policy matters. 
Furthermore, the average man’s view- 
point often serves as balancing agent 
when expressed regarding innovations 
in sales promotions and advertising. 


And what does the advertising depart- 
ment itself think of the conference 
plan? While some uncertainty may 
have existed before the plan was tried 
as to whether interminable and fruit- 
less discussion might result, the first 
meetings dispelled this apprehension. 
Carefully regulated, the conferences can 
definitely contribute sounder policies, 
new ideas and cooperation between all 
departments in the advertising and pro- 
motion of customer relations and ad- 
vertising. 


Window Display 


Electric Appliance Society names 
campaign winners 


Winners of awards in the window 
display contest conducted recently by 
The Electric Appliance Society of 
Northern California in conjunction with 
the 1940 Electric Refrigerator cam- 
paign have been announced. First prize 
in district one went to C. D. McLaughry, 
H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland; 2d prize 
a tie between Chas W. Davis, O’Connor, 
Moffat, San Francisco, and H. L. Das- 
teel, Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


District two first prize was awarded 
to J. J. Ralph. Brenner’s Sacramento; 
2d prize to P. S. Gallagher, Hale Bros., 
San Jose. District three top prize went 
to R. W. Mitchell, Empire Electrical 
Shop, Santa Rosa. and 2d prize to J. 
D. O’Connor, O'Connor Hardware Co., 
Red Bluff. 


Cooking School 


Ritzville, Washington electrical deal- 
ers are attempting something new in the 
way of cooking schools. The Ritzville 
Trading Company, Ott Motor Com- 
pany, Ritzville Drug Company and the 
Snyder Electric Company of Washtucna, 
Washington, are holding a cooperative 
cooking schoo! in Ritzville early in 
May. The dealers are sending out pri- 
vate invitations to all the prospective 
REA customers as well as regular util- 
ity customers in the district. Margaret 
Saunders, home service adviser with the 
Washington Water Power Company. 
will conduct the school. 


@ Prorits from Palo Alto’s munici- 
pally owned electrical system made it 
possible during 1938-39 to transfer 
$139,026 from the electrical depart- 
ment to the general fund. This marked 
a new high surplus in electrical earn- 
ings by the city. 
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Bricks 


Hotpoint introduces novel sales 
drive in "Brick House" 


A clever spring and summer utility 
selling campaign, issued by Clinton 
Brown, campaign manager for the Hot- 
point Co., is making bricklayers of util- 
ity appliance salesmen. 

It is called the “Brick House” cam- 
paign, in which every appliance or per- 
cent of quota is a brick in a house which 
will require a predetermined number 
of bricks to complete. Each salesman is 
assigned a section of wall to build. He 
lays his “bricks” as he sells appliances. 

Hotpoint has made available a basic 
plan book, using amusing artwork and 
copy which can be rearranged and 
adapted to the individual utility’s re- 
quirements. Included in the book is a 
double page for use as the salesman’s 
score card. It shows his section of wall 
containing one hundred bricks, each 
representing one percent of quota, or a 
certain number of appliances. As he 


makes his quota, the salesman fills in 
his “bricks.” 


@ ToasTMASTER PrRopucts Drvisioy, 
McGraw Electric Co., has just released 
a 15-min. sound-slide film entitled 
“Smother Sale-ing” to its sales repre- 
sentatives. This film, to be shown to the 
retail sales people of electrical appli- 
ance departments, picturizes worth- 
while selling ideas and demonstrates 
the value of their application. Accord- 
ing to W. E. O’Brien, Toastmaster’s do- 
mestic appliance sales manager, this 
film was prepared on the basis of 
studies and surveys made throughout 
the country on the retail sale of elec- 
trical appliances. Those who view the 
film are also given a small booklet en- 
titled “Step Up Your Volume” which 
is based on the material given in the 
film, and which serves to call to mind 
the selling principles demonstrated in 
the picture. 


@ Sates of electric appliances by all 
dealers in the territory served by the 
Utah Power & Light Co. in the first 
four months of 1940 were 9.3 percent 
above the corresponding period in 1939. 
due to improved purchasing power of 
the consumer in the intermountain area 
and a more general public acceptance 
of labor-saving electrical appliances. 
according to W. E. Fleetwood, director 
of dealer coordination. A total sales 
for the four months by all dealers 
reached $1,789,674 compared with $1, 
638,463 in the corresponding period in 
1939. Refrigerator sales for the four 
month period were 67% ahead of 1939 
and water heater sales increased \.1 
percent over the comparable period |ast 
year. 
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Never Mind 
the War, 


Roaster Time’s Here 


Everywhere in this land of the still free Elec- 
tric Roaster drives are starting. That's better 
news than any you read about of other sorts 
of drives across the various oceans. For a 
Roaster drive means business to a dealer 
and salesman. And you can do something 
about a Roaster campaign; you can get into 
itand make your own gains. 


National advertising big shots are booming 
away at sales resistances for you. Utilities 
and manufacturers are firing away with 
more local publicity on Roasters. You do the 
mopping up of sales and profits. Line up with 
your distributor for supplies and sales ammu- 
nition and—forward march. 


Your objectives are easy to reach. First come 
all the women who do not have an electric 
range and who would like to cook com- 
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fortably and easily all summer. Even those 
with ranges can use one for a spare, for out- 
door entertaining, picnics, to serve buffet 
style, or for extra large dinners where the 
regular oven is not enough. 


Apartment dwellers are another sector you 
can take. A Roaster requires so little space, 
yet does so many kinds of cooking. Folks 
who own summer cabins at a beach or in the 
hills, and owners of trailers are the last out 
post. They can be had too, when you show 
how a Roaster simplifies cooking so that they 
have more time for play. 




















Both are common difficulties in floor sales 
experience. Since roaster sales are made 
chiefly from the floor, what to do about these 
two problems is vital to success in selling of 
Roasters. The ideas involved, though can be 
used to handle the same problems with other 
appliances. 


Interruptions when you are giving your sales 
presentation are pretty aggravating. They 
slow you up or let your customer's enthu- 
siasm cool down. They interrupt your own 
line of thought and it is easy to repeat your- 
self in trying to get back to where you left off. 


Causes of interruptions on outside sales may 
be due to selection of wrong time and place 
to tell your story. On the floor the cause may 
be wrong placing of the merchandise in 
respect to floor traffic, or inadequate help or 
thoughtlessness. 


What to do when 


1. You're interrupted. 


2. She’s “just looking’ 


first in arranging the display from which 
® you make your sale in a place wher 
you will be less interfered with by floor 
traffic. This is a ticklish problem because you 
want Electric Roasters in the line of traffic in 
order to stop prospects. Where possible, put 
an active demonstration near the line o! 
traffic to attract attention and stop the pros- 
pects. But arrange the stock of Roasters just 
off the main line where you can take the cus- 
tomer to close the sale. It is wise to have 
few toys and a place set aside for childre 
so that they will not interfere during your dis 
cussion. Then, if you are interrupted, reope 
again with some new sales benefit point 
"Oh, by the way, did I mention this—” (The 
is a list of these points on the last page.) 


1 Cure for interruptions can be found 





This may be elementary — but if s 


lust lookers may fool you. They may be really 
interested and merely a bit gun shy. When 
one comes in and asks just to look around, 
jon't take it for granted that she is not inter- 
ested. Many a salesman has lost a customer 
for good by showing disappointment or dis- 
gust or disapproval to the prospect who 
comes in to look. It pays to be pleasant about 
it and welcome such a person. One book- 
store man made a successful business by in- 
viting people to “come in and browse 
around.” 
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why do so few salespeople do it? 


may some day be a prospect. In fact 
@ she may be one now with a little help. 
If you take the attitude that you will gladly 
talk to anyone who will listen about the Elec- 
tric Roaster you won't overlook any bets. 
Even if the prospect says that she has one or 
has just bought a competing model, it pays 
to ask to show the features of yours, because 
she may buy the next appliance from you or 
send friends to you. Be tactful with the per- 
son who comes to look around. Don't force 
yourself. Let her alone if she wants 
to be, but be handy to answer ques- 
tions or show details. When she does 
not object, go along with her, ex- 
plaining the meaning of details to 
her. In other words every mechani- 
cal feature is supposed to mean 
something to her in added conven- 
ience or wear. Find out what it is 
and talk to her in terms of that serv- 
ice or convenience. This will stimu- 
late interest. Often it permits you to 
go on and present all the sales rea- 

sons and to make the sale. 


? Every one who comes in, tell yourself, 


(For the Electric Roaster you'll find all t 
general advantages listed on the next page. 
Translate any specific feature of your 


haus a ae 
line into similar terms.) 


Nae oe 
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Best tools you have for 
selling are the low electric 
rates that are now avail- 
able to customers of yours. 
It only costs half as much 
to operate appliances, 
such as a roaster, these 
days as compared to a 
few years ago. These low 
rates can be used regu- 
larly and profitably. If you 
aren't familiar with them, 
ask your utility. 


DEMONSTRATE 


Delicious and appetizing odors wafting tc 
the nostrils of people passing by—one of 
the oldest and surest attention stoppers. Hun 
ger is something that everybody experi- 
ences. These aromas virtually “lead them 
by the nose” to your demonstration of roast- 
ers. Three practical and business developing 
ideas for demonstrating are: |. In the store 

either all the time or on special advertised 
days. 2. At a prospect's or a customer's 
home— inviting friends in for bridge while 
you prepare the meal—the aluminum sell- 
ing idea. 3. At women’s clubs, or church 
groups—use roasters to prepare the refresh- 
ments in exchange for an opportunity to give 
a short sales talk to them. If you can, give 
everybody a chef's cap or apron. Where 
to get demonstrators? Many former cus- 
tomers can be persuaded, often times, to 
come to the store and demonstrate for a few 
hours to earn extra pin money. 








Cool cocking in summer. Insulation kee 
heat inside, just as in an electric oven. 


So clean and easy to keep clean. Unde 
controlled temperature foods do not burn o1 
utensils. The shell can be washed with th 
dishes; exterior wiped with a damp clot! 
Electricity is as clean as electric light, car 
smudge the walls. 


Cooks better because it saves flavors and 
mineral juices which bring good taste. 


Take it anywhere, to picnics or to summe! 
cabin or on vacation trip. Bring warm food: 
to church socials, etc. 


Serve right at the table from it. It is attrac 
tive, keeps second helpings warm. No need 
to leave the table and guests. 


Attention free. Can even cook while you 
shop or attend to other things. 


Space saving, ideal for small apartment 
kitchen. 


So many uses possible —long cooking of 
cereals, soups, roasts—deep cooking of 
doughnuts, french fries, etc. Fine for canning, 
or sterilizing, keeping hot packs hot—serving 
meals to invalids. 


DISPLAY 


Make the most of summer op- 

portunities by displaying roast- 
ot ers prominently. First in the 
store windows, attractively and 
with change in arrangement 
often. Then inside, display near 
the traffic line. Display where 
,o hundreds of your customers 
ger? can see—in newspapers or 
shopping news or direct mail 
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Business Development Section: 








Introductory 
Statement 


HE Business Development Section 

set up its organization at a meeting 
of the Advisory Council in Seattle. Sept. 
7, 1939. Here the Section completed its 
organization into Bureaus, set a tenta- 
tive date for the annual Section meet- 
ing and authorized another annual Com- 
mercial Cooking Conference. 

The Fifth Annual Commercial Cook- 
ing Conference was held at the New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Nov. 2 and 
3, 1939, under the chairmanship of 
J. A. Lockhart, chairman of the Com- 
mercial & Industrial Sales Bureau. 
There were 59 delegates present from 
10 member utility companies and 16 
representatives of nine manufacturers, 
jobbers and advertising agencies. about 
the same number as attended the previ- 
ous year. Sessions were held mornings 
and afternoons of two days, and sub- 
sequently a mimeographed report of 
the Conference discussions was issued. 
As usual a $2 registration fee was 
charged to cover the incidental cost of 
the meeting and the production and 
distribution of the conference report. 

At this meeting prizes were awarded 
to the winners in the 1939 Data Sheet 
Contest for the best commercial and in- 
dustrial heating data sheets turned in 
during the year. These prize winners 
were first. J. E. Dugan, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.; second, Lloyd 
Steele, Puget Sound Power & Light Co.; 
third, W. R. Reed, Idaho Power Co.; 
while honorable mention went to D. S. 
Bailey. Idaho Power Co., and D. O. 
Bergey, Northwestern Electric Co. 

Also at this conference a committee 
was appointed to set up the plans for 
the 1940 Data Sheet Service and the 
first data sheets in the 1940 series were 
issued in March. 

The 15th Annual Meeting of the Sec- 
tion was held at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Feb. 29 and Mar. 1, 1940, with 
C. Pat Johnson, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., acting as chairman. 

This year the meeting was cut from 
two and a half to two days with general 
sessions on Thursday morning and all 
day Friday and with five bureau and 
committee conferences Thursday after- 
noon, 

The general sessions were replete 
with talks related to sales and promo- 
tional work and load building by_ in- 
dustry leaders. An innovation in re- 
porting the results of bureau and com- 


mittee conferences to the general session 
on Friday was introduced this year by 
having these reports delivered from a 
public address system in the style of 
radio news flashes interspersed with 
fake commercials in humorous vein. 
This method helped greatly to stream- 
line the meeting and to lighten it with 
comic relief. The following committee 
ably conducted this part of the pro- 
gram: C. E. Hess, W. B. Bonnett, and 
George Rideout from Puget Sound, and 
Grant Merrill of Strang & Prosser ad- 
vertising agency. 

The theme of the meeting was “Home 
Coming for Old Timers” and a number 
of men formerly prominent in the in- 
dustry in the Northwest but now active 
in the industry in other parts of the 
country had been invited to attend. In 
addition, all the past presidents of the 
Association were invited. This “old 
timers” theme was featured particularly 
at a dinner in the Olympic Hotel Thurs- 
day evening. Here several past presi- 
dents, visiting “old timers” and execu- 
tives of the Northwest utility companies 
gave brief talks, and messages from cer- 
tain absent ones were read. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, president, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., presided. The “Dog House” 
was again in operation, this time at the 
Washington Athletic Club under the 
chairmanship of F. T. Brien, Graybar 
Electric Co. Henry R. Kruse, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., was chair- 
man of general arrangements. 

In the following pages are printed 
extracts from or abstracts of most of 
the talks made at the general session 
and all the formal papers presented at 
the bureau and committee conferences. 
Below is a resume of the talks made 
at the general sessions that for one rea- 
son or another are not printed more 
completely with the reports. 

At the opening of the first general 
session Mayor Arthur B. Langlie wel- 
comed the group to Seattle. He spoke 
briefly on the necessity for a high type 
of leadership in city government and 


* Advisory Executive Council: C. Patrick John- 
son, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., chairman; 
D. B. Leonard, Pacific Power & Light Co., vice- 
chairman; chairman, Commercial and Industrial 
Sales Bureau, J. A. Lockhart, Pacific Power & 
Light Co.; chairman, Residential Sales Bureau, 
J. F. McAllister, Utah Power & Light Co.; chair- 
man, Rural Sales Bureau, John C. Scott, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co.; chairman, Advertising 
Bureau, John Dierdorff, Northwestern Electric 
Co. B. C. Electric Railway Co.: W. C. Mainwar- 
ing; California Oregon Power Co.: Glenn L. Jack- 
son; Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co.: LeRoy 
A. Grettum; Idaho Power Co.: Ralph E. Gale; 
The Montana Power Co.: I. L. Comstock; Moun- 
tain States Power Co.: Harold E. Farris; North- 
western Electric Co.: George H. Wisting; Port- 
land General Electric Co.: A. C. MeMicken; Utah 
Power & Light Co.: W. A. Huckins; The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co.: Lewis A. Lewis; Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co.: J. C. Platt; Hur- 
ley Machine Co.: R. G. Chamberlain. 


emphasized the necessity of marshalling 
our natural and human resources and 
putting them to work. He was followed 
by a welcome on behalf of the electrical 
industry by Samuel P. MacF adden, vice- 
president, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. MacFadden took this occasion to 
outline the controversy between various 
PUDs in the state of Washington and 
his company, in which the PUDs sought 
acquisition of the company’s properties. 
He read letters passing between the 
PUD organization and Frank McLaugh- 
lin, president of the company, that 
made clear to the delegates the present 
status of the situation, in which the 
company stated it would not negotiate 
with the PUDs separately for the sale 
of the properties piece-meal, nor would 
it negotiate with a PUD organization 
for the sale of the company in its 
entirety until the PUDs evidenced good 
faith by dropping their condemnation 
suits now pending in the Washington 
courts. MacFadden stated that the forces 
of government ownership as expressed 
through the PUDs were trying to drive 
the private utilities from this state. The 
situation presents a real challenge to 
the salesmen, he said. We must have 
still lower rates and still greater use. 
which means more intensive selling and 
promotion of utility service and appli- 
ances to utilize that service. We also 
need more industries and our next job 
should be to speed up the industrial 
development of the Northwest. 

In the balance of this opening ses- 
sion, the delegates heard a response by 
J. E. E. Royer, president of the associa- 
tion, printed herein, and an address 
under the title “How and When Will 
the Job Be Done?” by V. H. Moon. 
vice-president, General Service Corp.. 
Chicago, former Northwesterner with 
Pacific Power & Light Co., which is 
published in the April issue of ELEc- 
TRICAL WEsT, page 27, under the title 
“More Net Revenue for the Utilities.” 

The Friday morning general session 
heard the report of the Residential 
Sales Bureau under the direction 0! 
J. F. McAllister, Utah Power & Light 
Co., chairman. It consisted of reports 
from the Home Modernization Commit- 
tee by F. M. Ingraham, Idaho Powe! 
Co., chairman, and of the Home Servic 
Committee by J. B. Buman, North 
western Electric Co., chairman. In con 
nection with the Home Service Com 
mittee report Ralph E. Gale, Idaho 
Power Co., talked on the “Value 0! 
Home Service Programs to the Utility 
published herein. Also at this sessio: 
was heard an address on “Markets an 
Forecasts” by A. H. Jaeger, Ediso 
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General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, which is published herein, and a 
humorous talk with demonstrations en- 
titled “Gadgets Will Get You If You 
Don’t Watch Out,” by William A. Cyr, 
ELECTRICAL WEsT, San Francisco. 

On Friday afternoon the Rural Sales 
Bureau under John C. Scott, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., chairman, 
presented F. E. Price of the Oregon 
State College, and Hobart Beresford of 
the University of Idaho, in a discussion 
of “The Power Companies’ Activities in 
Rural Electrification as Viewed from 
the Standpoint of the Public.” 

J. A. Lockhart, chairman of the Com- 
mercial & Industrial Sales Bureau, of- 
fered H. N. Carroll, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, in a discussion 
of “The Importance of Building Load 
Down Town,” which is abstracted in the 
following pages. A message from C. 
W. Kellogg, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, was read and is pub- 
lished herein. What the other depart- 
ments are doing to help the sales de- 
partment build load was discussed by 
Ralph W. Lawlor, Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co., chairman of the Accounting & 
Business Practice Section, on behalf of 
the accountants, and Magnus T. Craw- 
ford, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
vice-chairman of the Engineering & 
Operation Section, on behalf of the 
engineers. These papers are published. 
John Dierdorff, chairman of the Adver- 
tising Bureau, presented an abstract of 
the most successful utility advertising 
campaigns during 1939 through the 
medium of the radio news flashes re- 
ferred to earlier herein. 

To close the meeting Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president, Schick Dry Shaver 
Co., Stamford, Conn., former North- 
westerner with Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., delivered an inspira- 
tional address entitled “Looking For- 
ward.” He called attention to the 
pioneering of the utility industry in 
the Northwest in which many leaders 
left their impress on the progress and 
development of the industry, and in so 
doing left a fine heritage for the present 
industry to live up to. He warned that 
the utility business must be a local busi- 
ness. People are suspicious of absentee 
executives and local officers should make 
contacts with their customers. “Men and 
methods will be effective in creating 
further progress in the industry—not 
machinery and money,” he said. “Ap- 
praise your objectives, take a long-range 
vision, have conviction that the service 
you are selling is the most important 
thing in the home, have courage to go 
forward with this viewpoint and set up 
your program to accomplish your objec- 
tive in the light of men and methods.” 

The meeting showed a registration of 
274, of which 167 were from outside 
Seattle and 107 local. 
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Response to 


Address of Welcome 


By J. E. E. ROYER 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


HE FACT that our association is 

32 years old this year is worthy of 
some thought. it should focus our atten- 
tion on the years of effort that have 
been put into the task of developing the 
electric service industry in the North- 
west and should emphasize the experi- 
ence that has been accumulated by those 
who are a part of the industry. 





ROYER 


Those years, three decades ago, were 
the pioneering years, the hard years. 
Electric service was seeking public 
acceptance then. Those in the industry 
were concerned mainly with problems 
of generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion of power—they were trying to 
make electric service work so that elec- 
tricity could supplant other forms of 
power and light which already enjoyed 
public favor. Invention, ingenuity and 
plain hard work enabled them to go 
ahead, and the experience that was 
gained from day to day was the silent 
partner in every undertaking. 

Experience Priceless Possession 

This experience which has been 
gained by every one in the industry is 
a priceless possession for which there 
is no substitute. It has been wisely said 
that “all experience is an arch to build 
upon.” If this is so, then those who 
have gained experience in the electric 
service industry are better equipped 
than any other individuals or group of 
individuals for the task of promoting 
electric service. 

The problems of engineering, organi- 
zation and financing were the prime 
problems in the early days of our in- 
dustry. These have been displaced by 
the problems of promotion and utiliza- 
tion. Consequently, you who are asso- 
ciated with the Business Development 
Section find yourselves in the fore- 
front; you are the shock troops in the 
advance of electric service. 


Today we are faced with the prospect 
of great hydroelectric projects coming 
into operation, with an avalanche of 
kilowatts to follow. Our problem is re- 
versed, for instead of furnishing elec- 
tricity to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket, we must find the market to absorb 
the vast supplies of power that are be- 
coming available. 

This is a challenge to the Business 
Development Section—a challenge that 
must be met cheerfully and confidently. 
You are the logical group to accept that 
challenge and with your experience and 
intelligence you should be able to meet 
it successfully. 

History of Industry 

The history of the electric service in- 
dustry has been one of progress—a 
steady increase of the sale of the prod- 
uct, electricity, with concurrent increases 
in the sale of appliances to use the 
product. In addition we have also seen 
from time to time the development of 
many new uses. We can expect this 
steady increase as a normal process. 
But, with the vast amount of electrical 
energy which is soon to become avail- 
able we must forget the normal process. 
We must effect a sudden acceleration 
sufficient to absorb what otherwise 
might become a wasteful surplus. This 
acceleration must apply to every class 
of service—residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural. 

In the world of business we may be 
sure of just one thing—the constant 
competition for the consumer's dollar. 
Those who have something to sell must 
make it sufficiently attractive to divert 
the consumers’ dollars in their direc- 
tion. This is a selling job—this is your 
job. 





To begin with, we must remember 
that the utilization of electricity in the 
Northwest is already the highest in the 
nation. We must reject the tendency to 
regard this as a condition approaching 
saturation. Instead we must consider 
this as proving a public acceptance that 
will pave the way for greater utilization. 

What quotas can we set ourselves to 
achieve this greater utilization? In 
order to double the consumption of 
electricity in the Northwest in the next 
ten years, we must double the consump- 
tion by residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial customers: we must increase 
the use for municipal, railroad, rural 
electrification and miscellaneous pur- 
poses about five times! 

In the residential field there must be 
much more lighting, greater use of 
ordinary appliances and extensive in- 
stallation of larger appliances. includ- 
ing ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters. In the commercial field there 
must be much more lighting, and great 
advances must take place in air condi- 
tioning. We must make air condition- 
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ing the rule rather than the exception 
in every commercial establishment. In 
the industrial field we can expect the 
influx of new industries to take a great 
deal of power but, in addition, we must 
concentrate on the greater use of elec- 
tricity in the industries in our area. 

Present municipal use is small in the 
face of intrinsically low cost power. 
Street and highway lighting is notori- 

isly inadequate and, when the public 
generally realizes the advantages of ade- 
quate lighting both from the standpoint 
of traffic safety and the prevention of 
crime, we can expect this use to be mul- 
tiplied many times. In addition we can 
look forward to a greater demand for 
the lighting of parks and playgrounds. 

Greater use of electric power for rail- 
road electrification in this area must be 
anticipated because only through elec- 
trification can the railroad achieve the 
smooth and fast operation that the pub- 
lic is demanding. It is only a question 
of time when the basic economy and 
convenience of electrification will out- 
weigh the large investment that is re- 
quired to change to electric operation. 

Much to Be Done 

Much is yet to be done in the field 
of rural electrification—more farms 
must be served and those already being 
served must use greater and greater 
amounts of electricity. Through the 
proper use of electricity all lines of 
farm production will be advanced and 
many new ones developed because of 
the availability of low cost power and 
through other scientific progress. Sea- 
sons may be extended by electric soil 
heating. Vegetable and fruit growing 
will be advanced not only by tempera- 
ture and moisture contro] but also by 
farm processing through available heat 
and refrigeration. Through electricity, 
many present marginal farms can be 
lifted to levels of prosperity. 

During this year and every year to 
come you will find plenty to do in the 
way of securing greater utilization of 
electricity. You must cultivate not only 
existing fields but you must discover 
new ones. The electric service systems 
of the Northwest are doing a good job 
today but to sueceed they must play the 
major part in putting new power sup- 
plies to good use in constructive ways. 
These new supplies of power must not 
be allowed to destroy existing sources 
of power—such an eventuality would 
be injurious to the Northwest in the 
destruction of tax values, with the con- 
sequent discouragement to new capital. 

We can build a greater Northwest 
through constructive cooperation, 
through intelligent planning, and 
through the wise use of the resources 
with which we are endowed. Men of 
the Business Development Section, 
that’s your job. 
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To Sell or 
Not to Sell 


By C. W. KELLOGG 
Edison Electric Institute 


FEW years back your chairman 

entitled his keynote address “Why 
Are We Here?” I think this question 
could well be implicit in every confer- 
ence or convention we hold, for we must 
never forget that a large expenditure of 
time, energy and money is involved in 
every gathering like this one. In addition 
to the cost of this meeting itself, there is 
the question arising from time to time 
whether the continuation of the $75,- 
000,000 the industry expends annually 
for sales and promotional work and the 
sales effort it represents are worth 
while. Sometimes the question is raised 
by a management hectored by problems 
of financing additional capacity, won- 
dering if the effort is worth making. 
Sometimes it is raised by those fearing 
that a condition of saturation is arriv- 
ing and that sales expenditures will 
meet with diminishing returns. Or 
again, it may be raised as a pure matter 
of an economy in expense to offset other 
growing costs of operation. To all of 
these questionings my own answer is: 
Yes, it is worth while. 

In the first place, I do not think 
saturation is in sight yet. The increase 
in energy consumption per residence 
last year was exceeded in only one of 
the last ten years. For those whose 
figures are above the national average. 
there is always the accomplishment of 
the best to spur them on. Rate reduc- 
tions, in spite of rising costs, continue 
to be the news of the day, and the only 
cure for them is vigorous sales effort. 
In the commercial field we have just 
begun to fight. We still have keen com- 
petition from other interests who are 
willing to spend their money and effort 
to try to get away from us our share 
of the consumer’s dollar. Every year 
hundreds of thousands of young folks 
get married and start housekeeping: 
every year hundreds of thousands of 
people improve their economic status to 
the point of being able to purchase 
service and equipment they could not 
before; every year thousands of com- 
mercial customers reach a_ condition 
where they can use more electric service 
to advantage. The only way we can 
get this business as it comes to fruition 
is to be eternally out after it. Satura- 
tion is definitely not yet in sight. 

Sales mean growth and growth means 


* Extracts from address delivered at Sales Con- 
ference, E. E.I., Chicago, March 20, 1940, and 
read at Seattle Meeting of Business Development 
Section, Northwest Electric Light & Power Asso- 
ciation, March t, 1940. 
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life. A business that has ceased to 
strive to grow and expand is a fossil 
And let us not delude ourselves with 
the thought that cessation of selling 
would mean merely keeping a sort of 
status quo. It would not. We should in 
no time find rigor mortis setting in 
throughout the organization. Without 
the spur of sales activity and effort, ou 
business would degenerate into a mere 
routine of keeping the wheels turning 
and a business in this state would no 
longer attract to its ranks men of enthu- 
siasm and energy; we should become a 
sort of waterworks. Sales stagnation 
would soon react on those in our or- 
ganizations engaged in growth and de- 
velopment, who would look in vain for 
a field in which to exercise their talents 
and ingenuity. 


Sales a Life Force 


For after all, sales is the department 
of our business which gives the great- 
est opportunity for self expression and 
individual initiative. Most of the 
processes of our business of necessity 
tend to become stereotyped and settled 
in a rut. This follows almost inevitably 
from the physical requirements of re- 
liability and continuity of service. The 
work of the sales force gives to the 
whole organization, from power house 
to line crews, to meter men, to account- 
ants, to the supervising forces, a feeling 
of something doing, of forward move- 
ment, of life. No one can justifiably 
doze off in such an atmosphere. 

This burden, if burden it is, does not 
rest on us alone. The electrical manu- 
facturers, spurred by competition 
among themselves, are never idle in 
the task of making better, more efficient 
equipment or of getting prices lowe! 
and lower. And in all our enthusiasm 
about what we have done with rate re- 
duction, we must not forget that the 
major factor leading to the increased 
use of electricity in the home in the last 
two decades has been the invention of 
new apparatus requiring the use of 
electricity and the steady reduction in 
the price of such equipment. This has 
been the manufacturers’ job and they 
have been able and effective allies. 

And speaking of the manufacturers 
suggests a compelling reason for sales 
activity by the electric utilities in the 
fact that such a large part of our busi 
ness is competitive. Many of the publi: 
think of our business as a pure monoply. 
but we know that there are large and 
important limitations to this monopoly 
It is true that, in order to prevent waste 
of capital through duplication of plant 
investment, the state regulation, unde: 
which most of our companies operate. 
gives the utility a monopoly in the ele: 
tric service business. But the amoun' 


of business we get under that monopol 
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depends upon our success in selling our 
product in competition with others. All 
large power business and the larger 
commercial business is in constant and 
direct competition with what the cus- 
tomer believes he can do for himself 
and into the equation come prominently 
considerations of flexibility and de- 
pendability. The refrigeration, cooking 
and water heating business in the home 
is in direct competition with gas, a fact 
which the gas companies never allow 
our customers to forget. A rough com- 
putation based on these considerations 
indicates that 50 to 75 per cent of our 
business is strictly competitive. In a 
situation like that there should be little 
question of the necessity for constant 
aggressive sales effort not only to get 
new business but to keep what we have. 
Knowledge of Two Things 

We know two things about our busi- 
ness. One, that even though we realize 
the competition is not fair, the constant 
pressure from government yardstick 
plants is to force rates down, and sec- 
ond, that with this pressure from above 
and the rising costs of labor and ma- 
terial from below, our only hope to be 
able to reduce rates (which we must 
do) without seriously hurting the net 
(which would ruin the business) is 
through selling more of the product. 
We certainly know that each successive 
rate reduction and each successive im- 
provement in the efficiency or price 
level of apparatus opens up new 
avenues for selling that did not exist 
before. In a word, aggressive and 
eternal and thoughtful sales effort is 
really the only thing that can bring us 
successfully through the troubles that 
now beset us. 

Goodwill Discussed 

What we want above all else is to get 
and keep, by deserving it, the good will 
and respect of the people we serve. 
There are ways and means to accom- 
plish this end which are outside the 
scope of this short paper, but sales 
activity greatly helps the process, by 
constantly keeping to the fore the idea 
of helping the customer to get more 
benefits from using our service. Intel- 
ligent salesmindedness is always work- 
ing for the best interests of the cus- 
tomer and this attitude makes for greater 
friendliness in return. The greatest 
users of our service are the ones who 
appreciate it and us the most. Our 
number one problem in the present 
political and economic condition of the 
country is to keep our properties against 
the forces that would try to take them 
from us. Nothing will help more effec- 
lively to solve that problem than the 
greatest energy, the most skillful in- 
genuity, the most endless persistence in 
sales effort. 
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Markets and 


Forecasts” 


By A. H. JAEGER 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 


ET US take a look at this fast grow- 

ing new home market. Two million 
new homes are needed. Due to many 
factors, the shortage of homes is in- 
creasing instead of decreasing. The year 
1939 shows an increase of 45 per cent 
over 1938, according to authorities. 
There has been a constant increase in 
residential building since 1934, and the 
estimated building for 1940 is 550,000 
homes, which will almost equal 1928. 
This means that there will be more 
dwellings built in 1940 than in any one 
of the last 10 years. 

One of the reasons for this building 
boom is that government aid through 
the Home Loan Agency and others will 
continue aggressively to encourage 
home building. On July 31. 1939, 
Stewart McDonald, FHA Administrator, 
stated that henceforth FHA would in- 
sure only those home mortgages which 
bear interest at 414 per cent or less. 
While this represents only a fractional 
drop from the maximum 5 per cent rate 
in effect since FHA’s establishment, 
translated into dollars and cents it 
means real money. 

These savings will more than pay for 
a modern electric water heater installed. 
On even the low-priced house and lot 
of $3,500, with a mortgage of $3,150, 
the builder saves $162. These savings 
run up to over $1,000 on a $20,000 
home. That would go a long way to pay 
for a complete electric kitchen. 

A 70-year history of home building 
shows that a new upward swing is now 
under way; the peak will not be reached 
until some time in 1943, according to 
Roy C. Wenzlick, president, “Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc.” This proves that 
war or no war, depression or boom 
periods, the home building trend does 
not change. The national or world con. 
ditions may affect the degree of rise or 
fall, but not the general trends. So you 
see we have four years ahead of us with 
a constant increase in home building. 
This should justify a definite program 
or plan on your part to go after the 
water heater business in the new home 
field. 3 

The time to sell the, electric water 
heater is before the final bid or esti- 
mate has been made on the complete 
home. After the foundation has started 
it is usually too late to sell the water 
heater. In many places the plumbing 
contractor is the man the distributor 
and utility work with, so he will specify 
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electric instead of gas, oil, or other 
fuels. Because, if he bids on a hot and 
cold water plumbing system, he will 
naturally put in some kind of water 
heater. You all know that if an electric 
water heater is installed when the home 
is built, it will make the sale of an elec- 
tric range and other major appliances 
much easier. The electric water heater 
is the key to an all-electric home in the 
new building field. 


Rural Markets 


When estimating forecasts on water 
heater sales and comparing it to other 
products, I am always impressed with 
the rural market and sales of electric 
water pumps, because the two items are 
closely related in the rural market. 
There are more electric water pumps 
sold in the rural market alone, than 
there are electric water heaters sold na- 
tionally to the rural and urban market 
combined. Every electric water pump 
user is a good electric water heater 
prospect. In fact, in this field it is 
usually the most satisfactory method of 
heating water. About 200,000 electric 
water pumps were sold in 1939 as com- 
pared to about 100,000 storage type 
electric water heaters. 


Apartments and Large Housing Projects 


In the past the apartment house field 
has not been considered a domestic 
water heater market. Some apartment 
house projects now under construction 
have purchased domestic electric water 
heaters; some others being planned are 
seriously considering individual water 
heaters for each apartment. This has 
many advantages. We believe the time 
will come when the apartment field wil! 
represent a good market for domestic 
electric water heaters. 


Commercial Field 


Some of your Northwest companies 
are doing a fine job in the commercial 
field now. This is a big market for 
heaters from the 2-gal. non-pressure 
jobs up to 140-gal. heaters and larger 
commercial installations. 

When all fields are considered we 
have a vast water heater market, and 
speaking nationally, it has only been 
scratched. 

From my personal contacts through- 
out the country, and from trend reports 
from our national field organization, it 
looks like the utility companies are 
going to put more sales effort on elec- 
tric water heaters in 1940 than ever 
before. Because (1) it builds a good 
load and gives excellent service to the 
consumer; and (2) they know it is the 
present big promotional item with a 
sood future for volume sales. 


* Extracts from talk illustrated by slides. 
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The distribution and merchandising 
trends are towards dealer selling. I do 
not mean that utilities should or can 
successfully stop aggressive merchan- 
dising. Even if they do not buy and sell 
appliances themselves, they still have 
the promotion and merchandising job 
to do if they want to build load at a 
reasonable rate. If they sell appliances, 
they should set up their price structure 
and merchandising policies so dealers 
can compete. This does not mean that 
dealer subsidies are necessary. 

The Federal Research Board’s ad- 
justed index of industrial production in 
December reached 128, a new record 
for the country, which had seen 125 
registered in June, 1929, but never 
equalled thereafter for more than a 
decade. All inventories on January 1 
were low as compared to a year ago. 
Our water heater production schedule 
set last November 1 for the first four 
months of 1940, was almost double our 
production for the same period of last 
year. Week before last we issued our 
production schedule through June which 
again shows substantial increase. 

1940 Forecasts in General 

The Standard Statistics Co., Inc., 
forecast that aggregate physical indus- 
trial production for 1940 will be a 
minimum of 10 per cent above 1939. 
As purchasing power in the industrial 
sections of the country increases, farm 
products will receive an additional 
stimulus beyond that already imparted 
by war expectations. On the basis of 
their current forecast, the stimulus to 
industry in prospect for 1940 should 
be sufficient to promote a general lift- 
ing of price levels sufficiently great to 
produce semblances of price inflations 
in a number of industries. 


In listing “Best Situated Industries 
for 1940” Standard Statistics include 
electric power with these comments: 
“The utility industry having relatively 
fixed rates, makes a more even show- 
ing from year to year, although the 
long term downward trend of rates 
necessitates constantly increasing vol- 
umes to maintain a stable volume of 
aggregate revenues. Nevertheless, they 
should be in a relatively improved posi- 
tion in 1940.” 

Ability to Buy 

Sometimes you hear a utility man 
say, “the reason we don’t sell more is 
because the consumer cannot afford to 
buy.” We all admit that there are many 
who do not have the price. But there 
are enough people who do have the 
price that if they all started to buy 
electric we would not be prepared to 
take care of them. 

When you stop to think that there 
are enough passenger automobiles in 
this country to move the entire popu- 
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lation at one time by automobiles, you 
know that there is roughly more than 
one automobile for every residential 
customer. The average price of a car 
is $800. You know how many are sold 
each year and you know the purchasers 
have to pay the cost to operate—gas, 
oil, license and insurance. I am not 
talking about the ease of selling $800 
worth of automobile against $800 worth 
of electrical appliances, that the cus- 
tomers may think they do not need. I 
am only talking about their ability to 
buy $800 worth of electrical appliances. 

In 1939 domestic electric customers 
bought 225,000 oil burners and units 
for house heating at an average price of 
$380, 104,000 gas burners and units for 
house heating, 94,000 stokers, 40.000 
distillate oil burning water heaters. Our 
problem is to convince them that they 
need and should spend their money to 
buy our modern electric labor-saving 
devices. 

Whenever I mix with sales managers 
of other industries, and attend their 
meetings, I am impressed by the inten- 
sive drives, contests, advertising and 
sales plans they set up to grab the con- 
sumer dollar. That is our competition 
and some of it is very keen. Let’s not 
worry so much about the public’s 
ability to buy or what price they will 
pay, but how to convince them that they 
should spend more of their money on 
our products and service. I am con- 
vinced, and I hope you are, that there 
are many millions of dollars spent that 
could bring the customer more satisfac- 
tion and value, a better investment and 
return on the dollar if it were spent on 
electric service and electric products. 
Our job is to tell them and sell them. 
It’s not the price of our products or the 
price of your service—within reason— 
but how good a promotional job we do. 


Home Service Value 


To The Utility 


By R. E. GALE 
Idaho Power Co. 


HE majority of us are interested 

in selling the idea of electrical liv- 
ing to our residen- 
tial and farm cus- 
tomers on the one 
hand and in creat- 
img good customer 
relations on the 
other. Most of us 
are endeavoring to 
reach these objec- 
tives through the 
use of some type of. 
group and _ individ- 


ual contacts. Gen- GALE 
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erally speaking, it is very difficult to 
get men into groups to listen to a 
discussion of home problems and there- 
fore our group audiences consist prin- 
cipally of women. Most of our indi- 
vidual contacts are made during the day 
with the result that the woman generally 
hears our story, and this+is probably 
an advantage for us because after all 
she is the one who turns the switches 
on and off in the home. She is also 
the one who is responsible for the size 
of the electric bill and if she is satisfied 
that the electrical way of living is worth 
what it costs her, the utility compan) 
will very seldom have a high bill com- 
plaint from that home. 

Most of us will agree that Mrs. 
America usually gets what she really 
wants—whether it be a new hat, coat, 
automobile or electric range. If we 
can sell her that the idea of living 
the electrical way is good, the utility's 
load-building problem will be solved 
as far as the use of electric service in 
the home is concerned. 


Home Service an Advantage 


Now since most of our sales contacts 
must be with women, the home servic: 
organization has a natural advantage 
because a woman can sell an idea to 
a woman more easily than a man can. 
Any man, regardless how good a sales- 
man he may be, is handicapped when- 
ever he tries to tell a woman how to 
run her home, and the use of our elec- 
tric service for domestic purpose is 
most certainly very closely tied in 
with the problem of managing a home. 

Salesmen have been very successful 
in selling appliances in the home, but 
once the housewife has purchased ap- 
pliances, the amount she uses them 
determines the amount of revenue the 
utility receives. 

With the numerous rate reductions 
being made here in the Northwest, the 
problem of getting the customer to in- 
crease use of present appliances assum: 
added importance. We already have re! 
atively high saturations of the large: 
current consuming devices (ranges and 
water heaters). True, we must get 
more appliances into the homes of ou! 
customers, but we know that this re- 
quires customer investment and _ takes 
time. The most ambitious merchandi- 
ing programs by both company and 
dealers have seldom increased satura 
tions of a major appliance more thai 
five or six percent per year. 

Evidently we all have a greater nee 
for increased revenue than we can hop 
to obtain from additional appliance- 
to be purchased by our customers du! 
ing the next year or two. This addition 
revenue can be derived from a more |i! 
eral use of appliances now owned | 
our customers. The average custom 
is not sold on the idea that electrici! 
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is cheap, and that she can afford to 
make more liberal use of our service. 
If we can get the average housewife 
to realize that she can make liberal use 
of our service at little increase in her 
service bill, we will get a good increase 
in net earnings. 

I believe that a well-trained home 
service department can do more to 
secure this increased revenue than any 
other division of our load building 
organizations. The home service depart- 
ment can obtain this increased use of 
present equipment at a very reasonable 
cost too. One of the reasons is because 
our .yntacts, both group and individual, 
are with women. This is supposed to be 
a discussion of value, and it is very 
difficult to form an opinion regarding 
value without careful consideration of 
cost. In order to obtain some idea of 
the relation of value to cost, I have 
made a brief analysis of the operations 
of the Home Service Department of our 
company for the year 1939. 

You may or may not agree with the 
figures presented but I believe they are 
quite typical of many of the Northwest 
companies. First a word about our home 
service organization. It consists of 22 
trained women working a territory serv- 
ing 52,000 residential and farm custo- 
mers averaging only 14 customers per 
mile of pole line. The territory extends 
100 miles east and west along Snake 
River Valley in eastern Oregon and 
southern Idaho. 

Last year this Home Service organiza- 
tion called on 18,000 different custo- 
mers. At each of these calls they made 
a sales presentation covering the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Present use of our service. 

2. Convincing the customer that she could 
not afford to decrease the use of our service, 
because of step-down rates. 

_ 3. That our company is a desirable organ- 
ization to have retailing electricity in the 
territory we serve. 

4. That the customer could afford to in- 
= the use of our service- -a. increased use 
it co appliances. b. acquiring additional 

A check-up on 500 customers indi- 
cates that such a call will produce an 
increase of 4 kw.-hr. per month through 
more liberal use of equipment already 
in the home. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

In addition to these 18,000 customer 
contacts, the department made 9,000 
alls consisting of complaint calls, 
lighting demonstrations, installation 
calls (following purchase of new ap- 
pliances) and various other types of 
miscellaneous calls. They also con- 
lucted over 400 group demonstrations 
ind meetings which more than 16,000 
‘f our customers attended. These meet- 
ngs were cooking schools, lectures and 
ighting demonstrations of one kind or 

nother. 
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As a by-product of these 27,000 indi- 
vidual contacts and 400 group demon- 
strations the Home Service women sold 
$36,000 worth of lamps and small ap- 
pliances. 

The question is: What did this pro- 
gram cost our company and what was 
its value to us? A careful analysis indi- 
cates that the cost was $40,000 for the 
year. The following will give you some 
idea of the value to the company of 
this activity. 

As previously mentioned, we esti- 
mate that the 18,000 individual con- 
tacts would produce an average monthly 
increase of 4 kw.-hr per month due to 
more liberal use of present equipment. 
This increase for 12 months at 2c per 
kw.-hr. should be worth 96c per call. 

It should be worth 25c each to get 
the 16,000 customers who attended the 
group meetings to listen to the programs 
presented. I am sure the direct and in- 
direct benefits to the company are 
worth that much. 

The Home Service women followed up 
1,500 complaints on cooking and laun- 
dry equipment and on high service 
bills. These complaint calls are widely 
scattered and are usually of an urgent 
nature which increases the cost. This 
type of call is easily worth $2 each. 

During the year this department made 
2,000 complete lighting demonstrations 
in customers’ homes. Since this type’ of 
demonstration has been actively pro- 
moted for over six years, those which 
we are now making are widely scat- 
tered and therefore more expensive. | 
have given them a value of $2. 

Home Service women also made 2,600 
calls on customers who had recently 
purchased new ranges and _ironers. 
They assisted the new purchasers in 
learning the proper use and care of 
these new appliances. We estimate that 
these calls are also worth $2 apiece. 

Since this department made direct 
sales of lamps and small appliances 
amounting to $36,000 during the year, 
we should certainly give them credit 
for a 20 percent gross profit on these 
sales, which is at least $7,000. 

Now let us see what tangible values 
the company has received for the year. 
18,000 calls—48 Kw.hr. @ 2-—96c =$17,000 


16,000 group contacts @ 25c = 4,000 
1,500 complaint calls @ 25c =, 8200 
2,000 lighting demonstrations @ $2 — 4,000 
2,600 installation calls @ $2 - 5,000 
$36,000 sales—20% profit = Tee 
Total tangible value $40,000 


This indicates that the department 
has at least been worth what it has 
cost us. But there are some other values 
of an intangible nature which should 
be considered. The developing of good, 
and prevention of bad, customer rela- 
tions by the 18,000 individual contacts 
is certainly of great value to our com- 
pany at the present time. 
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If the housewives of our territory can 
be convinced that our privately owned, 
tax-paying companies are the desirable 
sources from which to purchase their 
electric service, and if they can also be 
convinced that the service which we 
sell is cheap, I believe one of the 
major problems of our companies will 
have been solved. The Home Service 
department is a very important part of 
our organization which can and does 
convince our customers of these facts. 
Therein lies its principal value to our 
companies. 


The Public Looks at 


Rural Electrification 


By F. E. PRICE 
Oregon State College 


ANY of you who are attending 

this meeting will recall that it 
was in 1924 and 1925 that the real or- 
ganized program to study and develop 
rural electrification was started in the 
Northwest. The power companies did 
not have rural service departments at 
that time. It was also generally true 
that the power companies did not have 
many, if any, men in their organization 
who were familiar with the problems of 
utilizing electricity for heat and power 
on the farm. 

In the organiza- 
tion of the program 
to study and de- 
velop rural electrifi- 
cation it was appar- 
ent that uses, in 
addition to lighting, 
must be developed 
in order to make the 

PRICE extension of electric 
lines in the rural areas a financially 
sound program if the rates were to be 
kept the same as in the cities and towns. 
It is just as true now as it was 15 years 
ago that no organization can long con- 
tinue to operate whether it is a coopera- 
tive association or a power company 
which is dependent upon the income 
from electricity sold to rural users for 
home lighting only at rates equivalent to 
rates in the cities and towns. While 
the cost of building rural lines has been 
reduced to approximately $1.000 per 
mile, on the average rates have also 
heen reduced throughout the Northwest 
in the past 10 years. 

The State Colleges were asked to 
make studies of new uses of electricity 
on the farms. In Oregon this assign- 
ment was accepted with the understand- 
ing that these new uses must meet the 
requirement ‘of being profitable and 
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convenient to the farmer, otherwise 
they would not be recommended. As 
soon as the colleges had definite, prac- 
tical new uses of electricity to recom- 
mend, power companies sent men to 
them to become familiar with the new 
uses. This soon developed into the or- 
ganization of special departments in the 
power companies which are generally 
known as rural or farm service depart- 
ments. 
Rural Policy 

I am quite well acquainted with the 
qualifications of men in the farm elec- 
tric service work in Oregon; I know 
most of the men engaged in this work 
in Washington. I am familiar with the 
policies which were established at the 
time this work was started. I am pleased 
to say that I can summarize this work- 
ing policy briefly as follows: Recom- 
mend only those uses of electricity on 
the farm that can be justified from a 
sound farm management standpoint. To 
the best of my knowledge this policy is 
being followed in Oregon and I believe 
throughout the Northwest. 

Our staff at the college and our 
Country Agricultural Agents have found 
the rural service departments of the 
power companies to be of a type with 
which we have been pleased to cooper- 
ate. In a few instances power com- 
panies have been unable to serve cer- 
tain areas and the people in these dis- 
tricts have recently organized cooper- 
atively for the distribution of power. 
Our staff is cooperating with these 
groups in exactly the same way as with 
the power companies and that is in the 
recommending of uses of electricity on 
the farms that are agriculturally sound. 

The farm service departments of the 
power companies have, I believe, with- 
out exception developed the confidence 
of the farmers whom they are serving 
until now they are generally looked 
upon as competent specialists who are 
well informed in their specialized work. 
These men as a group have earned this 
confidence during the past 10 years by 
making it their business to be well in- 
formed on what constitutes sound agri- 
cultural practices. They have gone 
much farther than just familiarizing 
themselves with the various devices to 
use electricity. The rural service man 
who can make suggestions in such a 
way that the farmer can locate the 
cause of his trouble, can render a real 
service and make himself useful to his 
farm customers as well as to his com- 
pany. 

Rural service men in Oregon under- 
stand irrigation, the crops that can be 
irrigated profitably and the type of 
equipment that is best adapted to the 
particular job if the water is to be 
pumped. They know irrigation pump- 
ing costs and can cite actual figures 
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taken from other farms which have in- 
creased their net income by irrigation. 
I believe they have been an important 
factor in bringing about the irrigation 
of more than 25,000 acres of land in 
western Oregon which is now being 
irrigated mostly by pumping. This de- 
velopment has greatly increased the re- 
turns from this land and made possible 
a more profitable type of farming. 

These rural service departments in a 
large number of instances are looked 
to by electric users to protect them from 
buying unreliable equipment particu- 
larly when their advice is asked. Some 
of the men worry about recommending 
a certain piece of equipment. This is 
not necessary. Their job is to eliminate 
the unreliable equipment in a diplo- 
matic way and we will help them. The 
good equipment will take care of itself. 
There is usually more than one good 
make of equipment. 


Important Factor 


I believe the men in the rural service 
departments have been an important 
factor in improving the companies’ 
operating policies. This is because they 
understand the farm operators prob- 
lems in the rural areas. I refer to such 
as seasonal power rates for irrigation. 
which are generally new west of the 
Cascades, and in making it possible to 
take more of the farm service thru one 
meter. 

If there is any one place where the 
farm service departments have not 
measured up to the confidence their 
users have had in them, it is in their 
slowness, if not their actual failure to 
get their company managements to per- 
mit more general use of service on a 
simple farm rate. For instance, there is 
the question of allowing 7.5-hp. motors 
on the farm rate. This idea was easily 
conceived as a solution to a farm serv- 
ice problem but the birth of the regula- 
tion permitting its use was associated 
with long and strenuous labor pains. 


Better Reception 


Also, I believe the rural service de- 
partments would receive a better recep- 
tion in the field if they could get the 
company to reduce the number of rates 
and therefore the number of meters re- 
quired for various kinds of equipment. 
The lady who told the power company 
representative that she would sign up 
for service if it was Bonneville elec- 
tricity did not necessarily have a new 
idea about the kinds of electricity. Per- 
haps the company who installed the 
three meters on her neighbor’s farm— 
one to meter the house and barn serv- 
ice, one for the electric water heater 
and one for the electric motor to run 
the irrigation pump gave her the idea 
of various kinds of electricity. Prog- 
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ress has been made along this line and 
I believe more simplification will 
follow. There are still some rates in 
use that are too complicated. They 
can be simplified and still serve both 
the utility and the rural customer better. 

While rural service departments are 
regarded favorably by the great ma- 
jority of rural customers, I have ques- 
tioned the advisability of assigning men 
of another department to do public con- 
tact in the same rural area. Farm people 
are inclined to take counsel from men 
whom they know and in whom they 
have confidence that has been estab- 
lished through consistently dependable 
service over a period of time. 

I believe that a company that has a 
sufficient number of rural customers to 
be interested in their confidence and 
goodwill will come nearer getting it 
through a competent rural service de- 
partment personnel and at less cost 
than in any other way. However, just 
because a man is in a rural service de- 
partment does not make him competent. 
He must be judged on his ability to ad- 
vise his farm customers on sound agri- 
cultural practices in a way that will 
build their confidence. 


Public Viewpoint of 


Rural Electrification 


By HOBART BERESFORD 
University of Idaho 


Y PERSONAL experience with 

rural electrification started about 
1910 when it became a part of my) 
chores to play nursemaid to a farm 
plant. Later in 1919 this plant was 
abandoned in favor of a cooperative 
rural line on which wholesale energy 
cost six cents per kilowatt-hour and 
one-half kva. transformers were in the 
majority. Later this same line was sold 
out by the cooperative group for $50 a 
mile, and everyone was happy about 
the immediate rate reduction _ that 
occurred when the property was trans 
ferred to the power company. This was 
in Iowa. 

There are man) 
other dates that ar 
important in rura! 
electrification. Ore 
gon claims 1906 as 
the date for their firs! 
farm line constru 
tion. Idaho had man) 
rural lines in 1912, 
and in 1925 we saw the organization o! 
an extensive research and investigationa! 
program under the National Committe: 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agr 
culture. Since 1925 we have had fiftee! 
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years of development in rural electrifica- 
tion accompanied by an example of one 
of the greatest productive cooperative 
enterprises that agriculture has ever wit- 
nessed, namely the C.R.E.A. organiza- 
tions which functioned actively in at 
least twenty-two states. 

The utilities have paid the bill for 
the experiment station and C.R.E.A. 
research and investigation. Just how 
much money has been spent throughout 
the United States I do not know. How- 
ever, I do know that in the four West- 
ern states more than $200,000 has gone 
into the C.R.E.A. One of the reasons 
for the success of this program has been 
the splendid cooperation between the 
various subject matter departments in 
the agricultural experiment stations, and 
the fact that the utilities are not par- 
ticular as to who got the credit for the 
results. This reminds me of a favorite 
motto which reads, “There is no limit 
to the good a man can do if he does 
not care who gets the credit.” 


More Emphasis 


At the present time I believe there 
should be more emphasis in the exten- 
sion field in the C.R.E.A. program, Dur- 
ing the last few years the extension spe- 
cialists and county agents have been 
called on to work with the various gov- 
ernment agencies in the organization 
and promotion of rural electrification 
cooperatives. Previously the extension 
service had not recognized the field of 
rural electrification as one of its prob- 
lems. Since the Department of Agri- 
culture is now responsible for the Fed- 
eral rural electrification REA activity, 
considerable heat is being turned on the 
county agents through administrative 
channels, and this situation is requiring 
them to become familiar with the prob- 
lems of organization and load building 
in rural electrification. The rural repre- 
sentatives of the utilities have numerous 
opportunities to help the county agents 
solve their new problems. In return the 
county agents may help the areas served 
by the power companies as well as 
those served by REA with the organiza- 
tion of group meetings where mass sell- 
ing of appliances, education on rewir- 
ing needs and general load building can 
be conducted for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Group buying of appliances, which 
in reverse is group selling, employs the 
same basic principles the utilities have 
followed in requiring group organiza- 
tion before an area could be served 
with electric power. Group buying 


means mass selling, and is one of the 
activities that is just as basically sound 
is the group distribution of electrical 
service. 

Many areas have been served with 
electrical power that offer very little 
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opportunity for a reasonable income on 
the investment in spite of the fact that 
there may be great political and mili- 
tary significance attached to the project. 
Ways and means of reducing costs of 
service must be considered. Fewer 
meters are needed and simplified rates. 
In Idaho we have a group of farm co- 
operatives that have received service 
from government-owned plants for 25 
to 30 years. Meter reading by mail 
has long been a practice with these co- 
operatives. This is one way of lower- 
ing operating costs. 

The rural agents and farm represen- 
tatives of the utilities are in as close 
touch with their farm areas as are the 
county agents, who represent the exten- 
sion service in the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture in their respective counties. In fact, 
in many counties the number of elec- 
trified farms requires that two or more 
rural representatives be employed to 
make their work effective. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty farm customers per agent 
should be the minimum number for 
effective load building activity. Since 
your rural representative is the closest 
to the farmer, his advice and recom- 
mendations with respect to farm prob- 
lems should be heeded in determining 
policies and management for rural 
areas. 


Why We Must 
Build Load 


Downtown 


By HARRY N. CARROLL 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


T WOULD be presumptuous of me 

to come before you and attempt to 
write a prescription for doing the kind 
of work in which you have been en- 
gaged for many years and may know a 
good deal more about than I do myself. 
Therefore I will try to give you some 
observations and a picture of what we 
are doing on Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. systems so that you may take from 
what I have to say anything that may be 
of value to you. 

We long ago 
recognized the im- 5 ” 
portance of com- . 
mercial load build- cet 
ing but lately we 
have become acute- 
ly conscious of it. 
We have realized 
that 70 per cent of 
our business comes 
from commerce and 
industry, some 161,000 out of our 
900,000 total customers. Therefore the 
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business is very important to us. 

Certain types of this load are sold at 
a rather high price in comparison to 
some of the other types of load we 
serve. There are certain types just as 
susceptible to load building as the do- 
mestic load also. On the whole, if any 
one class of customer has any right to 
feel aggrieved for lack of attention, it 
is our large commercial and industrial 
customer. We are making a definite 
effort to keep in closer contact with 
these larger customers in order to elimi- 
nate any such grievances. 

In our organization our commercial 
and industrial staff have definite terri- 
tories assigned to them regardless of 
their specialty. These territories are for 
the purpose of conducting a customer- 
to-customer survey, systematically on a 
meter route basis. Any particular con- 
ditions found which require following 
up by a specialist are then reported to 
that specialist. The commercial staff 
members have ten surveys to complete 
each week. Their job is to check com- 
plaints and also to see that the customer 
is on the proper rate schedule. 

Often it is found that the customer’s 
change in operating conditions makes a 
rate analysis necessary. The customer 
is then changed to the rate which will 
give him the best advantage regardless 
of whether this means loss of business 
to the company or not. We have found 
that this eliminates the rate chiseler and 
has made for far better public rela- 
tions. The customer soon realizes that 
he does not need to go to these rate 
chiselers to get a square deal. He will 
get it from the company if he takes his 
case to us. 

During the past year we have ex- 
tended our employee participation plan 
so that prospects for commercial and 
industrial business are compensated 
for, just as we have paid our employes 
for domestic prospects turned in and 
later sold. I believe you will find that 
the employees can be very helpful in 
this respect. Their approach is that of 
a customer to the people with whom 
they do business and therefore they are 
in a better position to suggest improve- 
ments in electric service. 

We face the fact that any load build- 
ing is a constant build-up. You cannot 
let down on it without losing some of 
your business. 

In analyzing what kinds of loads we 
can best sell to build business, we have 
found that commercial lighting repre- 
sents one of the best types of loads to 
develop. And while we speak of com- 
mercial lighting, it is well to face 
frankly some of the problems arising 
out of the new light sources, competi- 
tion of other sources of power, and of 
new applications which present special 
problems. 
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In regard to these new gaseous light 
sources, we very definitely expect a 
period of poor lighting practice. This 
was experienced with the other forms 
of lighting when they were first intro- 
duced. We are endeavoring to face the 
power factor situation frankly with the 
industry and with our customers. We 
feel that our attitude is definitely un- 
selfish. We have obtained from the 
State Railroad Commission an order 
requiring the correction of power fac- 
tor on lighting equipment newly in- 
stalled and a clause requiring that the 
equipment previously installed be 
brought to 90 per cent power factor by 
August 1, 1943. This we feel is defi- 
nitely in the public interest in that it 
is an endeavor to save a part of our 
public from discrimination at the ex- 
pense of the favored few who would 
use the uncorrected equipment. Our 
record of rate reductions during the 
past years has been maintained con- 
sistently and it will be necessary to 
maintain loads of high power factor in 
order to continue such a trend. 


New Form of Competition 


In speaking of competition from 
other power sources, we usually think 
of the steam generating units which 
generate power as an adjunct to some 
sort of a process where steam is used. 
However, in the past few years, a new 
form of competition is entering our 
field which perhaps has not yet invaded 
the Northwest. I speak of engine com- 
petition, so far mostly invading our 
agricultural customer field although the 
threat of its extension into the field of 
rather large power users in the com- 
mercial and industrial field is not to be 
overlooked. 

On our farm lines there has recently 
appeared a new five-year contract for 
diesel engines which includes main- 
tenance and service, including parts and 
labor, on a basis as low as $1.00 per 
horsepower-year. The new slow-speed 
diesel engines are highly efficient and 
the service problem which formerly was 
a handicap has been eliminated. Like- 
wise, these companies are equipped to 
run an extra engine out on a truck to 
replace one that needs repairs so as to 
give almost continuous service. They 
also seem to have come together as com- 
panies to eliminate cut-throat competi- 
tion between themselves and the price 
level of these engines has been reduced 
from a figure of $50 to $35 per in- 
stalled horsepower in the case of 
medium speed diesel and gas engines 
and from $75.00 to $60.00 in the case 
of slow speed diesels. To meet this 
competition, our field contact work with 
our customers is exceedingly vital. 

Another form of business which we 
have been watching carefully recently 
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has been the growth of electric welding. 
There has been a phenomenal success 
in the welding of ships during fabrica- 
tion and with the big shipbuilding pro- 
gram under way, this welding load is 
growing tremendously. There has been 
a 100 per cent increase in the sale of 
welding rods in the last ten years, the 
distributors of this rod tell us. The new 
ships are virtually sewed together by 
means of electric welders at high speed 
operation and exceedingly fine . effi- 
ciency. 

This welding service is supplied 
cheaper for its peculiar characteristics 
than any other class of business. The 
peculiar demands it makes on our sys- 
tem facilities are such that we are won- 
dering whether this is a very desirable 
type of load or not. 

To meet these situations, we feel that 
there is no possible substitute for per- 
sonal contacts with our industrial and 
commercial customers. And _ likewise 
we have found recently that this can 
be supplemented by the development of 
a technique for working with groups of 
people as well as with the individual. 

Recently we have done considerable 
work with the construction industry sec- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Through this organization, a program 
is being carried on for the moderniza- 
tion of old buildings and for the stimu- 
lation of the building business itself. 
Another organization with which we 
have worked has been the Downtown 
Association in San Francisco. Likewise, 
we have kept in close contact with the 
Building Owners’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for the development of such 
modernization of commercial and apart- 
ment buildings as we can accomplish. 

Not long ago the mayor of the city 
appointed a city beautification commit- 
tee. We attempted to keep in the back- 
ground of this activity but the mayor 
insisted that members of our organiza- 
tion were best equipped to render a 
public service with respect to the light- 
ing and decoration of the city. There- 
fore our men are serving on these com- 
mittees. 

We have also worked with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in its safety 
highway and street lighting program 
and at the same time with other safety 
groups. 

Last year our Pacific Coast Electrical 
Bureau was reorganized in order to do 
a more effective job in the development 
of electrical uses in the commercial and 
industrial field. It is conducting a very 
important job of modernization of office 
buildings at the present time. Another 
of its functions has been educational. 
A number of classes are being held to 
train the apprentices among the build- 
ing crafts, particularly the electricians, 
the painters, and the printers, on the 
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fundamentals 
wiring. 

Through these efforts, we are endeav- 
oring to keep close to our commercial 
and industrial customers and to build 
loads on the basis of a better apprecia- 
tion of their needs. 


of good lighting and 


How the Accounting 


Dept. Can Help 


By R. W. LAWLOR 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


AM ESPECIALLY pleased to be 

able to speak for the Accounting 
Section of the association, for I believ« 
there are no two departments in the 
utility business more closely tied to- 
gether than the business development 
and accounting departments. Back in 
the old days accountants were some- 
times looked on as a sort of necessary) 
evil or an anchor to be carried around. 
The operating departments and _ the 
sales departments were up and doing 
things, keeping the service going, get- 
ting new customers, but the accountant 
was a sort of studious person keeping 
books and recording the facts afte: 
they had happened. 

Utility accounting 
today may be 
thought of in two 
classes—general ac- 
counting and cus- 
tomers accounting. 
I will not spend 
much time talking 
on general account- 
ing beyond saying 
that it is a mighty 
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necessary part of our business thes: 


days. It involves the financial end 
of our business, preparation of bud- 
gets, financial reports and other re- 
ports for the use of yourselves and th: 
management in order that they ma) 
be able to direct and guide opera: 
tions. Beyond the requirements of ou 
selves, however, state and federal regu- 
latory bodies are now requiring reports 
in such magnitude as to increase this 
work tremendously. 

The customers’ accounting depar'- 
ment is one of the most important 1! 
our business, has more effect on cus 
tomer relations and can do more 10 
help the sales department in buildin: 
load than any other department in 
utility. Its work takes in the applic: 
tion for service, credits, meter readin¢ 
bill delivering and collections, fro 
the time customer first comes on ou 
lines until we collect his final bil! 
Every phase of it deals with the cu 
tomer, affects our good or bad relation- 


| 


with the customer and affects your loa! 
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building activities in retaining the cus- 
tomer after you have once sold him. 

We realize full well that times are 
changing overnight and we must change 
with them and keep in step. We realize 
that here is a job for specialists, not 
amateurs. That every man and woman 
must be well trained and above all must 
possess some of those qualifications that 
you men have—personality and sales- 
manship. In short we feel we must do 
a selling job the same as you do, and 
not a mechanical job of pencil pushing 
if we are going to collect our money 
and keep our friendly relations with 
our customers and retain the load that 
you have built. Regardless of what 
practices were in the past, I am glad 
to say that we are improving, our rela- 
tions are improving, the selling idea is 
working, and there is as much differ- 
ence between our old methods of taking 
care of customers and our present day 
streamlined selling method, if we want 
to call it that, as there is between the 
early day automobile and our present 
day streamlined car. 

Think of our first contact with the 
customer when he first makes applica- 
tion for service. There is a real oppor- 
tunity for salesmanship. We can’t make 
out the order, sit back and say, 
“Thanks, I’l] have the service turned on 
today.” There is the time to sell the 
customer, to save a bad collection con- 
tact later on. to have a friendly chat, to 
tell him about our business, when he 
will receive his bill, when it will be 
due. Then is the time to impress him, 
because by his first contact with the em- 
ployee he is going to have his first good 
or bad impression of the company and 
that will stay with him. It follows then 
that our representative must be well 
trained, must have personality and 
above all have salesmanship ability. 

The credit man, who must protect 
our assets in a businesslike way, who 
must determine whether or not we need 
a deposit or security—there is a mighty 
important customer contact. I can re- 
member the days where the customer 
was made to feel like a crook when the 
credit man with a frown on his face 
tilted his specks down on his nose, 
leaned back in his chair as if to say, 
“Well come on, tell me why you think 
our company ought to take a chance 
on you.” Our man must ask him ques- 
tions, courteous questions—has he a job 
and where; has he used service before 
and where and may have to ask for 
security. There again our representa- 
tive must be well trained, must have 
personality and above all must have 
salesmanship ability. Here again is an 
opportunity to sell the customer on the 
importance of paying his bill and save 
strained relations from a collection call 
later. 
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In my opinion the most important 
part of this customer contact work is 
collecting the bill if it is not paid when 
due. This is important because if we 
don’t make our collections, we can’t 
continue in business because we can’t 
pay your wages and mine; important 
because it has more to do with cus- 
tomer relations than any other func- 
tion. Here again is a real selling job 
and I am glad to say we are making 
real progress. We can never again 
follow the old practice of calling on a 
customer with a pair of pliers in one 
hand and the delinquent bill in the 
other and say, “If you don’t pay we 
will cut out your service.” 

A Different Situation 

We don’t say “Cut Out” any more. 
We talk, we sell, we discuss the account 
with the customer, we try to learn in 
a sympathetic way something about his 
circumstances. We realize that it has 
cost our company real money in adver- 
tising, radio publicity and in your 
time, to get the customer on our lines 
and we are going to do everything in 
our power to keep him as a customer 
and as a satisfied one. Here is a dif_i- 
cult situation, but contrary to some 
ideas, we can make friends for the com- 
pany instead of enemies if we follow 
again the selling idea. Most customers 
are not unreasonable and if we do have 
to stop serving them because they can’t 
pay, we will still be friendly if proper 
explanation is made. 

We realize as you do, as all good 
salesmen do, that we do more harm to 
our customer relations if we permit a 
customer to overbuy, that delinquent 
accounts should be followed diligently 
but intelligently and that slow pay cus- 
tomers must be educated to pay, that 
we are not helping a customer when we 
permit him to stay delinquent. I have 
had men tell me, “I blame your com- 
pany for letting me to get in as far as 
I have. You should have gotten after 
me before.” 

A Real Problem 

Here is a job, a real job, that in- 
volves a real problem in customer re- 
lations. A selling job in some respects 
more difficult than the selling job you 
are doing, because we are taking some- 
thing away from the customer and we 
must do it in a way that will keep the 
customer On our lines and keep him as 
our friend. 

I am glad to have been able to talk 
to this sales group, to tell you that 
both our departments have a great deal 
in common, both having a selling job 
to do. To tell you that we feel account- 
ing departments must take their stand 
along with you men and the manage- 
ment in the front line and do a super, 
super job. To tell you that in these 
troublesome times, more than ever be- 
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fore we need to have all departments 
welded together as a solid unit working 
in an intelligent manner for the good 
of our industry and to tell you that you 
may count on the Accounting Section 
for 100 per cent cooperation in your 
aciivilles. 


How the Engineering 
Dept. Can Help 


By MAGNUS T. CRAWFORD 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


HE SALES DEPARTMENT staff 

corresponds to the shock troops in 
the front line trenches, battling against 
sales resistance, competitive processes 
and methods, as well as competitive 
sources of electric supply. The engi- 
neering and operating staffs function in 
the background as the quartermasters 
and engineering corps, to see that the 
product is manufactured and distributed 
to where it can be advantageously used. 
As in the army, the engineers sometimes 
get into actual combat, and go out and 
help get business themselves. The most 
effective help, however, is in connection 
with technical activities which is their 
prime function. 

The day’s work 
consists of seeing 
that an adequate 
number of kw.-hr. 
are generated, trans- 
mitted and distrib- 
uted to the point of 
utilization, with 
quality and continu- 
ity necessary for 
sales appeal. As in 
any other business, it is the extra activ- 
ity outside of the day’s work which con- 
tributes most toward the ultimate suc- 
cess. I will mention a number of these 
extra activities which seem to have par- 
ticular merit. 
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Analysis of Specific Applications 


The engineers and the business de- 
velopment men combined and made 
studies of the electric range load when 
it first began to assume importance, 
and made reports which changed the 
reluctance of executives to enthusiasm 
for promotion. 

More recently extensive tests and 
thorough analyses have been made of 
the domestic electric water heating 
application. As a result of this work, 
this type of business is becoming an 
important factor in off-peak load build- 
ing and rate policies are becoming 
more closely defined. 

Gaseous tube lighting, particularly 
fluorescent ‘lamp applications, now 


occupy the center of the stage. The best 
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results will come from close harmony 
between our respective groups. The 
utilization subcommittee in the Engi- 
neering and Operation Section is plan- 
ning a paper on fluorescent lighting 
this spring, and one is also being 
planned on sodium vapor highway 
lighting. 


Evaluation of Service Improvement 


Some work has been done, but there 
is still a fine field for cooperative action 
between the two groups in making spe- 
cial studies to evaluate such matters as 
voltage variation and interruptions to 
service. There is a definite need for 
some more tangible procedure for de- 
termining the basis for justifying in- 
creased expenditures for avoiding in- 
terruptions and also for correcting low 
voltage conditions. We all know that 
revenues are increased and additional 
use by customers is definitely improved 
where good voltage and service con- 
tinuity can be depended upon. To be 
convincing to executives, however, we 
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should have supporting data which can 
be backed up by facts. 


Code Revisions 


The total cost of the ultimate service 
to every customer includes expendi- 
tures he must make for utilization 
equipment and for wiring, as well as 
expenditures the power company must 
make for its plant facilities and dis- 
tribution. There are two national codes 
which have a profound influence on 
these factors, namely, the National 
Electrical Code which governs interior 
wiring and devices, and the National 
Electrical Safety Code which covers the 
power companies’ installations as well 
as those of the consumer. 

The engineers have joined forces 
with representatives from the business 
development staff, and with guidance 
from the Edison Electric Institute, have 
played a very active part in the periodic 
revisions which are made in these codes. 
The year 1940 will see revised editions 
of both codes put into the field. You 
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doubtless know of the extensive tests, 
research and activities in the dissemi- 
nation of data by the Edison Electric 
Institute, which resulted in several inno- 
vations finding a place in the revised 
National Electrical Code. The approval 
of the new thin-wall insulated conduc- 
tors and increased occupancy of con- 
duits, together with revised carrying 
capacities for conductors, will result in 
adequate wiring at lower cost. Changes 
facilitating the rewiring of existing 
buildings at considerably lower costs 
will be particularly helpful in develop- 
ment of additional lighting business in 
older structures. 

I would like to give you this thought, 
that the worthwhile developments in 
our business have all been the result 
of the engineering, operating and busi- 
ness development staffs putting their 
shoulders together, rather than working 
separately. I think we should empha- 
size this in our future policy, and hav: 
more studies and combination papers at 
meetings of the Northwest Association. 


Residential Sales Bureau: 








Good and Bad 


Customer Relations: 


By H. J. MERILEES 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. 


OME ostrich-type philosophers argue 

that because their company is giv- 
ing a square deal, has low rates and 
good service they don’t need to worry 
about customer or public relations. 
Sometimes this is true, but unfortu- 
nately in this day and age some of the 
best set up and managed companies in 
the country are subject to the most un- 
fair, false and bitter attacks usually 
from the hands of a minority with an 
axe to grind. Whether we like it or not, 
this has become one of the definite 
hazards of the road that a public utility 
company travels and just as we would 
insure Our Own car against the hazards 
of traffic we must insure our business 
against attack with a sound policy of 
customer relations. 


Customer Relations Policy 


This policy of customer relations 
should be like any other insurance 
policy inasmuch as it should be in 
effect 365 days a year because the old 
slogan of locking a barn door after the 
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horse is stolen applies very aptly in 
this connection. By this I do not neces- 
sarily mean a special department has 
to be set up with its attendant increase 
in expenses. I think the average utility 
company can adequately care for an 
intelligent customer relations program 
within its present organization provid- 
ing some one person is given the re- 
sponsibility, co-operation and authority 
necessary to make it effective. Work of 
this nature can be best handled by the 
personnel department because  cus- 
tomer relations go hand-in-hand with 
the customer contact departments of 
the company. These departments with 
variations in different territories, are 
roughly as follows: 


1. Meter reading and collection. 
2. Application. 

3. Sales department. 

4 


Cashiers. 


uw 


Service departments. 
6. Home service and home lighting. 
7. Line departments. 


8. Telephone exchange and general 
telephone contacts from such de- 
partments as billing. 


9. General employee contacts made 
through other than business chan- 
nels, 


10. Co-operating dealres and contrac- 
tors. 


11. The industry at large. 


These principal channels might be 
called the bearings and as the bearings 
of a machine are vulnerable to friction 
so these points where our organization 
rubs elbows with the customer are also 
vulnerable to friction. Therefore, ou 
first thought should be to keep these 
bearings well oiled and_ running 
smoothly. 

Starting from scratch the first and 
most important job in this program 
would be a complete analysis of our 
organization from the standpoint of 
these customer contact departments. 
The value of careful analysis cannot 
be stressed too greatly. It is only by 
knowing the facts and not proceeding 
on guesswork that a program can be 
laid out and followed through with the 
hope of permanent satisfaction and 
economy. Most of the utilities hav 
come to realize the importance of this 
research work especially in the field o! 
domestic selling and many companies 
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probably have a department already 
operating solely for obtaining facts by 
research as in our Own company. 

This analysis should begin among 
the employees of these customer con- 
tact departments who in most cases will 
be found keenly aware of the necessity 
for putting such a program into opera- 
tion. This work of analysis should be 
maintained throughout the year. Many 
of the things we should correct are well 
known to the average employee and he 
or she would be only too willing to 
give us all the information he has. 
We pay bonuses for sales leads to em- 
ployees. It would follow that we should 
give every encouragement to them in 
reporting causes of friction between the 
company and its customers. 

After we have learned the facts from 
a careful analysis these should be 
classified and when this is done they 
will quickly show the points of friction 
that need oiling. The job from that 
point On is to weigh the importance of 
these various complaints and decide 
which should be tackled first and by 
what method. 


Common Failing 


A common failing of many suggested 
programs for developing better cus- 
tomer relations is that the suggested 
cures are usually of a costly nature. It 
is largely the same as an average doctor 
who deals with a wealthy client; while 
the ailment might be simple, the fee is 
far from that. The whole point about 
an intelligent program, such as is sug- 
gested here, is that in most cases it can 
be carried out for a very reasonable 
additional expense. As a matter of fact, 
I sincerely believe that if a company 
cancelled the majority of its present 
expenditures made in the name of good- 
will and public relations and gave them 
to a properly constituted department, 
as outlined, not only would they do a 
more constructive job but I think they 
would be amazed to discover that it 
was actually costing them less money 
per year. The next step would be to 
make friends. Once the point of fric- 
tion has been largely eliminated then 
the job of making friends, that is so 
Important to every company, becomes 
much easier. There is no earthly use 
in trying to put the cart before the 
horse and make friends before these 
points of friction have been discovered 
and corrected. 

The task of making friends becomes 
an enjoyable one and an inexpensive 
one after step one has been taken. 
Once the whole organization is con- 
Vinced that the company means action 
I think you would be amazed at the 
support that such a move would receive. 

Occasionally it becomes necessary to 
Step right out and tell our story and 
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DAVIS (at Sales Meeting) 
when that time comes and the pressure 
is on I think we should hit hard and 
often. 

Sometimes it is thought that in the 
interests of customer relationship we 
should not sell too hard but I do not 
believe this to be true. People enjoy 
being sold; the only thing to watch 
would be not to oversell them. For 
instance, Ours is a combination com- 
pany and one of our customers using 
gas for house heating and water heating 
and electricity for cooking, refrigera- 
tion, lighting and other services, during 
one of the heavier winter months had 
a bill of over $25. Even when this was 


broken down and explained service for 


service it still seemed too high in the 
customer’s mind, because the only thing 
he could seem to get through his head 
was that he was paying our company 
$25 for a month’s service which he 
thought was “terrific.” While we know 
that the higher income brackets can 
stand higher monthly bills and greater 
household conveniences we should be 
careful not to let these get out of pro- 
portion in the customer’s mind. 

When we are selling, let us not pre- 
tend that we are not selling. By this 
I mean such departments as the home 
service and home lighting. Let us ad- 
“mit that these services are designed to 
keep people sold on the appliances 
they are using as well as to educate 
them to further uses for electricity. 
As goodwill builders, I doubt whether 
any other two services we offer can 
touch these. A woman with a smart 
kitchen that has been planned by your 
home service department will be a 
booster and you can count on her for 
plenty of support. The average person 
can understand these free services if 
you explain to them simply that our 
interests are to sell more power, yes, 
but in doing so we broaden the use and 
bring down the average cost. 

I sincerely believe the more we sell 
on a constructive basis, coupled with 
good friendly service on the part of all 
customer contact groups, the better 
will be our customer relationship. 

Once more let me say that it seems 
a pity that we must worry about cus- 
tomer relations but it is just human 
nature to throw brick bats at a big 
company and, therefore, we must pro- 
tect ourselves against them because 
bigness will beat us if we don’t watch 
out. 


CO 
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Supervision Assures 
Successful Program: 


By GUY E. DAVIS 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


UPERVISION is leadership and 

leadership is a prime requisite in 
any organized sales activity. Upon this 
factor, probably more than upon any 
other, depends the successful carrying 
through of a sales program. Increas- 
ingly the work of the sales force is be- 
ing prepared and outlined in advance. 
The sales person is told what to say, 
what to sell, who to see, where to go. 
how many calls to make, and his record 
checked regularly to find out how 
closely he follows instructions. Sales 
programs may be planned without end. 
They may be comprehensive and minute 
in every detail. Budget estimates of 
costs may be made and funds appro- 
priated. A sales organization may be 
perfected, but without expert leader- 
ship, without proper supervision, all 
will be to no avail. 

A review of world events—economic 
ventures, social reforms or military 
campaigns—will remind us that the 
degree of success attained was due to 
a very great extent, to the type of 
leadership or supervision administered. 
Our own Revolutionary War, with such 
capable leaders as Washington, Adams 
and others of the same high type, 
serves as a splendid example. Against 
such great odds, only nobility of pur- 
pose and great leadership could pos- 
sibly have succeeded. 

In order that we may be more specifi: 
in our remarks relative to the part that 
supervision plays in the execution of a 
successful sales program, let us deal 
with a utility setup. Never before in 
the history of the industry have utility 
leaders been faced with problems of 
greater concern, and upon their alert- 
ness to the situation and their sane 
judgment, rests the destiny of the in- 
dustry as a private enterprise. Almost 
without exception, privately owned 
utilities throughout the country are ac- 
tively and aggressively engaged in the 
sale of additional services to present, 
as well as new, customers. The reason 
for such an activity on the part of any 
utility is obvious, in that their very 
existence is dependent, to a very large 
degree, upon their ability to secure 
additional revenues, that losses in net 
earnings due to necessary rate reduc- 
tions will be absorbed. 

Such sales programs must be broad 
in scope and complete in every detail, 
with all phases of the business being 
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given full consideration. Consideration 
should be given to the following: 


1. Certain definite goals must be 
reached within a given period if a pro- 
gram is to serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. A normal five-year job 
of expanding services and increasing 
earnings must be accomplished in one- 
half the time if we are to save the day. 

2. Each move must be timed accu- 
rately and team work on the part of 
departments, as well as_ individuals, 
must be in evidence at all times. 

3. Weak links in the chain must be 
detected and promptly remedied or 
replaced. 

4. Definite policies must be estab- 
lished and firmly implanted in the 
minds of all concerned. 

5. Tried and proven methods of oper- 
ation must be followed, to the extent 
that mistakes will not be disastrous. 

6. A means of securing and main- 
taining a high degree of public con- 
fidence must be found. They must 
prefer our service to any other. 

7. A comprehensive dealer-company 
cooperative sales program must be pre- 
pared and properly executed. We must 
prove to them that the plan—if fol- 
lowed through to a successful conclu- 
sion—will pay dividends. 

8. Advertising and sales promotion 
facilities must be adequate to provide 
complete coverage of territory. Such 
a plan must tie in with a national pro- 
gram as promoted by the industry at 
large. 

9. Over-all sales costs must be kept 
within budget estimates as prescribed 
by the management. Every dollar must 
do its share. 

Other matters of great importance and 
requiring careful planning and expert 
supervision, consist of the following: 


1. A complete market analysis must 
be made prior to the beginning of ac- 
tivities, and arrangements made where- 
by same may be kept up-to-date at all 
times. 

2. A sales organization must be per- 
fected—great care being exercised in 
the selection of personnel and perpetual 
sales training facilities provided. 

3. The full cooperation of all indus- 
try and allied interests must be secured: 

a. Maximum support must be main- 
tained on the part of jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

b. Sufficient dealer outlets represent- 
ing all classes of service must be 
maintained to insure adequate and 
efficient coverage of territory. 

e. A spirit of cooperation on the 
part of building supply outlets 
must be encouraged. 

4. It is definitely an obligation on 

the part of a utility sales and service 
organization to endeavor to uphold 
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standards of performance, as: 

a. A high standard of business ethics 
must be maintained. 

b. The sale of quality merchandise 
must be encouraged. 

c. Quality service on all types and 
makes of electrical equipment 
must be made available to all 
users. 

The degree of success to be attained 
in a utility sales campaign, assuming 
that plans are complete in every de- 
tail, is largely dependent upon the 
ability of key men to instill in the 
minds and hearts of the front-line mem- 
bers of the forces, an enthusiastic atti- 
tude and a determination to carry on 
to the best of their ability. A spirit of 
cooperation must also prevail through- 
out the organization. 

Through the medium of a well di- 
rected barrage of sales bulletins, sales 
meetings and personal contacts, the 
morale of the entire group must be 
maintained at a high level. Individual 
effort must be so directed as to insure 
maximum results at all times. 


Dealer Sales 
Development Plan: 


By L. S. CHEETHAM 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


T IS a far cry from present condi- 

tions back to 1897, when an eminent 
jurist rendered a decision in New York 
State in which he said: “An electric 
utility had not fulfilled implied re- 
quirements embodied in its franchise* 
by merely supplying a customer with 
bare ends of copper wire charged with 
electricity. Their obligation was not 
completed until the customer had been 
provided with means whereby he could 
use the electricity.” From this deci- 
sion it can be seen that society imposed 
a high degree of responsibility on 
utilities, and in the pioneering period 
of our industry this was a heavy burden 
because we were faced with tremendous 
problems of financing generating ca- 
pacities and distribution systems to 
meet the rapidly growing commercial 
and industrial demands for service. 

Electrical manufacturers devoted their 
attention to meeting the need for cen- 
tral station generating equipment and 
other industrial requirements, with the 
result that domestic consumer prob- 
lems were neglected by them. There 
was a scarcity of skilled electrical 
workers and technicians to meet the 
needs of the time in wiring homes. 
The residential user had no well-organ- 
ized agency to turn to for assistance in 
solving his problems. 


* A report of Home Modernization Committee. 
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In addition to these obstacles, th 
cost of rendering electric service to 
homes was high and not within the 
means of a large part of our popula. 
tion; and the gas industry, which was 
firmly entrenched in the field because 
of many years of development, pre- 
sented a highly competitive situation 
for customers that otherwise would 
have been available for electric service. 
Another element that acted to retard 
the natural expansion of electric con- 
sumption in the homes was due to the 
public attitude toward electricity. It 
was looked upon as a highly danger. 
ous, mysterious force. 


Conditions That Existed 


This is a very brief statement of the 
conditions that existed in the early part 
of this century. Under normal condi- 
tions of our expanding industry these 
situations would have been corrected, 
but other conditions were injected into 
our growth that retarded their solution. 
The first World War had a pronounced 
effect on the electrical industry. Un- 
precedented demands were made by in- 
dustrial users for additional equipment 
and power, and adequate consideration 
could not be devoted to promoting the 
use of electricity in the home. 

The depression in 1921 brought out 
weaknesses in many utilities’ market 
structures. Capacity and load factors 
were adversely affected by the insta- 
bility of commercial and _ industrial 
loads. The stabilizing qualities rising 
from home consumption were forcibly 
brought to the attention of the utility 
management. 

It can safely be said that this 
period marked the beginning of an 
organized plan on behalf of the appli- 
ance distributors and manufacturers 
and the utilities in developing our 
modern marketing channels. The pros- 
perity experienced in the 1920's re- 
sulted in great forward strides toward 
a greater electrification of the home 
and would have undoubtedly _ pro- 
gressed to a much larger degree had 
it not been for the disorganizing eflect 
of the depression that started in 1930 
with chaotic business conditions in the 
years immediately following. Experi- 
ences of these years are too well known 
by all of us and deserve but little com- 
ment. Utilities had been under constant 
pressure for reduced rates, and_ the 
home offered the best opportunity to 
expand the use of services that were 
so urgently needed to curtail the shrink- 
age of revenues needed to meet tlie 
heavy fixed charges incurred by the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in 
the preceding decade. The conflict and 
friction that accompanied an intensive 
development of this market produced 4 
tide of anti-utility merchandising bi!!s 
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that were introduced in every state 
legislature in the Union with two ex- 
ceptions, and the voluntary withdrawal 
from the merchandising field by some 
utilities. Following this action, the 
value of utility merchandising became 
apparent and there was a clamor for 
their re-entry in this activity by many 
trade associations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, appliance manufacturers, job- 
bers, wholesalers, as well as the retail- 
ers themselves. 


Many Problems 


From this summary we can see that 
our progress in electrifying the Amer- 
ican home has been accompanied by 
many problems of serious consequence 
and interruptions that retarded obtain- 
ing a desired goal. However, we have 
profited by these trying experiences. In 
contrast with the past we have today a 
well-balanced industry. Utilities have 
extended their services so that it is avail- 
able in nearly 100 per cent of our 
homes. The quality of the service and 
the freedom from interruptions have 
reached a standard of perfection at- 
tained in no other country, and with 
these accomplishments there has been 
a continual reduction in rates that now 
make economic uses of appliances 
obvious to the consumers. Domestic 
rate structures have been so designed as 
to assist in the promotion and use of a 
greater number of electrical appliances. 

Manufacturers have provided an 
abundance of diversified appliances, the 
quality of which is beyond question and 
at a price level to meet the needs of 
consumers in any income bracket. 

The building industry has allied its 
activity so that it conforms with our 
best interests. Architects are designing 
completely electrified homes. Builders, 
realizing that such homes are more 
easily sold, have given attention to the 
desires of home makers in providing 
adequate wiring capacities for the vari- 
ous appliance uses. 

Electrical appliance distributors, re- 
alizing that a vast market is available, 
have provided means for specialty sales 
and maintain an adequate stock with 
better displays and demonstration serv- 
ice and have coordinated these with 
financial assistance for the retail dealer. 
Retail dealers have become more firmly 
established in their communities, carry- 
ing a more complete line of electrical 
merchandise and have staffed their sales 
organizations with well-trained  spe- 
cialists, 

Consumers are now in a very recep- 
tive frame of mind toward the purchase 
and use of electrical appliances. Na- 
tional and local advertising is stressing 
the importance of economies, health, 
convenience, time-saving and cleanliness 
in the use of electrical appliances. All of 
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this contributes to a higher standard 

of living, and these messages are kept 

constantly before the buying public. 
Time Is Ripe 

In view of the conditions outlined, 
the time is now ripe for an extension of 
our efforts in coordinating sales activity 
to the end that more emphasis be placed 
on large-scale sales promotional work 
through the dealers and electrical con- 
tractors. The requirements of a well- 
rounded program must take into con- 
sideration the needs of the utility, the 
appliance dealer and contractor, and 
the domestic consumers. Our program 
has been developed with these elements 
in mind and is based on the premise 
that utility revenues from home con- 
sumption of electricity will automati- 
cally increase as sales of electrical 
appliances increase. Appliance dealers 
and electrical contractors are in a posi- 
tion to handle a greater volume of sales 
with a minimum increase in overhead 
expenses that will produce a greater net 
profit for their businesses. The con- 
sumer interest is essentially that of 
securing the most value for his dollar, 
both in the cost of electrical appliances 
and in the service used to operate them. 
This can be met only through efficient 
systems of marketing that result in 
lower distribution costs. This in turn 
is naturally followed by greater use of 
electricity at lower rates. 

Coordinate Advertising 

Our plan to accomplish these ends 
is based on definite and specific activi- 
ties by sales representatives assigned to 
various districts and divisions of our 
company. These representatives will 
coordinate local advertising with na- 
tional advertising; home service repre- 
sentative activities with customer and 
dealer requirements; dealer sales activi- 
ties with the utility merchandise sales 
program; jobber and manufacturer pro- 
motional activities. These representa- 
tives will assist the dealers with techni- 
cal problems, sales technique, mer- 
chandise displays, and give information 
about residential rates and the cost of 
operating and servicing of appliances. 
They will also promote the use of Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority financ- 
ing plans. In addition to these activi- 
ties our representatives will keep deal- 
ers informed as to current developments 
in their business. 

Our representatives will contact the 
building industry for the purpose of 
providing them with new ideas that 
will promote the designing and con- 
struction of completely — electrified 
homes. 

A complete coverage of the field and 
personal attention to the dealers’ needs 
in these respects will contribute ma- 
terially toward accomplishing the aims 
we have in view, and their effects on 


the utility business should be notice- 
able in that they will be an aid toward 
improved public relations on behalf of 
dealers and the customers. Beneficial 
results in the form of increasing 
revenues, improved load factors and a 
more highly diversified load will be en- 
joyed. 

With a more wide-spread and _in- 
creased use of electrical appliances 
there will be a diminishing demand 
on utilities for pioneering the new 
appliance field, with the result that they 
will be relieved of expensive programs 
in this respect that they haye been forced 
to assume in the past. 

From what I have told you about this 
plan it is apparent that it is a coopera- 
tive idea, and although I am aware of 
the fact that this word has been over- 
worked in connection with merchandis- 
ing, the “act” of cooperation has never 
been overdone, and it is in this respect 
that our present ideas take on a sienifi- 
cant aspect and project them a step for- 
ward from other plans of the same 
name. 

Mr. McLaughlin. president of our 
company, has described the program as 
follows: “We have organized a staff of 
trained specialists whose sole business 
is to expand our service to electrical 
contractors and dealers. These spe- 
cialists will work with the dealers in 
the same manner that our farm men 
now work with farmers, our home serv- 
ice representatives now work with the 
home makers, and the commercial and 
industrial engineers cooperate with 
business and industry. The services of 
these skilled men will be available 
throughout the Puget Power territory 
immediately. This move, we helieve, 
will mean more business for the dealers 
and contractors, more electric service 
for the customer’s dollar. and _ the 
greater use of electricity.” 


Water Heater as a 
Revenue Builder: 


By R. B. McELROY 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


HERE are over one hundred house- 

hold uses for hot water service, in 
fact, the need for hot water in the home 
varies from basement requirements to 
the medicinal chest. But, in face of the 
obvious necessity for hot water service, 
the potential market has only been 
scratched and with few exceptions better 
than ninety out of each one hundred 
utility customers use other than auto- 
matic electric service to heat their water. 
This brings out a tremendous market 


*A report of Home Modernization Committee. 
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1or satisfactory hot water service. 
Neither hot water service nor its con- 
tinuous use has been sold and among 
all major services hot water receives 
the least amount of support from the 
dealers. 

Public Demand 

A broad public demand for hot water 
service has not been created either by 
the utilities or the manufacturer and 
the lack of customer acceptance has 
made the dealer steer away from the 
sale of electric hot water heaters. 

The promotion of automatic electric 
hot water service in the past year or so 
has been somewhat effective; however, 
it appears that we should tackle this 
neglected market from the far more 
fundamental sales basis of changing the 
habits of the people so they will accept 
continuous hot water heating as a 
necessary service in the home. This, of 
course, means sound promotion, selec- 
tive selling, coordinated efforts and the 
recognition that dabbling at the job or 
trying to slide over an inadequate serv- 
ice has little hope of producing satis- 
fied users and resultant permanent suc- 
cess. 

A great many factors contribute to 
make the water heating load most de- 
sirable. One of the principal factors is 
the individual water heater kw.-hr. con- 
sumption. When a water heater is in- 
stalled, the result is to increase con- 
sumption by approximately four times 
the consumption of the average resi- 
dential user. We know of no other 
residential service that has the poten- 
tial possibilities for increased con- 
sumption in the home; therefore, the 
small percentage of residential cus- 
tomers who install water heaters bring 
up residential consumption and revenue 
very rapidly. 

One Service 

The electric water heater is one serv- 
ice we provide for our residential cus- 
tomers that can be largely controlled to 
fit into the off-peak period throughout 
the 24-hour period. With sufficient 
storage capacity, this load can be off 
from 4 to 6 hours out of each 24 hours 
and still render satisfactory hot water 
service to the home. Increased. kw. de- 
mand of the water heater is small com- 
pared with the amount of kw.-hr. sup- 
plied. Consequently, the overall costs 
of serving our water heating load are 
small compared with several other resi- 
dential loads; therefore, the water heat- 
ing load is most desirable and in some 
cases the profits provided by the water 
heating load make it possible to take 
on the electric range load at a competi- 
tive rate for that service. It might be 
said, let the water heater load help 
justify the taking on of electric range 
business that could not otherwise be 
obtained. 
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The water heating load is salable 
(1) because the price has been made 
competitive; (2) it provides a customer 
service that is highly desired; (3) it 
brings electrical living within the reach 
of a greater number of customers. 

Present day manufacturers of auto- 
matic storage type electric water heat- 
ers have developed types and sizes of 
equipment that will provide adequate 
hot water service under almost any 
condition. 

It is generally agreed that the “back- 
fence” advertisers are our best adver- 
tisers provided they are satisfied with 
the service they are using. With this 
thought in mind, our potential market 
will be expanded more rapidly when 
our present users are perfectly satis- 
fied with the water heating service 
rendered them. Among other things, 
this means the proper installation of 
the water heater in the home so that it 
will render satisfactory hot water serv- 
ice at a monthly cost the customer is 
satisfied to pay. 
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The Plumbing and Heating Journal 
for January, 1939 carried an article 
by a professor at Purdue University on 
“New Hot Water Piping Methods,” in 
which he brought out that considerable 
improvement in domestic hot water 
service may be obtained by careful de- 
sign and layout of piping. Each time 
hot water is drawn from a faucet, there 
is a certain amount left in the pipe, 
depending upon the size of the pipe 
and the length of the run to the indi- 
vidual faucets. This water loses its heat 
rapidly, thus wasting the kw.-hr. used 
to heat it. 

Three methods are available for the 
reduction of piping losses. The first in- 
volves the use of an insulating cover; 
the second is the use of small size pipe 
or tubing; and the third is to reduce 
the length of runs from the water heater 
to the principal house faucets. A house 
plan may be laid out so that the cellar 
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or utility room is located centrally with 
respect to the kitchen and bathroom. 
thus reducing the first cost of piping 
and the losses in hot water lines. In 
one of the professor’s tests, it was 
found that water in uninsulated pipe 
was cooled from 137 deg. to 100 deg 
in 25 min., whereas with insulated 
pipe, over an hour passed before the 
water cooled to 100 deg. 


Overall Cost 


In examining the factors which affect 
the overall cost of electric hot water 
service in the home, consideration must 
be given to the following: Cost per 
kw.-hr.; wasteful usage, such as leaky 
faucets, etc.; and the heat that is lost in 
the pipe to the point of most frequent 
usage. We can do something about this 
by proper water heater installations. 

Most water heaters in the past have 
been improperly installed as considera- 
tion was not given to pipe size or to 
tank location. It is interesting to note 
that one foot of *4-in. pipe holds about 
twice as much water as one foot of 
'%-in. pipe; that one foot of 1-in. pipe 
holds about twice as much water as one 
foot of ®%4-in. pipe and four times as 
much water as one foot of 14-in. pipe. 
An actual installation tested not long 
ago revealed that between the heater 
and the kitchen sink was a run of 50 ft. 
of %4-in. pipe. By changing the tank 
location in the basement, it was located 
just 10 ft. from the kitchen sink and 
connected with 14-in. pipe. The 50 ft. 
of *4-in. pipe held four and one-half 
quarts of water, whereas the 10 ft. of 
14-in. pipe held one pint of water, the 
difference being one gallon. It was 
further found that six quarts of water 
were drawn at the kitchen sink before 
the hot water arrived and since the 
average draw at the kitchen faucet is 
less than one gallon at a time, each time 
the hot water was used there was more 
than an equivalent amount of hot water 
left to cool in the pipe. Generally 
speaking, the kitchen usage comes in 
small doses but frequent, approximate) 
20 to 25 times a day over a 12-hour 
period. The average wait between uses 
is about one-half hour which is just 
long enough to cool the water in the 
pipe below the usable temperature. 

It was conservatively estimated that 
the unnecessary losses in this instaila- 
tion in kitchen use alone amounted to 
about 20 gal. of hot water a day com: 
pared with a properly installed job. 
Considering other usages in the home. 
it is conservative to say that unneces 
sary losses due to improper installation 
of the water heater amounted to abou! 
30 per cent of the total water heated. 
A smaller water heater, properly 
stalled, would have given equally go: 
service at considerably lower cost. || 
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is absolutely necessary that electric 
water heaters, to render customer satis- 
faction at the minimum of operating 
expense to the customer, must be in- 
stalled at the point of most frequent 
usage which is at the kitchen sink, and 
the pipe from the water heater to the 
kitchen tap should, in most cases. not 
exceed 1-in. pipe. 


Adequate Information 


All salespeople who are responsible 
for the promotion of water heating serv- 
ice should be adequately informed re- 
garding its benefits and preferably by 
the experience of having this service in 
their own homes. They should be so 
familiar with the value of hot water 
service in the home that they will im- 
press their customers and dealers that 
electric hot water heating service is 
better, cleaner, safer and more eco- 
nomical. 

In closing, may I briefly review the 
important items of sales procedure 
which will produce satisfactory results 
and show that the hot water heater is 
a future revenue builder. 

1. It must be sold selectively, in- 
tensively, continuously and aggressively. 

2. We must sell the use, value and 
economy of continuous hot water heat- 
ing in the home. 

3. We must stress the health, clean- 
liness, comfort and beauty appeals. 

4. We must stress the need for year 
around service, pointing out the fallacy 
of heating water with house heating de- 
vices in the winter season. 

5. We must replace old, obsolete 
and non-automatic water heaters with 
modern automatic electric service. 

6. We should contact every cooking 
customer as a live prospect for auto- 
matic water heating service. 

7. We must double and redouble 
our efforts to get more dealers to pro- 
mote and sell automatic electric water 
heating equipment. 

8. We must have specific sales plans 
with definite sizable objectives and 
then follow the plan. 

9. We must work with and coordi- 
nate the sales of dealers, plumbers and 
electrical contractors. 

Pioneering Stage 

Electric water heating has passed the 
pioneering stage so now more and more 
dealers should be encouraged to enter 
the field. We must educate these deal- 
ers to a point where they will become 
interested and cooperate in selling this 
service. While some dealers have 
stocked water heaters in the past, they 
have made little or no effort to sell 
them so it seems to me that our first 
job will be to educate these dealers to 
the point where they will sell water 
heaters, not just handle them. 
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Sales Training 
For Dealers: 


By L. F. DICKMAN 
Edison G. E. Appliance Co. 


HIS subject reminds me of the 

needs of certain small defending 
nations in Europe. They need help, not 
conversation, and they need it now 
when it can be of some use to them and 
not after they are gone. Dealers need 
sales training now so they can remain 
in existence, and enjoy a_ profitable 
business. 

Dun & Bradstreet tell us the average 
small dealers’ ratio of cost and profit 
is: cost of sales, 64.4 per cent; operat- 
ing cost, 28.5 per cent; net profit, 7.1 
per cent. It is to protect and increase 
this last percentage that the dealer 
needs all of the help he can get. 

Many of our new major appliance 
dealers today are the electrical con- 
tractor and small appliance dealer; 
others are music stores, furniture stores, 
hardware stores, etc. who have taken 
down their shingle and put up a blazing 
neon sign proclaiming they are now the 
Blank Appliance Store for their com- 
munity. They now find that instead of 
being just a contraetor or merchant, 
they are in a fast-moving business 
loaded down with new responsibilities 
and titles such as sales manager, adver- 
tising manager, sales promotion man- 
ager, salesman, delivery man, service 
man, and even the duties of home serv- 
ice advisor are more than likely vested 
in one man. In addition, this year. as 
in no other period of appliance selling 
history, will the dealer be so exposed to 
competitive selling. It is at this time 
the distributor and jobber prove their 
worth to the program. Will his repre- 
sentative be a habitual chair-warming 
caller once or twice a month, or will he 
be, as the industry now chooses to 
designate him, a “merchandising coun- 
selor’? 

It will be necessary that he know the 
market possibilities by products and 
be able to interpret them in terms of 
the territory of the local dealer whose 
business he is soliciting. For example, 
using figures of national average, a 
town of 4,000 population having in 
the neighborhood of 1,000 meters, 
would have the following sales poten- 
tials: 20 ranges, 100 refrigerators, 80 
washers and ironers and 10 miscellane- 
ous pieces. This is an annual dollar 
volume of approximately $26,400, 
though this figure may not be accurate 
now in the face of rapidly reducing list 
prices. He must establish in the dealer’s 
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mind the fact that there are profit pos- 
sibilities in this business he is recom- 
mending. He must also know the rea- 
sons why his appliances are the ones 
the dealer should actively promote. This 
requires not only a full knowledge of 
his product features and advertising 
advantages, but also a_ reasonable 
knowledge of other appliance lines. 
With this information and background 
he is qualified to take over the program 
of dealer sales training. 
Training Requirements 

This training will require more than 
just how to approach a prospect or 
close a sale. It must include business 
management and sales direction. I 
mentioned that the dealer must be con- 
vinced of the profit possibilities in 
major appliance merchandising. It will 
undoubtedly be a much more difficult 
task to reconvince this same dealer of 
the profit angle four to six months later 
unless he has had the benefit of real 
assistance. Because major appliances 
have arrived at the consumer acceptance 
era does not necessarily mean that a 
dealer can purchase a stock of ranges, 
refrigerators, etc., and feel he has the 
“end of the rainbow” in his. store. 
More makes of appliances, more deal- 
ers. lower prices, temptation of long 
trade-ins, short profit leader items, etc., 
all point to the necessity of sales train- 
ing along the lines of selective selling. 
By this we mean passing up the no- 
profit deals for the full margin sale, 
selling up to quality and not down to 
price and concentrating on one line. It 
is not good merchandising for a dealer 
to tie up his investment and _ time 
attempting to meet the demands of sev- 
eral manufacturers. We believe dis- 
tributors today are making this last re- 
mark the basis of their dealer organiza- 
tion program. 

Dealer Relief Program 

From this discussion it is easy to see 
that our merchandise counselor should 
have a program to relieve Mr. Dealer 
of some of the problems of his sales 
manager duties. He should furnish and 
outline for the dealer proven sales 
plans, showing him how to reach the 
ready-to-buy customer, how to win over 
the competitive buyer, and how to de- 
velop the next year purchaser this year. 
In addition, Mr. Counselor can assist 
materially with the advertising and 
sales promotion problems. Through his 
close connection with manufacturers, 
contacts with other distributors and 
broad territorial coverage, he is in a 
position to recommend the correct sea- 
sonal type of advertising plan and pro- 
motion to use that will tie in with other 
local and national activities. He should 
recommend when and how direct mail 
should be used, window trims and 
newspaper .advertising, and weave this 
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in with the Modern Kitchen Bureau’s 
industry program. Here the dealer has 
a “free ride” on an extensive national 
and local sales promotion plan. 

We now come to the firing line posi- 
tion—-selling. 

Whether the dealer is his own sales- 
man or whether he has a crew, the fur- 
nishing of thorough product knowledge 
and use-value information of his par- 
ticular appliances is necessary to pro- 
vide a background for bringing the 
retailer and his men to as high a state 
of perfection in selling as is possible 
to attain. In meetings, the actual prod- 
uct information should be the first in 
the discussion. Sound slide films and 
records on product should be used; 
cutaway mechanisms, demonstration 
doors, product feature charts, sales 
literature and all types of promotion 
pieces should be studied literally so 
that no angle of product is left un- 
covered. 

It is recommended that product sales 
correspondence courses, where avail- 
able, be studied to furnish help to the 
salesmen who lie awake nights in their 
beds, staring through darkness, asking 
themselves over and over again, “Why 
did I lose that order?” No one knows 
too much about selling not to take ad- 
vantage of these courses. At the suc- 
cessful conclusion of these studies, the 
distributor should furnish a notice of 
proficiency, such as a button or certifi- 
cate, which, seemingly small, has a tre- 
mendous effect in developing confidence 
and assurance in salesmen. 

Subsequent training using manufac- 
turers specialists and home economists, 
with actual performance demonstration 
in which the dealer personally partici- 
pates, concludes as thorough a product 
training as can be brought to the deal- 
er’s place of business. 

Now comes service—the “By” word 
of your industry, and the “Passed By” 
word of too many organizations. The 
distributor merchandising counselor 
should put particular emphasis on this 
subject and make it an important part 
of a training program, the giving of 
satisfactory service. I am not referring 
to the “screw driver” type, but the 
proper handling of a customer’s pur- 
chase, from giving attention on the sales 
floor to careful inspection and delivery 
of the appliance to the home. An addi- 
tional important service is making a 
follow-up call after installation of the 
appliance. The dealer is at present re- 
lying a great deal on the utilities for 
maintaining service; however, the dealer 
himself, or someone in his organiza- 
tion should be qualified to take care of 
service problems. The distributor today 
is assisting the dealer to meet this re- 
quirement with a qualified field service 
supervisor who can conduct meetings 
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in the dealer’s place of business and 
furnish factory service information to 
him. 

There are many other business 
matters in which the distributor mer- 
chandise counselor assists the dealer, 
and no doubt there is some question 
as to why we would take time to cover 
such obvious points. However, some- 
where in the history of every dealer 
failure, you will find where the need of 
sales training was as obvious as some 
of our remarks. All of the above sug- 
gestions come under the distributor’s 
responsibility to equip his dealer 
properly so that he may go out and ob- 
tain his share of this profitable major 
appliance business. 

I suggest you consider this program 
of distributor aid in dealer sales train- 
ing as an insurance program to main- 
tain and increase the 7.1 per cent profit 
which ‘indicates a successful merchan- 
dise dealer, which success is so neces- 
sary to the major appliance merchan- 
dising business today. 


More Effective Use 
Of Sales Helps: 


By ERIC HALL 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 


HOLESALE salesmen, who act as 
the connecting link between their 
manufacturers and the retail salesmen. 
know it to be a fact that probably better 
than 50 per cent of all sales promotion 
materials and display materials find 
their way into the waste paper basket, 
and unless the sales promotion material 
or display happens to be of an intrigu- 
ing, dynamic nature, the salesman is 
little impressed. If the wholesale sales- 
man were able to spend all of his time 
in one or two of his key accounts, no 
doubt he could get the salesmen to use 
the materials to greater effect, but un- 
fortunately, he has to spread himself 
rather thinly. As a result, a week or ten 
days may elapse before he gets back to 
any one dealer’s place of business. In 
that time the effectiveness of the sales 
promotion material has been lost. 
Many times we hear the expression, 
“so and so is only human.” I don’t 
know of any place where this expres- 
sion could be better applied than in the 
case of the retail salesman—particu- 
larly when we stop to analyze what we 
mean by the expression, “only human.” 
I think it is generally conceded that 
the meaning is that we are subject to 
the frailties of human nature—pro- 
crastination, and mental laziness. It is 
a well known fact that if we are to get 
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things accomplished by groups of 
people over whom we do not have any 
direct control, then we have to apply 
one of two methods. 

Method No. 1 might be known as the 
“fear” method—or punishment method. 
Very obviously, we cannot use this 
method—at least, not directly. We 
might, diplomatically of course, point 
out to the dealer that unless he use his 
promotional materials and sales helps 
effectively, he will lose business to the 
dealer who is using them the way they 
should be used. But usually when this 
method is applied he will just scoff 
at you, and as I think you will also 
agree, the punishment is somewhat in- 
tangible. Therefore, we had probably 
best try the second method, namely 
the “reward” method. In this method 
it is necessary to take some promotion 
in order to sell the promotion. How 
this best can be done, can be seen by 
the following two examples. The first 
plan has already been tried and found 
to be successful; the second plan is in 
the state of being put into effect at the 
present time. 

Plan No. 1 was known as the Mr. 
Check Plan, as put into effect by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. It called for a shopping service 
to “shop” the various dealers involved. 
with the idea in mind of buying some 
electrical products. The shopper would 
listen carefully to the sales story as it 
was presented. If the presentation came 
up to the standard previously set by the 
shopper, through the distributor that 
was running the promotional plan, he 
would hand to the salesman a ticket. 
along with a $5 bill. On the ticket it 
would tell the salesman that he had 
made a good presentation and was 
being rewarded accordingly. If, how 
ever, the salesman made a poor presen 
tation he was handed a ticket. on which 
it said “We are very sorry, but if you 
had learned your story better it would 
have meant money to you. Better luck 
next time!” The build-up to this entire 
plan was based upon a series of letters 
that would go out in advance of this 
shopping, instructing the dealers’ sales- 
men to be on their toes and fo read 
their sales promotion materials in orde 
that when they were “shopped” they 
would have the story down “pat” and 
thereby be rewarded. I might say that 
this plan was put into effect all ove: 
the United States, and wherever it wa- 
used it resulted in a better and more 
effective use of sales promotion helps. 

The second method for the develop 
ing of the use of sales promotion helps 
is known as the “Audition Plan.” which 
is being put into effect by Westinghous: 
for the year 1940. This plan very 
briefly calls for a factory representa 
tive to call on the dealer and solicit th 
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various salesmen in that dealer’s or- 
ganization to make an electrical re- 
cording of a sales presentation on any 
one of the Westinghouse electric mer- 
chandise items. A committee is then 
formed, representing the various deal- 
ers, the distributor, and the manufac- 
turer. These recordings are played back, 
and the man who makes the best pre- 
sentation is suitably rewarded. His re- 
cording is then entered into a state- 
wide or districtwide competition. If it 
gets by this it will eventually enter into 
a nationwide contest, and should the 
dealer’s salesman be the winner of this 
nationwide contest, then his reward is 
substantial indeed. 

Here, then, we have the reward angle 
stressed very strongly; also underlying 
this is the punishment or fear angle, 
inasmuch as no salesman likes to have 
his sales story overheard by his fellow 
men unless it is a good one. Obviously, 
then, if the salesman is going to do a 
good job, is going to escape ridicule 
and is going to stand a good chance for 
reward, he must put his sales helps and 
promotional materials to good use. No 
longer will it be possible for him to 
give a haphazard sales story. 

The two foregoing plans were na- 
tional in scope, but local plans can just 
as easily be developed; for example, 
the use of a skit to present dramatically 
the effective use of sales material. Two 
wholesale men can do this at their 
group meetings in such a manner that 
the salesman will be impressed and 
amused. 

Whenever possible, present your sales 
promotion materials as a package item, 
not as a single, ineffective piece. If 
possible, make a financial incentive to 
the dealer who will purchase his sales 
promotional materials in bulk. Remem- 
ber he will be much more impressed by 
your presentation if you have a com- 
plete story to tell. It is safe to say, also, 
that the leading manufacturers today 
are tying in their powerful national 
sales story with their localized sales 
promotions. Point this out to the dealer; 
show him that a better use and under- 
standing of the materials at his com- 
mand mean more sales and_ profits. 
Make him conscious of national adver- 
tising and all that it means to him. 
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Home Service— 


To Help Sell Use: 


By J. B. BUMAN 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


HE DEFINITE trend toward utility 

home service sales promotion work 
on an “all-service” basis as contrasted 
to specialization on individual services 
like home cooking and home lighting 
has caused a considerable renewal of 
interest among utilities relative to the 
possible increased benefits that may be 
obtained through such home service 
operation as an integral part of a well- 
balanced residential sales operation. 

The subject of 
home service is not 
a new one. Much 
has been written 
relative to its scope, 
objectives and prin- 
ciples. In the main, 
these writings have 
dealt with home 
service primarily as 
a promotional and good will department 
designed to better public relations be- 
tween customers and_ utilities, with 
approach based on specialization on in- 
dividual services. With this approach 
there have been some outstanding rec- 
ords of achievement. 

Home service meets the homemaker 
through many types of contact, the most 
effective and generally used being the 
sales-slanted lecture demonstrations to 
groups, home calls, radio programs, 
and through articles in customer publi- 
cations—by stressing in all activities, 
the health, comfort, convenience, econ- 
omy and profit appeals. Such lecture 
demonstrations enable customers to see 
appliances in operation—to see them in 
attractive settings—to see the many uses 
for them. Since most people are “sight- 
minded,” one lecture-demonstration will 
bring many women in face-to-face con- 
tact with the advantages of utility serv- 
ice, whose appreciation or reception of 
other promotional activities designed to 
sell use, if often limited or even nega- 
tive. 

Home Service Pays Dividends—Home 
service pays dividends to the home- 
maker, the dealer, and other allied in- 
terests. Home service pays dividends 
to the utility, to the extent that the bene- 
fits and values to customers and deal- 
ers furnish a means for measuring the 
true value of home service to the com- 
pany. In other words, the dividends 
paid by home service to others, are re- 
turned many fold to the company. 

Dealers and other allies profit by 
home service activities which assist in: 
(1) creating new prospects, (2) devel- 
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oping present prospects into buyers, 
(3) bringing increased store traffic 
through store demonstrations, (4) sat- 
isfying customers’ complaints on use of 
equipment, (5) training dealers’ sales- 
men and other employees on the ade- 
quate use and operation of equipment 
sold or serviced by dealer, (6) helping 
customers in locating all dealers where 
desired electric equipment can be pur- 
chased, and (7) broadening dealers’ 
market and extending trade area. 

Home Service Stresses the Value and 
Low Operating Costs of All Residential 
Services—With an intimate knowledge 
of the homemakers’ problems, a thor- 
ough and practical familiarity with the 
electric equipment operation and use, 
home service combines such knowl- 
edge with the ability to demonstrate 
and instruct groups of women how to 
get the full value from utility residen- 
tial services. Thus, residential services 
become a better bargain in the cus- 
tomer’s eyes. 

Home Service Acts as a “Back-up” 
Sales Group—By not only pre-selling 
the use of residential service, but also 
by reselling the use, home service acts 
as a back-up group for the residential 
salesmen of the company and of deal- 
ers—both by developing prospective 
use Of additional services and by carry- 
ing purchasers safely through the new 
owner stage to the satisfied user. 

As to the relative merits of direct 
selling by home service workers, much 
has been advanced both for and against. 
Broadly speaking, where direct selling 
of merchandise is carried on through 
home service there is always the danger 
that such merchandise selling will be 
utilized as the direct measure of “tang- 
ible results.” While in certain cases it 
would seem not only desirable but 
necessary to sell certain appliances, 
nevertheless, emphasis should not be 
placed on specific merchandise quotas 
to the exclusion of the need for activi- 
ties aimed at securing added use by 
present customers of present equipment. 

Home Service Keeps Customers Sold 

One of the fundamental principles 
of home service activities is keeping 
customers sold on the services they are 
using. Neglected appliances go out of 
use because of disrepair and obso- 
lescence, and neglected customers are 
easy prey for competitors, both those 
seeking to turn the housewife’s utility 
dollars into totally different channels, 
and, worse yet, those deliberately striv 
ing to divert such dollars to the pr- 
chase of directly competitive substitute 
services. 

Home lighting is just a single phase 
of a good home service program that 
offers tremendous possibilities for en- 
thusiastic work by the home service 
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advisor. With all the educational work 
that has been done by utilities, light- 
ing fixture manufacturers, medical 
authorities, and from numerous other 
authoritative sources, the way has been 
paved for serious interest by the cus- 
tomer on home lighting problems in 
their home which they are now fully 
aware of. 

We all know that thousands of IES 
lamps have been sold in every com- 
munity. We also know that there are 
many that have not received correct 
lighting advice, and even where they 
have, that the new lamp has often par- 
tially supplanted some other form of 
lighting that was already in use. As a 
result there has often been only a slight 
increase in the lighting in one or two 
spots in the home. This is not the 
answer to good lighting or balanced 
lighting. Balanced lighting means that 
there should be a lighting intensity en- 
tirely without shadows and with such 
an intensity that one can read with 
ease anywhere in the home. 

I have mentioned home lighting par- 
ticularly because it is one of the impor- 
tant phases of any home service pro- 
gram that is receiving a good deal of 
attention. Obviously, it is the place 
where more business will accrue to 
justify a home service program and one 
where the customer will receive sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Home service is the new sales arm 
of the sales department. Four years ago 
the first official Home Service Commit- 
tee meeting was held with the Business 
Development Section. It is interesting 
to note that papers presented at that 
time discussed the problems of cook- 
ing chiefly. Today it has broadened 
out to include practically every service 
application in the home. At our meet- 
ing this year every important angle was 
discussed. Five years ago there were 
113 home service representatives in the 
field and today there are 162. 


Home Lighting 
Light Conditioning: 


By WALTER E. POTTER 
Inc. Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 

IX years of Better Light — Better 

Sight promotion have caused a 
steady increase in the average size of 
lamp bulbs sold. This is encouraging 
but the real job lies ahead. Telling the 
Better Light—Better Sight story needs 
to be continued, repeated and intensi- 
fied. At least 10 percent of all the 
sockets in the average home are still 
empty. The number of IES type lamps 
sold to date, represents less than 114 
per cent of existing sockets. 
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Since even mediocre lighting is bet- 
ter than no lighting at all, an important 
step is to get all customers to want 
lighting badly enough to use the lamps 
they now have, and to fill the sockets 
they now have with bulbs of a size to 
produce a larger measure of adequate 
lighting. Then, as fast as possible, get 
them to put the right size bulb in each 
socket and use it. To get this done re- 
quires, first, a Sales Training job which 
is specific and immediate; and second, 
adequate, coordinated sales effort. Both 
jobs must be done by the industry 
jointly—neither utilities nor manufac- 
turers depending entirely on the other. 

Better Lighting is still the most 
needed electric service in today’s home. 
A recent national survey conducted by 
Woman’s Home Companion shows what 
it takes to give Light Conditioning to 
1,000 average homes. It requires 2,000 
single ‘socket adapters, 4,200 shower 
fixtures adapters, 3,000 candle shades, 
5,000 IES lamps, 4,000 wall lamps, 
1,700 other portable lamps—making a 
total of 20,000 modernizers. 

Composite Survey 

A composite survey conducted by 
several utilities in the Northwest involv- 
ing 491 homes or 2,673 rooms showed 
only 395 homes with IES lamps— 
less than one per home. Some had more 
than one, but many had none. Empty 
sockets were born in 338 homes. Each 
utility can well afford to use the local 
figures obtained for their own property. 

The principal weakness in the organ- 
ized effort on the part of utilities and 
lamp bulb manufacturers to get proper 
lighting installed and maintained in 
homes has been lamp bulb dealers. For 
the past several years, the Mazda Lamp 
Promotional Departments have sought 
to remedy this weakness by providing 
excellent printed training material and 
displays designed to help the mer- 
chant sell the proper sight-saving bulbs. 
The General Electric “Hour of Charm,” 
nation-wide radio program has been 
telling its listeners the story of Better 


Light—Better Sight. 


Important Development 

A vitally important development is 
the introduction of the 300-watt bulb 
to take the place of 100-200-300-watt 
lamp for IES floor lamps. More sales 
emphasis must be placed on the use of 
this type bulb to assure that adequate 
light for reading is provided any time 
the lamp is turned on. The three prin- 
cipal sales appeals are: 

(1) More light for the money—it is about 
one-fourth more efficient than its prede- 
cessor the 100-200-300-watt lamp; 

(2) More convenience in obtaining light for 
seeing; 

(3) Actually getting good Lighting when- 
ever the bulb is turned on. 

Experience shows that even customers 
who want and ask for these bulbs have 
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difficulty in getting them unless the util- 
ity has taken steps to get them into their 
own and local dealer stocks. To meet 
a long-felt need for better styling of 
IES lamps, there has been set up a new 
Board of Design for such lamps. 


Fundamental Value 


It seems necessary that better light- 
ing for its lasting benefits to all con- 
cerned, will be more profitable, if a bit 
of time is taken by home service ad- 
visors to sell lighting for its fundamen- 
tal value. Here we find that the science 
of seeing may become the inspiration 
for longer burning hours and the use 
of higher wattage lamps, but it is nec- 
essary that this contact person be well- 
informed about various and numerous 
pieces of lighting equipment, adapters 
and conversion pieces, in order to lay a 
firm foundation for lasting returns. It 
is to focus attention on active sockets 
and this aspect of approach should be 
considered especially important for its 
greater productivity in lighting sugges- 
tions for the home with fewer rooms 
and fewer lighting outlets. Calls made 
on this type of customer seem to suffer 
and be handicapped when made with- 
out some type of equipment to use as 
a demonstration kit. This seems _par- 
ticularly the case when dealing with the 
lower income type of customer since a 
better selling job can usually be done 
and will be more understandable if 
lighting and seeing can be illustrated 
in some manner. The most essential 
pieces for such a demonstration kit are: 
1. A set of “before and after” photographs 

to illustrate what light will do. Selected 

for their appropriateness. (It is well to 
build up a set of photographs of local 
homes. ) 

2. Assortment of Mazda bulbs. 

3. A Light Meter. 

4. An indirect reflector. 

5. A long extension cord. 

A loss of sale is likely if the cus- 
tomer is forced to go to the dealer to 
buy it. Light conditioning pieces, adapt- 
ers for drop cords, or pieces which will 
modernize old shower fixtures, offer 
ready sales as a vehicle for advantages 
to the customer in better seeing in thei: 
homes as well as an opportunity for the 
utility to benefit with the use of highe: 
wattage bulbs. Most utilities have de- 
veloped some method of direct selling 
to the customers of IES lamps and 
adapters for modernizing old fixtures. 

The converting of old lamps to mod- 
ern ones offers one of the most appeal- 
ing and attention getting of all sales 
appeals. The customer sees an oppor- 
tunity to have the benefits of the “new 
kind of lamp” by bringing up-to-date 
the thing she is perhaps forced by nec- 
essity to continue to use. It is stated that 
this conversion feature aids and does 
not hinder the sale of IES lamps. The 
customer keeps abreast of the times and 
is grateful to the utility for the services 
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and suggestions. Precaution should be 
exercised, however, not to become too 
deeply involved in the making over of 
lamps since time does not permit it un- 
less the idea has become concrete 
enough to become part of an organ- 
ized project. 

For the coming year, utility home 
lighting efforts should comprise two 
parallel activities, namely: 

1. Selling Use of Modern Better Light 

—Better Sight Fixtures, and 
2. Selling the Right Bulbs in Fixtures 

and Lamps the customers now have 

until they can be persuaded to pur- 
chase more adequate equipment. 
As a platform for the coming year we 
could well adopt: 

Continue and intensify Better Light 
—Better Sight type of promotion using 
the available help of Better Light—Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau and Mazda lamp man- 
ufacturers. 

Promote the sale and use of more 
adequate “seeing machines” such as 
IES lamps using the new 300-watt bulb. 

Promote the sale of proper bulbs for 
all existing sockets in both IES and 
non-IES lamps. 

Promote regularly burning of all 
such bulbs freely, because they are 
needed for seeing and because the elec- 
tricity to keep them lighted is cheap. 

Promote use of silver bowl lamps 
and adapters to give Better Light from 
present fixtures at small cost. 

See that your own utility as well as 
the dealer, displays modern Better 
Light—Better Sight equipment the year 
around and that floor sales people and 
all other sales people know and actively 
sell Light Conditioning twelve months 
this year. 


Home Service 
Community 
Promotion* 


By MILDRED ELROD 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


OW we promote home service 
through community organizations 
can be answered by looking at some of 
the activities during the year. To clarify 
I shall divide our activities into the 
following groups: 
. Trial range hostess parties 
4-H Clubs 
. Church groups 
Women’s clubs 
P.T.A. 
. Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls 
. Floor demonstrations 
. Community clubs 
. Public schools 
10. Radio 
11. Cooking schools 
12. Granges 
13. Picnics 
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When a salesman in the territory 
places a trial range for a customer’s 
use, our advisor calls immediately with 
the suggestion that the customer have a 
demonstration for her club. This demon- 
stration follows a more or less set pro- 
cedure: 30 minutes of electric cookery, 
during which cookies are baked for the 
afternoon’s refreshment. Another 30 
minutes is devoted to home lighting. 
The advisor has previously arranged the 
living room with auxiliary floor lamps 
and pin-it-up lamps so that there will 
be sufficient light for sewing or card 
playing. Sometimes a film is shown. 
The hostess, without exception, has 
fallen into line through her “vanity” 
by baking a cake or making a delicacy 
in the electric oven to show her guests. 
The well-known “grapevine” is then 
started. Each woman present belongs 
to another little group and if she is 
interested in electric cookery, she’ll 
want a trial range, or if not, then a 
lighting program for her club. 

Advisors in Demand 

Advisors are becoming more and 
more in demand by these groups. They 
are small but extremely important 
disciples in our business. The most 
interesting result to us in this activity 
is that we are reaching almost exclu- 
sively the small user who is shy and 
yet so enthusiastic after using this elec- 
tric servant in her own kitchen. 

The 4-H Club work began by acci- 
dent. Prize-winning “cooks” of one of 
the local groups were being sent to the 
state fair for the meal tryout. They 
were to prepare their food on an elec- 
tric range, which was a new experience. 
One of our advisors assisted them in 
this problem. Now we give consider- 
able guidance to these groups—home- 
makers of tomorrow—by lending equip- 
ment and giving instruction, as well as 
sharing in their success. In one of our 
communities the advisor and local man- 
ager have been so helpful that they are 
always the preferred guests for the 
practice meals the 4-H Club members 
prepare. 

Ladies Aid Work 

We are able to work with the church 
Ladies Aid groups in two ways, one of 
the best contacts being through light- 
ing. Many times our advisors have 
arranged the meeting room with good 
lighting so that the bazaar or church 
supper could be better seen. The other 
major service is making coffee. We have 
five fifteen gallon portable water heat- 
ers, painted white and on stands. These 
are filled with water and heated, and a 
great quantity of coflee—good coffee— 
can be made with no effort at all. The 
water is useful in dish washing, too. 
One of our advisors roasted two 20-lb. 
roasts for a church conclave, and baked 
240 biscuits for the supper on a trial 





range. Although we don’t usually think 
such quantity cooking advisable, in this 
case the “K.P.” group was most enthu- 
siastically sold on electric cookery. 

Although the local women’s club 
calendars are seriously planned for an 
uplifting year in book reviews and 
child psychology, we have found our- 
selves most welcome. In these meetings 
our programs are from 30 minutes to 
an hour on both better lighting and 
table cookery. The attendance at these 
meetings is always greater than is cus- 
tomary. 

Opportunity to Crusade 

The parent-teachers organizations are 
grateful to us for contributing a talk 
and film on better lighting each year. 
In these programs we have a volden 
opportunity to crusade for better school 
lighting. In the past year a great many 
public schools have become aware of 
the necessity of more adequate light. In 
fact, not long ago we were asked by a 
county school board to talk and show a 
film on lighting the school. 

Our advisors give unlimited assistance 
to the local Girl Scout and Campfire 
group organizations in passing their 
badges and honors on homemaking 
problems. Often window space has 
been donated for their activities. I feel 
we cannot overlook the future home- 
makers if our business is going to 
succeed. 

It is a question whether our semi- 
monthly floor demonstrations have been 
a success because of the community 
promotion, or vice-versa. It is impor- 
tant to us to note, however, that these 
demonstrations are growing in popu- 
larity and bringing us closer to the cus- 
tomers. Demonstrations are informal 
and various pieces of equipment are 
used. We conduct them on the days of 
the heaviest traffic and are never too 
busy cooking to chat with the cus- 
tomers. On these days many engage- 
ments for community functions have 
been arranged. 

In discussing community clubs, or 
those clubs composed of men, I should 
like toetell you of two outstanding 
events, for they will give you the clear- 
est picture. One of these clubs asked 
for a class to teach them how to cook. 
Another club, after hearing a talk by an 
advisor on lighting, asked that she go 
to the new library under construction 
and see that proper lighting was 
arranged—and then sent her to jail! 
Believe it or not, one of our towns has 
a new jail with adequate lighting for 
its guests. 

Home economics departments, due to 
no fault of their own, are inadequately 
provided with equipment in most of our 
communities. Since this is true, we 
arrange a demonstration in September 
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of each year for all home economics in- 
structors. At this time we acquaint each 
one with modern equipment and with 
the services available to them. For this 
occasion we have found the best results 
were obtained when we had an hour’s 
demonstration folowed by a_ buffet 
dinner. Very soon after such a meet- 
ing the advisors make a call on the in- 
structors, and at this time make appoint- 
ments for demonstrations in classrooms 
during the year. We conduct the home 
economics classes for a day on the use 
of a mixer, baking in a roaster, table 
cookery, repairing cords, etc., refrigera- 
tion and revamping old lamps. In sev- 
eral schools we have even been invited 
as guests for the assembly, showing a 
lighting film and conducting discussions 
on adequate light. 
Spring Cooking Schools 

Our spring cooking schools perhaps 
draw upon the community spirit more 
than the previously mentioned activi- 
ties. These schools are held annually 
in eight towns. The local newspapers 
sponsor these schools. Preceding the 
schools various contests are conducted 
and prizes offered. A cake-baking con- 
test is usually held and a local organi- 
zation takes charge of the sale of this 
food to help some cause along. Last 
year our total attendance was 4,000, so 
at least a third of the rural families 
were reached. This activity not only 
paves the way for increased electric 
usage, but also brings to light a large 
number of prospects. 

Our company, in common with 
others, is alive with grange groups. We 
have been a part of a program in over 
half of the granges. This program fol- 
lows a pot-luck supper. These pro- 
grams are enthusiastically received, 
and here again the water heaters or 
coffee makers, as we call them, are in 
great demand. 

Ariel Picnic Ground 

The last major activity I wish to men- 
tion is a seasonal one—the Ariel 
picnic ground. Here we have a very 
delightful picnic spot equipped with 
tables and benches, electric plates and 
running water. During the summer 
several thousand people picnic there 
each week. One of our advisors is on 
duty each weekend to act as hostess and 
supply quantities of coffee free of 
charge. The groups come and get the 
coffee and serve themselves. Here 
again we use those five water heaters 
to a great advantage. Our advisors not 
only perform a very useful and appre- 
ciated service with electrical con- 
veniences, but are the best “lost chil- 
dren finders” in southern Washington. 
I might add that the advisors do not 
wear a uniform, but wear their names 
and title, thus distinguishing themselves 
from the matron on duty. 
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Dealer Sales by 


Home Service’ 


By CULA BUKER 
Edison G.E. Appliance Co. 


PPLIANCE sales have been pro- 

moted to increase load but ade- 
quate promotion has been necessary to 
keep that “load” being used, to keep it 
in repair so that it could be used, and 
to train the customer to use it to the 
fullest advantage. 

“Home service” has had three aims: 
(1) to promote the desire or create the 
need for electric appliances, especially 
the major appliances; (2) to keep the 
customers using the appliance, know- 
ing that satisfied users in turn promote 
the sales of appliances to others; (3) 
to promote “good will,” or make friends 
for the company, by the valuable serv- 
ices which they could offer without a 
charge. 

Electrical dealers are customers and 
through training can do much to help 
“build load” for the power company 
as well as to create “good will.” 

Various methods have been used to 
assist the electrical dealer in the pro- 
motion and sale of the major appliances 
which he has to sell and to instruct his 
customers who have purchased the 
equipment. Reports have been received 
from each of the eleven companies in 
the association territory that carry on 
home service activity. 

Let us consider, first, the eight power 
companies that are coordinating their 
own merchandising program with that 


of dealer promotion. 
Dealer Schools 


Utah Power Co., with Nancy Finch 
as home service director, held 40 dealer 
schools last year with an attendance of 
10,429. These schools were given using 
dealer equipment and advertised as the 
dealer’s school—29 of those 40 were 
held in the two largest cities, Salt Lake 
and Ogden, and represented jobbers as 
well as dealers. In the third largest 
city, Provo, a series of “all-dealer” 
schools was held in which the neces- 
sary number of school days was sched- 
uled to use the various types of mer- 
chandise represented in that division. 
The expense of these “all-dealer” 
schools was shared equally by the par- 
ticipating dealers and the power com- 
pany. The expense of the other schools, 
in Salt Lake and Ogden, was taken 
care of by the power company. 

The home service advisors of Utah 
Power and Light Co. have charge of 
dealer calls and make plans for the 
work to be done for the dealer. Home 
calls are made on dealer sales just as 
for power company sales. Floor demon- 
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strations are held in the dealer’s store, 
high schools or community building in 
the smaller territories outside the cities. 
Radio programs always specify that 
any merchandise discussed can be pur- 
chased either at the local power com- 
pany or electrical dealer’s store. 

Idaho Power Co., under the direc- 
tion of Helen Swanson, reports that in 
1939, 80 per cent of the total amount 
spent for electrical appliances was ac- 
counted for by dealers. The home serv- 
ice department has given the dealers all 
the assistance asked for, providing it 
could be planned in advance. Some 
schools and sales demonstrations are 
held in the dealer’s store. 1940 will 
bring a more concentrated dealer pro- 
motional activity by Idaho Power Co. 

The Montana Power Co. has twelve 
advisors supervised by Dorothy Stew- 
art. In 1939, 29 per cent of the total 
calls made were for dealers. Training 
classes are conducted for dealer em- 
ployees and floor demonstrations held 
for their customers. Each range and 
ironer sale is followed by an “installa- 
tion call;” all other calls are made at 
the request of the dealer. The company 
bears the expense of all calls and 
demonstrations. Dealer sales on ranges 
in 1939 were approximately 64 per cent 
of the total sales. All ironer sales were 
by dealers. The dealers have realized 
the value of home service work in help- 
ing to promote the sale of their equip- 
ment and are requesting more and more 
help. 

Pacific Power and Light Co. has 
advisors under the direction of Mrs. 
Audrey Herington. In 1939, combina- 
tion cooking schools and appliance 
shows were held extensively through- 
out the districts. In these, dealers were 
asked to set up displays and use tie-in 
newspaper copy. The total expense was 
carried by Pacific Power and Light Co. 
The home service advisors have been 
giving dealer sales instructions and 
have made “follow up” calls on ap- 
pliances after installation by the dealer. 
In connection with home lighting, refer- 
ence is made to the dealers as sugges- 
tions as to where to buy the recom- 
mended lighting. In 1940, “use value” 
training classes will be stressed for 
dealer salesmen, with actual range use 
being given. In rural communities, 
closer cooperation will be promoted by 
means of group demonstrations in com- 
munity centers. 

California Oregon Power Co. em- 
ploys two home service advisors unde: 
the supervision of Yvonne Smith. The 
dealer promotion consists of home calls. 
cooking schools, and the instruction o! 
dealers and their salesmen. Cookin 
schools are held in dealer’s stores. 
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British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co. has five home service advisors 
under the direction of Jean Much. Pro- 


motional efforts, so far, have been to 
demonstrate major appliances sold by 
the dealers. Dealer salesmen are in- 
vited to take advantage of special sales 
course Offered by the power company. 
“Follow up” calls are made on the 
dealer sales in the order in which they 
are reported. Appointments are made 
for calls. The dealers report that the 
home service assistance in demonstrat- 
ing appliances in the customer’s home, 
helps in closing the sale. 

Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
has 17 advisors under the supervision 
of Mrs. Edith Rauch. Fifty per cent of 
the home service time is spent on light- 
ing promotion. The advisors cooperate 
with the dealers in their territory 
through the development of sales of 
IES lamps, lighting fixtures, and ade- 
quate wiring. Such equipment is sold 
only by the dealers. Dealers’ customers 
purchasing ranges are given the same 
service as those purchasing from the 
power company. In some localities, 
demonstrations of electric cooking are 
given in the dealer’s store but, due to 
lack of personnel, it has not been in 
general practice. Cooperative cooking 
schools are given in all localities. Where 
it is possible to do so, sales training 
classes in electric cooking have been 
conducted for the dealer’s salesmen. 

The Washington Water Power Co. 
home service department is under the 
direction of Mrs. Lucile Ramirez and, 
at present, has 20 advisors. Educational 
training for the dealers and their em- 
ployees was stressed in 1939. The deal- 

s equipment was used and the classes 
held at either the dealer’s store or the 
power company kitchen. Contacts are 
made with the dealers regularly by the 
Home Service advisors and “follow up” 
calls are made to demonstrate the major 
equipment sold by dealers. Organized 
cooking schools are conducted in the 
dealer’s store. As a result, range sales 
by dealers increased 22 per cent in 
1939 and 1938. Water heater sales in- 
creased 50 per cent. 


Lighting Schools 


Lighting schools are held in the deal- 
ers’ stores where complete lighting 
demonstrations are given and films 
shown. The Inland Empire Electrical 
Equipment Assn. is an outstanding 
achievement in dealer cooperation. 

There are the three power companies 
in Oregon that are not merchandising 
but do maintain home service depart- 
ments to promote dealer sales and give 
the valuable service to customers. 

Mountain States Power Co. employs 
two full time and two part time home 
service advisors under the direction of 
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Alta Simmonds. Each range connected, 
in either a new sale or replacement, 
followed by a call. Salesmen training 
courses are given and public cooking 
schools held for the dealer in cases 
where the jobber cannot supply a home 
economist. The dealer provides the 
place for the school and, if the power 
company conducts it, supplies are fur- 
nished by the power company. Light- 
ing surveys are being stressed now and 
the prospects from such are turned over 
to the dealers. 
New Owner Classes Held 

Portland General Electric Co. main- 
tains a home service department of 
seven advisors under the supervision of 
Phoebe Gillam. Because of the lack of 
personnel, new owner classes are held 
in the power company kitchen and 
“follow up” calls are made only as 
necessary. ' 

Prospective buyer classes are also 
held, names for which are received 
from the dealers, with the schools 
being held either at the dealer’s store 
or at the power company office. This 
practice is followed both in Portland 
and the outside districts. Floor demon- 
strations and public cooking schools are 
held in dealer’s stores. The home serv- 
ice department does no lighting work. 

Indirect Dealer Program 

Northwestern Electric Co. has an in- 
direct dealer cooperative program. The 
home service program, with eight ad- 
visors, supervised by Mildred Elrod is 
conducted almost exclusively through 
customer contact. Home calls are made 
to acquaint customers with the newly 
purchased appliance and to give service 
in case of complaint. Advisors are 
loaned, upon request, to dealers to con- 
duct radio programs, demonstrate ap- 
pliances, instruct dealer salesmen or 
plan and conduct dealer cooking schools. 
Dealer classes are not held. Annual 
cooking schools are held in each of the 
towns in the territory, to which deal- 
ers are invited to arrange displays and 
bring their customers. Group demon- 
strations are held at grange meetings 
and women’s clubs at which educational 
films are shown and electrical ap- 
pliances used. 

Northwestern Electric Co. publishes 
a monthly magazine for dealers, in 
which a home economics page is in- 
cluded. A monthly bulletin is issued by 
the home service department in which 
recipes and instructions are a_ part. 
This is mailed for three months free to 
all customers who have any contact 
with the home service department or 
necessary adjustments. 

Dealer promotional work has proven 
its value in increased sales for 1939, 
which means increased “load” to the 
utility. 

Since the origin of home service de- 





partments, their value has been clearly 
shown. Sales are promoted, customers 
satisfied with instructions and demon- 
strations and real friends made for the 
power companies, because of service 
given in the home and to the customers. 
Home service work is just as important 
to the customer purchasing from the 
dealers, or perhaps more so, because 
power company salesmen are trained to 
sell electric equipment while dealer's 
salesmen are often untrained as far as 
electric servants are concerned. 


Home Service 


Sellin g Results: 


By MARGUERETTE REINHART 
Idaho Power Co. 


UR home service advisers make 

both individual contacts and group 
contacts. We deal with about 25 per 
cent of our customers through group 
contacts. These contacts include cook- 
ing schools, demonstrations of cooking, 
and other electrical equipment, talks, 
lectures, the showing of slide films, and 
demonstrations to schools and clubs. 
The other 75 per cent of the customers 
with whom we of the home service de- 
partment work are handled by indi- 
vidual contacts. 

There are four types of individual 
presentations—new customer calls, com- 
plaint calls, installation calls and cus- 
tomer coverage calls. First, our new 
customers are contacted before or at the 
time they are conected to our lines. If 
they are receiving service for the first 
time home service advisers give them 
information on their wiring. lighting, 
company services, and other helps. 
Complaint calls are made on high bill 
complaints, and complaints on equip- 
ment operation. Installation calls are 
made on all cooking equipment, iron- 
ers, etc. 

The fourth and most important type 
of individual contact is the customer 
coverage call. Lighting demonstrations 
are grouped in these calls, and occupy 
about one-third of the time. This direct 
contact sells the customer on his pres- 
ent use of electric service. We try to 
show the customer that she is receiving 
good value for the money she spends 
for service. It sells against load mor- 
tality, and shows the customer that she 
cannot afford to discontinue the use of 
any of our services. 

About one-fourth of this call is de- 
voted to the selling of increased use to 
the customer. Half of this part of the 
story sells the idea of increased use of 
present equipment. The other half, 
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about 144 of the entire call, sells the 
future use of additional equipment and 
amounts to pre-selling of equipment. 

The sale of future use consists of 
three parts. First the sale of additional 
major needs for appliances not handled 
by our company such as stokers and 
radios. Second, the sale of major 
appliances which are handled by our 
company, such as ranges, refrigerators 
and water heaters. In either case, a 
“suspect” or prospect card is handed 
in by the girl and is given to a dealer 
for follow-up or developed into a pros- 
pect by our salesman. 

The third part of this section is the 
promotion and direct sale of small 
appliances. Direct selling by the Home 
Service department is a by-product of 
our customer coverage calls. In our 
widely scattered and thinly populated 
territory 50 per cent of our individual 
contact expense is in getting the girl 
into the home. The managements of 
most companies agree that we can't 
afford to allow our home service girls 
to do direct selling unless this selling 
is a by-product of an individual cus- 
tomer coverage call. 

Small Appliance Sale 

When a small appliance prospect is 
located by a girl, it is very easy for her 
to help the customer with her selection 
and to close the sale. This sale is either 
made from merchandise carried in the 
car or by bringing the appliance on 
the next trip past the customer’s home. 
This is easily done since customer cov- 
erage calls are made in meter route 
order and the girl will usually be in 
that same neighborhood for several 
days. Neither a dealer nor the com- 
pany can afford the expense or time 
necessary for sending a salesman to this 


home to complete the small appliance - 


sale. We certainly can’t trust human 
nature enough to believe that the 
woman with $5 in her pocket is going 
to walk past stores full of dresses and 
hats, which have a much more direct 
sales appeal, to our store to buy a 
small electrical appliance in which she 
was interested several days ago. The 
actual closing of the sale while in the 
customer’s home takes only a few addi- 
tional minutes of the girl’s time. 

This direct selling by our girls has 
the advantage of keeping up their inter- 
est in their work and maintaining the 
standard of their entire customer cov- 
erage presentation. While telling the 
first three parts of her story, she will 
find loads which can be developed in 
the increased use story. There is the 
constant danger that the individual con- 
tacts will turn into visits instead of 
business calls. We have found that 75 
per cent of the girls who are poor in 
sales are usually poor in other branches 
of their indirect selling of use and 
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service and in their promotional work. 
It is an indicator of the girl’s ability 
in all lines of her work, thus giving us 
an excellent check on the tangible result 
obtained, as well as a gauge for help- 
ing to measure some of the less tangible 
results. 
Keeping Customer Sold 

We believe that one of the basic 
fundamentals of home service work is 
keeping the customer sold on the equip- 
ment she is using. In answer to a ques- 
tionnaire which I sent out to the girls 
in our territory each replied that cus- 
tomers to whom they have made a sale, 
were usually more friendly towards 
them than others to whom they have 
sold nothing. This proves that a well- 
made sale serves as a door opener for 
future re-selling of present and addi- 
tional use of electric service. 

Now let us see what might happen if 
our girls did no direct selling. Let us 
suppose that a home service girl has 
discovered and promoted a good pros- 
pect for a table lamp during one of her 
customer coverage calls. She tells the 
homemaker that she will send the sales- 
man out the next day with a lamp for 
her to see. The girl then goes on to her 
next call, without having the satisfac- 
tion of knowing definitely that the sale 
will be made. 

The next day the salesman takes the 
lamp to this customer’s home—dupli- 
cating mileage and expense. The cus- 
tomer might resent this change of per- 
sonality or she might have decided over- 
night that she’d rather have a new hat 
than the lamp. In a good many cases 
the sale is lost. 

Time is lost by the salesman, money 
for expenses is lost by the sales de- 
partment—and most important of all, 
kw.-hr. are lost by the company. 

In the Idaho Power Co. in 1939, 
definite sales quotas in each appliance 
were set up for each month for every 
girl. This is the first time a definite 
quota by year or by months, had been 
given to the girls. We had small ap- 
pliance and lighting quotas during short 
campaigns before, however. 

This chart shows you the comparison 
of results obtained in home service 
sales in 1938, when no quotas were 
given, and in 1939, when definite quotas 
were assigned. 


1938 1939 
Vacuum cleaners................ 8 18 
Coffee makers.................... 114 95 
RP bn Eee 93 143 
a a eee eee 65 122 
Table appliances................ 176 238 
DE EEE ee 292 340 
Heating devices.................. 75 11] 
SS aa: aa neet ee 115 167 
Motor devices...................- 82 115 
fe SE ae anh nts eee eee 2,617 3,619 
Portable lamps................... 615 968 
eee 520 986 
Mdse. Revenue.................... $23,468 $31,489 
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These figures are tangible indication 
of the progress made in the direct sell- 
ing phase of our home service program. 
This combined with our pre-selling, re- 
selling, and promotional work gives us 
what we feel is a well rounded and 
balanced program. 

On the questionnaire which was sent 
to all the girls the question was asked, 
“Do you prefer having definite quotas 
set for lighting and small appliances.” 
Eighty per cent of the girls answered 
yes. This is a clear indication that the 
girls are better satisfied if they have 
some definite goal to work for. It was 
our experience last year that the girls 
did not merely reach their quotas and 
then quit selling, but rather, most of 
them reached quota and then attempted 
to make as high a percentage above 
quota as possible. All of this direct 
selling was, of course, fitted into our 
regular customer coverage program, as 
in the overall operations of the home 
service adviser, a balanced job is to be 
maintained. No phase of her work 
should project far ahead of the others. 
This may happen because naturally 
some girls prefer promotional work, 
some prefer to make customer coverage 
calls, and some prefer selling. The one 
they favor can be easily detected by a 
glance at their daily and monthly re- 
ports. It is the job of the supervisor 
to watch for this condition and cor- 
rect it. 

We believe that the inclusion of 
direct selling into our home service pro- 
gram has four very outstanding ad- 
vantages. 

1. It promotes the enthusiasm and 
alertness of the girls, and keeps all 
phases of their total accomplishments 
at a higher standard. 

2. It promotes better living for the 
customer in our territory, thus creating 
good-will. 

3. It insures more equipment sales 
for the company and for our dealers 
by creating the desire for equipment in 
our customers, 

4. And finally, and most important 
it decreases the sales expenses and in 
creases the sale of kw.-hr. by the 
company. 


Direct Selling 
Results’ 


By AUDREY HERINGTON 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


HE Pacific Power & Light Co. serves 
some 56,000 residential and farm 
customers in a territory which can b¢ 
classed as primarily rural. Few town: 
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are more than 10,000 populatiton and 
dealer outlets in many of the small 
communities are at a minimum. The 
company actively merchandises _resi- 
dential appliances including lighting 
equipment on a cooperative basis with 
dealer outlets. 

The home service program, therefore, 
has as its fundamental objectives: to 
sell greater use of the present utili- 
zation equipment, assist in the sale of 
additional utilization equipment through 
company and dealer outlets and to 
stimulate interest in and friendships for 
the company so that better utility- 
customer relations may be developed. 

Thus with such objectives and a ter- 
ritory as previously mentioned an “all- 
service” type of operation seems to be 
the most desirable. Our operation dur- 
ing 1939 consisted of one home service 
director and twelve home service ad- 
visors; however, again due to our spe- 
cific problem three advisors were on a 
part-time basis in respect to home serv- 
ice and others must devote at least ten 
per cent of their time to other duties. 
Advisors are located in the 12 district 
offices and are under direct supervision 
of a district sales supervisor. 

Each home service advisor was 
assigned the responsibility of counsel- 
ing with home makers in groups or in- 
dividually relative to benefits to be de- 
rived through the use of electricity as 
a major household servant and to advise 
relative to the purchase and use of 
electrically operated equipment. Spe- 
cifically, their responsibilities were: 
1. To make five home calls per day, 
three of which are to be calls on cus- 
tomers not previously contacted during 
1939 for the purpose of 

a. Making a lighting survey 

b. Demonstrating the use of ap- 

pliances to new or 
purchasers 

ce. Satisfying complaints 

d. Selling increased use of service al- 

ready in the home. 


prospective 


2. To conduct group demonstra- 
tions, lectures and film showings on 
lighting and appliances to schools, 
civic organizations, women’s clubs and 
societies, church groups, shows and 
fairs, company and dealer employes 
and sales people. 

3. To contact schools in the fall of 
the year, checking equipment and offer- 
ing services of the department such as 
instructions in the operation of present 
equipment and the showing of educa- 
tional films. 

4. To contact electrical dealers and 
eye specialists relative to new products 
and ideas pertaining to the uses of elec- 
trical appliances and lighting. 

5. Cooperate with all departments 
and with all dealers rendering prompt 
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home service assistance on request. 

6. Assist, whenever possible, with 
plans for remodeling or building new 
kitchens with respect to time and labor 
saving equipment to be installed. 

7. Prepare daily reports promptly 
and keep customer record files up-to- 
date. 

In addition to the responsibilities as 
outlined each home service advisor was 
assigned a specific quota for 1939 in 
customer calls and increased estimated 
annual revenue to be derived from resi- 
dential lighting installations. While 
quotas were not large they gave each 
advisor a specific goal — something 
tangible to work toward. 

As for results—we are aware of the 
many intangible results of our home 
service operation but let us look at a 
few of the tangible results in 1939. 


Total customer calls................ 11,141 
Separate customers called upon 5,513 
Number of talks and demonstrations 305 
Total attendance.............................. . 12,901 
Lighting installations reported......... 2,430 


913.036 


Kilowatt increase (net) : 
$18,261.95 


E.A.R. increase................ 
Approximate cost of equipment 

(which was largely purchased 

from dealers) $37,818.25 

And as a direct influence of this pro- 
eram the following lighting equipment 
was reported sold through dealer or 
company outlets in 1939 (with aid: of 
regular sales staff, not alone results 
of home service); I.E.S. Portable 
Lamps, 15,513; Kitchen Units, Adaptor 
Type Fixtures and Pin-It-Up Lamps, 
15,337. 

With such a background of our opera- 
tion let us consider the topic assigned. 
First, our program, while we do not 
discourage direct sales by the home 
service advisors, is not fundamentally 
one of direct selling. As stated in the 
general objectives we are endeavoring 
to sell additional use of present equip- 
ment, assist in the sale of additional 
equipment through company and dealer 
outlets and to develop better utility-cus- 
tomer relations. If as a means of in- 
creasing use or assisting in the sale of 
additional utilization equipment the 
advisor finds that local dealers are not 
interested and it is opportune to make 
a direct sale she will endeavor to do so. 
If local dealers are active in the ter- 
ritory prospects will be referred to the 
dealer stipulated by the customer. 

Through such a program we find that 
dealer outlets when active are willing 
to cooperate, advisors are more enthu- 
siastic about their work because they 
know that if the dealer does not care 
to consummate the sale they may en- 
deavor to do so and thus render the cus- 
tomer the complete service. Unless 
utilization equipment is sold either by 
dealers or the company, the funda- 
mental objectives of the program will 
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not be carried out because good will 
and increased use of utility services will 
come only if the customer is satisfied. 
They will not be satisfied if utilization 
equipment is not available. Incidental 
to the program but an advantage of 
direct selling is that the advisor while 
on the customer’s premises may com- 
plete the sale and thus eliminate a 
follow-up call by another sales repre- 
sentative. Duplicate calls and_ ineffi- 
ciency is thus reduced in the general 
sales program. 

In the final analysis, we do not con- 
sider our program fundamentally one 
of direct selling—it is only incidental 
to our main objectives—a means to an 
end but with this incidental direct sell- 
ing we are able to carry out our objec- 
tives. The success or failure of our 
home service operation is by no means 
measured on the results of direct sales. 
The evaluation for the most part is in 
increased customer good will. For it 
is obvious that the utility can effect 
its objectives only if in the gaining of 
these objectives, the customer receives 
benefits of comparable value. 


A Viewpoint on 
Home Service’ 


By ETHYL WARREN 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 

manufacturer’s viewpoint of the 
home service work being carried on in 
utilities. After your own company’s 
viewpoint, the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer is considered. You are inter- 
ested to know what he thinks. You do 
not as often hear what the manufacturer 
thinks of your work as you do the 
opinions of customers, dealers and 
others concerned. So when any manu- 
facturer has an opportunity such as 
this, he welcomes it heartily. 

You measure your success by your 
ability to please everyone with whom 
you come in contact. To do it is no 
small task, but the fact that home serv- 
ice departments have been maintained 
in utilities for several years and each 
year your duties have increased, is 
proof of the need of home service, its 
value to everyone and your individual 
success. Your willingness to cooperate 
in solving the selling problem which 
the manufacturer has is realized and 
appreciated. Without your support this 
task would be much harder. 

Because of your interest and ability. 
your duties have increased from the 
simple one of telling customers how to 
operate an electric range, which was all 
that was expected of you in the begin- 
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ning. to a full program now, not only 
of instructing users about ranges but all 
appliances, actually selling them at 
times, and forever thinking of ways to 
create new markets. 

These increased duties have meant 
application to your work and constant 
study to keep abreast of all develop- 
ments, which in this industry have 
come faster than in almost any other. 
Your accomplishment is worthy of 
praise. 

Goal Is the Same 

In contacting these departments of 
the utility a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive finds that they do not always func- 
tion alike in every respect, but he is 
soon aware of the fact that their goal 
is the same in each case. And, whether 
the work carried on is in the line of 
active selling or indirect selling such 
as cooking schools, sales floor demon- 
strations, sales training work, broad- 
casting, or just a home call, the manu- 
facturer realizes these activities help 
greatly in making sales. Not only that, 
but in analyzing the results of this work 
we have definite proof of its benefit to 
the consumer, and the utility, as well 
as the manufacturer. 

Let us review some of these benefits. 
Before home service departments were 
established, if the homemaker needed 
instruction about using an_ electric 
range it was given by a manufacturer’s 
representative. Often Mrs. Homemaker 
had to wait until this representative 
came into the district. Today the utility 
home service departments are doing this 
without delay. 

Range Instruction 

And, speaking about these calls—in 
several utilities where home service 
work is being carried on with outstand- 
ing success, we find that an especial 
effort has been made to see that each 
new user of an electric range reads and 
thoroughly digests the first pages of 
our range instruction book, where full 
information about its use is given. 
These home economists have realized 
that in following this plan they have 
helped themselves and their companies 
by minimizing home service calls, but 
there is also a benefit to the manufac- 
turer. The consumer who likes her 
range is the best advertising medium he 
has, and of greatest importance to you, 
it creates a good feeling toward the 
utility which reflects right back on you. 

In several utilities, instruction classes 
in the use of electric appliances are 
being conducted regularly each week. 
The benefit of this to the consumer is 
proven by the attendance. It was only 
a few years ago that it was necessary 
to offer inducements in the way of door 
prizes to get more women interested in 
cooking schools. Today, through the 
effective work of your organizations, 
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this picture has changed. Recently I 
visited one of these classes and saw 52 
women there. Many of them had at- 
tended three or four sessions. As noth- 
ing was offered in the way of a door 
prize to induce them to come, this 
attendance proved their interest. They 
wished to learn about modern methods 
of cooking. It is interesting to know 
that these classes are not advertised in 
any way except that an invitation is 
offered when the range is sold or given 
to a prospect when she contemplates the 
purchase of electrical equipment. 

I wish to add that the dealers in this 
district are invited to send their pros- 
pects and customers to these classes 
and they use the privilege for they 
know that the attending home economist 
will show real interest and give capable 
advice. This pleases the manufacturer. 

Public Administrations 

Many utility home economists have 
taken our part of the work of conduct- 
ing demonstrations for the public on all 
appliances. Very often this is done for 
a dealer of traffic appliances as well as 
the major ones. Records of sales from 
these sources which come to the manu- 
facturer’s attention show that you are 
doing outstanding work in this line. 
Manufacturers appreciate the fact that 
you are likewise willing to cooperate 
when and where needed in selling his 
trafic appliances. 

Speaking again about the benefits of 
your work to your own companies, it 
would seem that your opportunities of 
creating closer public relationship are 
greater than in any other department. 
It is very apparent that you, the execu- 
tives who are here today, are choosing 
the personnel of your department with 
care to get capable representatives with 
personalities to fit into the communities 
in which they will work. 

As for the manufacturer’s viewpoint, 
you form a vital link between the ulti- 
mate consumer and the manufacturer 
of the appliances. You can assure its 
effective and satisfactory use. And, in 
summing it all up, we as manufacturers 
are certain that you are one of the most 
necessary agents in the increased accept- 
ance of our products and are very grate- 
ful for the help you are giving us. 


Ideal Home Service 


Program: 


By AUDREY HERINGTON 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


OME service is a part of a well 
planned sales program by com- 
pany executives who believe in the im- 
portance of home service in relation to 
its value to the company. From the top 
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executive right down the line to the 
women who must execute the program 
of the department, the successful opera- 
tion of any home service program, like 
any other utility sales effort, must be 
based on a well planned program. It 
is essential that the functions, duties 
and responsibilities of the home service 
group be defined and formally approved 
by the sales manager. 

There is a very definite trend toward 
“All Service,” and with this increasing 
trend, we do have to build or originate 
these objectives, around our program. 
It is appropriate therefore, to examine 
briefly the nature of the program, or 
present needs, and to consider current 
sales methods and results from the 
standpoint of our adequacy in meeting 
such needs. A program would need to 
be planned, revised and remodeled to 
fit the objectives of each individual 
home service department and also fit 
the needs of the community in which it 
functions. With this planned and exe- 
cuted program, there must be adequate 
supervision and plenty of woman 
power. The greater the organization- 
the greater the activity and the wider 
the influence on a greater number of 
people. 

Home Service Personnel 

The home service organization should 
consist of a home service director, a 
supervisor when necessary and home 
service advisors. The functions and 
duties of the home service director 
should be distinctly executive in char- 
acter, and it should be the “business” of 
the home service director to coordinate 
all the work of the department and to 
direct the year’s plans through her co- 
workers—the home service advisors- 
whom she will help select and train; to 
check carefully all department program 
records; to see that results are obtained 
as anticipated and to take charge and 
to prepare material for all public pro 
grams such as radio and other group 
programs, when one is to be conducted. 

It is advisable there not be more than 
ten or twelve advisors working under 
one supervisor. Where the group ex- 
ceeds this number, it is well to have 
an assistant or two, to lend assistance. 
All contacts between the director and 
the supervisor should be made through 
the division manager. This practice in- 
sures unity in the operation of the de- 
partment, and can be made especial!) 
effective in our own organizations )\ 
working with our salesmen, serviceme! 
commercial, farm and all others. 

Home service advisors should do th: 
greater part of the active field wor 
of the department. They make all hom: 
calls for instructions in the use 0 
equipment and in lighting, except | 
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special cases where problems require 
the help of the supervisor. These ad- 
visors will be trained to give sales floor 
demonstrations for the company and 
for the dealer. The dealer is given in- 
structions in the operation of the equip- 
ment that he has to sell, and by being 
familiar with its advantages he is in a 
position to do a more complete selling 
job. He is able to offer his customers 
an extra service through demonstra- 
tions that often determine the closing 
of sales. Home service advisors will 
give group demonstrations, classes and 
lectures whenever possible and assist in 
the selling of all our services. Through 
contacts made with the dealer and his 
customer, the home service organiza- 
tion develops more acceptance of her 
company, which builds that intangible 
asset known as good will. Advisors 
must be instructed in an understanding 
of the operation of rates established by 
the company and be able to explain do- 
mestic rates to the customer. 


Selection of Advisors 

In selecting home service advisors, 
their qualifications should be based on 
the following: personality — appear- 
ance — background — adaptability— 
training and experience. They must 
have the personality that is known as 
the “Million Dollar” kind—an appear- 
ance that will cause the housewife to 
recall her own girlhood days—the 
background you want your children to 
have—the patience of Job—the adapta- 
bility and technique of a diplomat and 
the training that makes her conversant 
with foods, diets, home problems, world 
affairs, company policies, rate struc- 
tures, athletics, infant psychology, 
dressmaking, millinery, etc., ad_ in- 
finitum! She must be in short, a com- 
bination of brains and beauty, and a 
background and backbone, ability and 
adaptability, be diplomatic and depend- 
able. She must understand human na- 
ture without becoming calloused or 
sour from contact. She must love her 
work and her fellowmen. 





The importance of training new per- 
sonnel thoroughly and establishing de- 
sirable viewpoints and working habits 
from the very beginning, is vitally im- 
portant to the creation and maintenance 
of successful home service work. It 
should be emphasized also that part of 
the initial training is attention to sub- 
sequent training and education by self- 
ties offered by the utility such as 
schools, meetings and sales training 
courses, 
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The training job is never completed. 
Subsequent training that is necessary 
to the home service group is equal in 
importance to the initial training. Ini- 
tial training should be at least for one 
month under the direct supervision of 
the home service director. At the end 
of her training period, the advisor 
should be entirely familiar with the 
operation of all domestic appliances, 
the Better Light-Better Sight program, 
her organization, and be at complete 
ease. 


Ways of Utilizing 

There are many ways of utilizing the 
advisor’s method of education and pro- 
motion, varying with the company 
policies, location, classes of consumers 
and utility problems and _ transporta- 
tion. The following outline indicates a 
number of variations, one or several of 
which have been successfully used: 


1. Conduct group demonstrations and lectures 
to both large and small groups, such as 
prospects, cooking school groups, womens’ 
clubs and societies, servant schools, church 
and school groups, shows, fairs, recrea- 
tional groups, company and dealer sales 
people and employees. 

a. To advertise the use of electrical equip- 
ment and light conditioning. 


b. To create a desire for electrical equip- 
ment and improved lighting. 


c. To promote the additional use of equip- 

ment already installed. 

2. Calls on individual homes to instruct in the 
use of equipment and create the desire for 
additional equipment. To give lighting 
demonstrations and build the sale of lamps 
and fixtures. 

a. Convert new 
tomers. 
Restore unused energy by satisfying 
complaints and selling increased service 
already in the home. 

c. Develop prospective uses and users for 
additional services. 


users into satisfied cus- 


b. 


3. Radio programs under the direction of the 
home service group will carry this type of 
advertising in dramatic form to many 
women who cannot attend group meetings. 
Such advertising, as we all know, goes right 
into the home while a woman is doing her 
housework and reminds her of the many 
conveniences she does not already have and 
those she does have, to make her day more 
pleasant. Such radio programs capture the 
imagination of the housewife and stimu- 
late interest in the job of homemaking 
and should include: 

a. Menu planning 

b. Remodeling outdated kitchens 

c. Planning an all-electric home laundry 
d. Re-styling the home lighting 

e. And how about lighting that garden! 


In order to carry out the above sug- 
gested ideas for the Ideal Home Serv- 
ice Program, the following equipment 
is necessary. It is suggested that a 
model kitchen be installed in each 
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office. This gives the home service de- 
partment an ideal opportunity to be 
invaluable to dealers, customers and 
employees, for after all, these are the 
groups to which our entire 
are directed. 


activities 


Adequate transportation is an impor- 
tant factor, closely related to make cus- 
tomer coverage, and one worthy of par- 
ticular study by every utility and in- 
volves the provision of adequate and 
economical transportation facilities for 
home service advisors. Failure to pro- 
vide some means whereby contacts can 
be conveniently made—particularly in 
scattered areas—handicaps the develop- 
ment of the home service program. 

Special conferences should be held at 
least once or twice each year, where the 
home service advisors may come to- 
gether for new helps and ideas and to 
renew their faith. 

The evaluation of a department is 
dependent upon adequate, accurate 
records and a sufficiently supervised 
check to establish the facts indicated. 
Direction and supervision would largely 
be based upon intangibles, «re it not 
for the measuring facilities afforded 
through the use of records and reports. 
Daily reports and monthly summaries 
furnish a definite guide to the home 
service representatives in taking stock 
of individual accomplishments, as well 
as supplying tangible evidence of abil- 
ity, progress and value to the company. 
And so, it is important from the man- 
agement standpoint that these reports 
be submitted so they may have a clear 
picture of the home service depart- 
ment’s accomplishments. 


Summary 


In summing up the ideal home serv- 
ice program, I believe we should not 
lose sight of the real purpose of the 
home service program: 

1. To supplement and support all 
residential sales activities. 

2. To improve customer-dealer and 
employe understanding of the value and 
cheapness of the use of the utility serv- 
ice .. . and 

3. To increase the use of utility serv- 
ices generally, as well as by dealers 
and other allies, through greater appre- 
ciation of its value to their 
and to their homes. 


business 


4. The ideal program on a_ broad 
basis means making our work so 


familiar to the women of our territory 
that they turn to us for all help in home 
making problems. 
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1939 Commercial 
Sales Survey’ 


By C. T. BAKEMAN 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


ah ABLE I on p. 99 shows kw. of 
load in the commercial field added 
on the lines of 14 member companies 
of the Association broken down into 
types of load. Table II shows the esti- 
mated annual revenue added by these 
increases. Table III gives the set up of 
the sales organizations by which this 
business was secured and Table IV 
summarizes the results on a per-sales- 
man, per-customer and per-kw. basis. 


* Report of the Commercial and Industrial Sales 
Bureau. 


Adapter Lighting 
Units to Low Users 


BY M. R. LUND, 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


HIEF objective of all commercial 

sales campaigns in the past has 
been that of securing the greatest 
amount of increased revenue with a 
minimum of cash expenditure during 
a given period of time. This, of course, 
is of vital importance to our industry 
if it is to survive the ever increasing 
obligations with which it is confronted 
today. The success of a campaign of 
this nature is determined by the num- 
ber and size of electrical units that the 
customer installs during this period. 

Since the number of sales determines 
the winner of the sales campaign, the 
commercial salesman naturally concen- 
trates his time on the larger commer- 
cial customers. Contacting this class 
of customer usually produces the maxi- 
mum results with a minimum cf time 
and effort. The small or so-called 
“low-use” customer is seldom contacted 
because of financial inability to pur- 
chase equipment or no need for as elab- 
orate an article as we are trying to sell. 
Whether we are justified in making this 
assumption or not, the truth is we all 
do, with the result that this class of cus- 
tomer is more or less neglected. 

We are all aware of the fact that any 
campaign directed exclusively to the 
“low-use” customer will produce small 
financial results as compared with those 
of our regular campaigns where all- 
service selling to all customers is the 
program. Then why should we engage 


in an activity of this nature which ap- 
pears to be so non-productive? It 
might be presumed that a “low-use” 
customer campaign is a gross waste of 
time and money, and that much busi- 
ness is lost because of the lack of con- 
tact with the larger customer during 
this period. Is there any sound logic 
whatsoever for an activity of this na- 
ture? 

To answer these questions intelligent- 
ly and find the justification for a cam- 
paign which appears to have so little 
merit, we must analyze conditions and 
circumstances as they affect our indus- 
try today. It is a program with a long 
range perspective rather than one pro- 
ducing immediate tangible results. 

Today being a new era in the life of 
the privately-owned electrical utility 
we are confronted not only with the 
problem of ever-increasing financial 
obligations but also we are confronted 
with the more serious problem of self- 
preservation. We cannot solve the lat- 
ter problem alone. We must rely on 
our friends for aid. The best way to 
make friends for the electrical indus- 
try is to create in the minds of our cus- 
tomers, a true understanding of the sin- 
cere and honest methods under which 
we operate and the consistent service 
and reasonable rates that have been 
made available to them. Most of our 
larger consumers are aware of and 
appreciate the above facts and realize 
that the electrical industry is doing a 
splendid job. However, there is some 
doubt that our “low-use” customers 
(and 40 per cent of our commercial 
customers are in this group) appreci- 
ate our services. In other words, they 
are not a group on whom we can de- 
pend when we need help. 

We must not over-look the fact that 
the average business man’s opinion does 
much to mold the minds of his family, 
subordinates and friends with reference 
to politics, civic affairs and even our 
own affairs. Therefore, it is imperative 
that we render the same courtesy and 
consideration to our “low-use” cus- 
tomers as we do to the others. A lack 
of this service may be the very reason 
why many of our customers are in the 
low-use class today. 


¥J. A. Lockhart, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
chairman; A. H. Greisser, Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., vice-chairman; B. C. Electric Railway 
Co., E. E. Walker; The California Oregon Power 
Co., D. A. Runyard; Eastern Oregon Light & 
Power Co., Raymond Gray; Idaho Power Co., 
O. C. Mayer; The Montana Power Co., R. E. 
McDonough; Mountain States Power Co., H. E. 
Farris; Northwestern Electric Co., J. C. Plank- 
inton; Puget Sound Power & Light Co., C. T. 
Bakeman; Utah Power & Light Co, L. B. 
Gawan; Washington Gas & Electric Co., E. J. 
Ludeman; The Washington Water Power Co., 
M. R. Lund. 


Now we have the real justification 
for an adapter unit campaign to “low- 
use” customers. There is no better way 
to accomplish our chief objective than 
by personal contact in the customer’s 
shop or place of business. Some sort 
of a definite sales campaign directed 
to these “low-use” customers offers the 
best opportunity of meeting these peo- 
ple and selling the utility to them. 

This campaign should be conducted 
through our regular commercial repre- 
sentatives who are thoroughly familiar 
with company operations, policies, rates 
and equipment and whose normal func- 
tions are those of being the major con- 
necting link between company and cus- 
tomer. 

To conduct successfully a campaign 
of this nature, it is necessary: 

1. To establish a net revenue or a kw. con- 
nected quota which should result in low- 
use customer coverage. 

. To sel a low priced adapter type lighting 
unit which can be readily demonstrated 
and installed without any additional wir- 
ing expense to the customer. 

When all “low-use” customers have 
been contacted and told the true story 
of our industry, then we shall have 
created in their minds a better under- 
standing of our industry, its problems. 
its operation, and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value to them of the services 
which we render. We should tell the 
functions of the company, give a de- 
tailed explanation of our cheap electric 
service and the numerous ways in which 
these will be helpful, and try to sell, 
by demonstration, adapter type units 
or some other fixture or appliance. 

The question is asked “Is a campaign 
of this nature a loss of business to us?” 
The answer is definitely “No” because 
if a campaign is properly timed for the 
period immediately after the first of the 
year when business is at its low ebb. 
there will be little major business lost 
and some “plus” business created. 
Many of these “low-use” customers that 
are being sold today will be our major 
customers tomorrow. Why not develop 
their friendship and respect now and 
by so doing, their friendship may be 
most valuable at a time when it is most 
needed. 

A campaign of this nature was pre: 
sented to the commercial representatives 
in order to prove their ability as rea! 
creative salesmen. In brief, an adapter 
lighting unit campaign to the “low-us: 
customer, if properly timed and con: 
ducted, should be most valuable be- 
cause: 


bho 


1. It creates more friends for the indust 

2. It is real selective selling because no cap 
ital expenditure is required to care ‘0! 
the additional load. 
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Table |— Commercial Load Added 1939 


(14 Companies—Northwest Electrical Light & Power Assn.) 
Kw. Added Load 





























= a 
Company Commercial Food Serving Cooking and Water Ventilating and Total Kw. 
Number Customers Comm't Custs. Lighting Baking Heating Heating Air Condition Motors Load Added 

ME aes ore 23,125 1,200 3,291 3,383 199 474 8 3,821 | 249 
yA eee 16,227 250 3,519 400 19.4 162.3 8,530 2,63 
ee ee 11,193 1,100 828 | 282.3 225.0 253.2 20 : 2,608 
“ aeekaee 10,808 832 2,192 583 147 295 47 298** 3,562 
tanec ™ vittsietiee eevee te a 10,460 1,126 4,130 1,775 171 228 26 865 43 
6 neeieese eee 656 2,393 2,176 449 a nee 302 1,40 6 
Baa ond sas aewt « « Bi 550 | 728 1,063 270 268 153 810 4,292 
8 7,888 600 619 |. 410+ 319 2 348 
9 5 696 600 1,488 284 No record 208 | 384 2,375 
10 6,500 400 980 1,124 200 00 00 0 2,704 
te 1,095 200 106 40 35 5 8 
Di Pons Pras ROA steers No commercial activity. 
3 ... Commercial sales part time responsibility of New Business rep. and Operatir g Dist. Mars. No ata availa 
14 ... Combined with domestic sales. Record not segregated. 
Tota ... 110,507 7,314 21,368 13,586.3 1,720.4 2,023.5 | 029 17,078 56 805 
* Not considered promotional. ** Also includes refrigeration. *** Also includes government and municipal **** Included under Motors and Misc. and 
Refrigeration. + Includes all ioad except lighting and motors. 
NOTE: Totals on segregated figures do not include figures for companies not having segregated detail 
Table Il — Estimated Annual Revenue from Load Added (Table |) 
Estimated Annual Revenue Added Total Sales Results 

Company Cooking and Water Ventilation and Air EAR Included 

Number Lighting Baking Heating Heating Conditioning Motors Added (See Code) 
$131,668 $ 42,522 $ 3,451 $ 9,123 $2,446 $102,888 $ 292,098 B,C&E 
2 105,570 9,600 450 4,008 171,354 290,982 B&D 
3 25,972 24,656 3,475 | 874 400 56,377 B,C&E 
6 . Revenue Figures not segregated 08 498 B,C&E 
5 175,169 48 040 2,637 6,47 8 848 17,017 258, 182 A&D 
6 119,670 54,400 8,975 7,555 55,591 246 19! A&D 
7 83,436 24,795 6,785 6,299 4,350 17,934 43,599 A&D 
g 16.04] 25,609 8.013 49 663 B,C&E 
9 74,395 5,670 6,252 660 10,999 97,976 A C,D&E 
31,360 20,232 2,268 500 500 000 55,860 A & D 
10,000 2,650 0 87 1.756 9,000 25,275 
$773 ,28 $258, 174 $2904 $35,402 $26,509 $393,796 $1 ,624,7 
CODE—Sales Results include: A. Commercial sales only. 8B i small industria >. Only sales initi k ty sa 
dea ntractor sales. E, Strictly incremental from promotior s t yravity bus s 
Table Iil— Commercial Sales Organizations 
Commercial Sales Organization 
Full Time Specialized Salesman Total Equiv. Utility 
Ventilation All Part Time Full-Time Merchandise 
Company Cooking and Water and Air Service Commercial Commercial Equipment 
Number Lighting Baking Heating Condition Heating Motor Salesmen Salesmen** Salesmen** (See Code) 
| | - ? 4 a.F2 é 
2 4 4 N 
+ 5 N 
4 N 
b A BS 
“ A N 
9 N 
4 A B Be 
13 Handled New 8B R se ntat Or 5+ ict M/ 
14 
“ha in 3 3 7 35 05.25 
* Pa erchendising. ** Unless otherwise stated, part time men are Jered 50 ( mercial sales. *** Part t j 
{ Merchandising: Lighting, A; Cooking and Baking, B; Water Heating, C; Ventilation, D; Air Conditioning, E; F; M 
Table IV — Summary of Results of Commercial Load Building 
(Average figures given only for companies reporting corresponding segregated figures) 
Comm'! Cust. Comm'l Cust. Comm'! Kw. EAR per 
per Food per Equiv. Added per Equiv. Equiv. KW Added Estimated Annual Revenue per Kw. 
Company Serving Full-Time Full-Time Full-Time per Comm'! Cooking & Water 
Number Establishments Salesman Salesman Salesman Customer Lighting Baking Heating Heating Motors Total 
19 1.813 882 $22 909. 49 $40 $13 $17 $19 $27 $26 
2 64 2,163 | 684 38,678. 78 30 24 23 25 
3 13 1,243 290 6 264 23 31. } : 
4 12 900 297 9 041. 33 Not Ava 
g 9 653 465 16,136 42 27 2 
b 14 615 448 16.412 ) 50 2 20 
? 15 752 390 13,054 Ly 48 23 2° 
8 13 788 235 4,966 3 2¢ 8 a 
9 9 813 339 13.996 42 50 Z 
16 2,166 70 18 620 4? 2? 9 
Not available 547 440 2,637 8 2 
2 No data available. 
3 No data available. 
. No data available 


15 1,049 539 $15 429 : $4 $20 $ 
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3. It produces a greater net return per kw.- 
hr. sold, as all energy sold is from the 
upper brackets of the rate. 

4. It definitely paves the way for 
sales. 

1. It produces plus revenue, which otherwise 
would not be realized. 

6. It should not materially affect securing 
business from larger customers, if properly 
timed. 

7. It will offer the commercial salesman an 
opportunity to prove his ability at real 
creative saleswork. 


future 


An adapter lighting unit “low-use” 
customer campaign is now being con- 
ducted by our company. It is at its half 
way mark both as to time and accom- 
plishment. Estimated annual revenue 
to be secured per commercial salesman 
during this sales period is but $400 net 
increase. We believe our revenue quota 
will be reached, even though the rev- 
enues to be derived from the activity 
will be small as compared with that of 
other type campaigns. We are confident 
that the many other advantages gained 
therefrom will more than justify the 
time and money expended in its accom- 
plishment. 


Report on 1939 
Industrial Business 


BY J. D. SCOTT, 
Portland General Electric Co. 


OR a number of years the Central 

Station industry has been compiling 
reports for its own benefit in which it 
has classified its various customers un- 
der the general headings of domestic, 
commercial and industrial business. An 
examination of these 
reports and of the 
numerous rate 
schedules offered by 
the various utilities 
discloses the fact 
that there is no 
unanimity of opin- 
ion about these 
classifications, and 
that the distinctions between them vary 
considerably even among two or more 
utilities operating in the same territory. 
This is particularly true of the terms 
“commercial” and “industrial” busi- 
ness, many of the smaller companies 
lumping them together under one classi- 
fication so far as billing schedules are 
concerned. 

It therefore seems pertinent that we 
examine what we mean by these terms 
and try to reach an agreement concern- 
ing them so that hereafter we will all 
be talking the same language and em- 
brace the same classifications in the 
words we use. 

There is very little disagreement as 
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to what “domestic” means. It implies a 
residence, a place of living for one 
group of related people, whether it be 
a house, a flat or an apartment. It does 
not imply a place of business or manu- 


- facture. 


Classification? 

However, when it comes to classify- 
ing just who is a domestic customer en- 
titled strictly to residential rates, what 
about doctors in outlying suburbs and 
small towns, with offices having thera- 
peutic machines and x-rays in their 
homes, small job printers and me- 
chanics with shops in their basements, 
and numerous neighborhood tradesmen 
who live in the back of or over their 
stores? All too frequently such places 
are wired with but one service entrance 
and one meter. What rate shall they 
receive as compared with similar places 
of business located in downtown office 
and store buildings? 

The largest of all these commercial 
off-shoots from the strictly domestic 
customer is the rural residential and 
farm service class. Here we frequently 
encounter half a dozen different kinds 
of service going through one meter; 
lights for house, barn and sheds, power 
for pumps and silo, heat for range, milk 
can sterilizer, soil cable, incubator, and 
what not. And not infrequently the 
firmer gets all these services, up to cer- 
tain definite limits of load at substan- 
tially the same rate schedule as in-town 
residences where population is dense. 
Is the farmer a “domestic” customer, 
or is he not? 

This is not an attack on the applica- 
tion of rates. It is merely a question 
of proper classification. However, 
classification may become a very im- 
portant matter in view of government 
regulation and competition with busi- 
ness. 

Some years ago when Congress passed 
the law placing a 3 per cent tax on the 
sale of electric energy by private utili- 
ties, it was specified in the Act that “in- 
dustry” was to be exempt from such 
taxation. At once the question arose 
among the utilities, exactly what is an 
industry? The Federal Power Commis- 
sion gave a rather general definition in- 
volving production of raw materials, 
manufacture, processing, etc., which 
later was modified by some hair split- 
ting distinctions between wholesale and 
retail, but on one point it was crystal 
clear. Not less than 80 per cent of the 
electric energy used in any business 
must be used in manufacturing in order 
to gain exemption from taxation for all 
the energy used in that business. Below 
that percentage the industrial or manu- 
facturing use must be separately me- 
tered to escape taxation. If not sep- 
arately metered the entire energy used 
is subject to the tax. 
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Bearing all of the foregoing in mind. 
the following basic definitions are sug- 
gested for the two classifications of In- 
dustrial and Commercial concerning the 
use of which there appears to have been 
no clear cut distinction in the past. At 
least the previous reports and _ rate 
schedules used in this Association indi- 
cate a considerable overlap. 

The word [ndustrial implies: 


1. The production of raw materials from 
nature, exclusive of agriculture and fishing. 

2. The manufacture or processing of raw 
materials into parts or finished products. 

3. The assembly of individual parts or prod 
ucts into a finished product. 

4. The repair or maintenance of equipment. 
in which machine work is a major facto 
The word Commercial implies: 


1. The sale of services or commodities. 

2. The storage (without processing) of com 
modities. 

3. The transportation or transfer of com- 
modities from one place or one party to 
another. 

4. Th catering to the physical, mental, aesthe 
tic or moral pleasure, use, convenience 
and necessity of the general public in any 
and all forms. 


In order to illustrate the confusion 
between these two terms so far as the 
application of industrial and comme: 
cial rate schedules to individual cus- 
tomers are concerned, allow me to cite 
a few examples common in the Port- 
land area. These hair line differences 
in classification have grown up through 
custom, usage and expediency and can 
probably be paralleled in any other city 
in the Northwest. 


(a) All forms of the printing business, in 
cluding newspapers, are entitled to bill 
ing on industrial schedules. 

(b) Radio broadcasting stations are. the only 

sources of amusement or instruction that 

receive industrial rates. 

Retail baking, restaurant and _ institu 

tional food cooking are considered com 

mercial. Wholesale bakeries are industrial. 

(d) Laundies takes an industrial rate. 

(e) Ice making and wholesale refrigeration 
plants receive industrial rates, but retail 
refrigeration takes commercial. 

(f) Water heating, excepting domestic and 
that used in a manufacturing process, is 
classed as commercial. 

g) Air heating to maintain human 
temperature, is considered commercial: 
air heating for processing products 
industrial. 

(h) There is also a distinction between wate! 
pumping for irrigation and drainage, and 
water pumping for a community domesti: 
supply. And so it goes. 


In most states it is the obligation of 
the utility to give the customer the best 
rate schedule to which his class of busi- 
ness may be entitled regardless of 
whether the utility chooses to list him 
as an industrial or a commercial cus: 
tomer. Thus, it comes about that some 


— 


(c 


~ 
i} 


body 


purely industrial customers may be 'e- 
ceiving 
versa. 

This now brings us to a discussion 0! 
the progress made by the member co: 
panies of this Association in industr:al 


commercial rates, and vice 
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Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn. Report Industrial Business Added 1939 
LOAD LOAD NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL POWER INDUSTRIAL LIGHT INDUSTRIAL HEATING TAKEN FROM LOST TO SALESMEN 
Total Customers Gravity Promotional Gravity Promotional Gravity Promotional Competing Fuels Competing Fuels On This Work 
Compa.y Full Part 
Number Com’! Indust. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Kw. E.A.R. Time Time 
1. 15,376 2,560 4,780 $ 95,600 3,740 $ 74,800 469 $14,070 234 §$ 7,020 60 $ 1,200 555 $11,100 15 $ 300 4 1 
2 , 200 20 385 $ 25,000 20 $ 1,200 10 $600 None None 4 
3 5,908 1,169 No record of strictly industrial business available. None None Com’! & Indust.) 
10 100 
4 No record 218 $ 15,600 84 $ 2,940 63 $ 1,526 320 =$ 8,960 28 $2,464 10 
5. 5 696 572 682 $ 6,820 2,880 $ 28,800 74 $ 2,576 198 $6,923 24 $976 155 $ 6,192 150 $ 1,500 None 2 4 
6. 8,278 553 595 $ 13,350 2,370 $ 53,420 20 $ 840 175 §$ 7,590 5 $110 35 $ 810 260 $ 5,860 55 $1,260 2 20 
7. L—11,198 616 4,326 $ 67,375 1,290 $ 16,960 Includedin Power 58 $ 1,121 233 $ 5,927 1,290 $16,960 None 2 4 
P.— 2,787 
8. 22,672 640 No record kept separate from commercial business. 474 $9,123 1,071 $14,319 No record Industrial 
1 
Com'l & Iadust. 
10 5 
Includes gravity 
business 
g 10,446 1,922 See Promotional 6,872 $208,060 525 $17,113 165 $ 3,886 220 =$ 6,650 7.5 $ 300 8 8 
10 9 , 288 599 12,282 $185,218 100 $ 2,500 76 $ 1,605 100 $ 2,110 i) $387 80 $ 3,380 No record No record 2 
Commercial 
11 6,598 105 360 $ 33,000 No separate record kept of industrial business. 1,000 $18,000 200 $ 5,400 None 5 
Total Industrial Business Added — 45,226 Kw., $945,728 E.A.R. 











power, lighting, and heating for the 
year 1939. The tabulation herewith ex- 
hibited represents eleven answers to a 
questionnaire sent out to sixteen mem- 
ber companies of this Association. The 
main classifications are Industrial 
Power, Industrial Light and Industrial 
Heating, followed by data on Load, 
taken from and lost to competitive fuels. 
For purposes of comparison, the total 
commercial and industrial customers 
are shown for each utility, as well as 
the number of men assigned by each 
to developing industrial business. 

Gravity business is literally business 
that falls into our laps without benefit 
of salesmanship. There is a tendency 
on the part of all salesmen to feel that 
they had to do some work for any piece 
of business turned in. However, a lit- 
tle reflection will tell you what gravity 
business is. It is business due to ex- 
pansion in customer plants either en- 
larging former operations already be- 
ing served, or branching out into some 
new field. Also, it is gravity business 
when a factory moves from one town to 
another and brings along its electrical- 
ly-served equipment intact. 

Promotional Business 

On the other hand, promotional busi- 
ness is load you had to work to get. 
Either you battled some other utility 
salesman for it, or the gas, oil or steam 
men, or you simply had to convince the 
management that the electrical way was 
in the long run, the best way. Precon- 
ceived prejudices for or against some 
form of power, are often the toughest 
things a sales engineer has to combat. 
In any event, every salesman knows 


without question when he has landed a 
piece of promotional business. 

One of the promotional jobs for 
which the power engineer receives the 
least credit if he succeeds, and the most 
hell if he fails, is retaining a piece of 
business against the bid of competitive 


fuels. However, the man who calls you 
in to meet the bid of competitive fuels 
is not to be too greatly feared. Usually 
he is looking for concessions and will 
stay with you if you are able to give a 
little ground. It is the man whose mind 
is made up and who lays plans for a 
change of power without notifying the 
utility that is the power engineer’s 
nightmare. 

Referring to the tabulation appended, 
the columns headed kw. refer to con- 
nected load added to the system, and 
E.A.R. stands for the estimated annual 
revenue of that connected load. It is 
obvious that those companies serving 
the larger centers of population should 
have the greater number of industrial 
customers, as defined herein, whether 
the companies bill them under indus- 
trial or under commercial rates. Some 
companies, of course, make no distinc- 
tion between industrial and commercial 
business so far as rates are concerned. 

If we exempt the wholesale baking 
and cooking industry, the least de- 
veloped of our potential markets is the 
industrial heating field. It is also the 
most highly competitive because of the 
prevalence of other cheap fuels. The 
sale of large blocks of industrial heat- 
ing requires special treatment and spe- 
cial selling technique with the sales en- 
gineer and the equipment salesman do- 
ing the prospective customer's engineer- 
ing for him. A glance at the table 
shows that approximately 1,300 kw. of 
industrial heating, as herein defined, 
was taken on by the utilities of the 
Northwest during 1939. 

Industrial lighting, which I take to 
mean the better lighting of factories 
and their offices, is showing a marked 
pick-up. The continuous campaign put 
on by the lamp and fixture manufac- 
turers has been of great aid to the utili- 
ties in making the public more light 


conscious. The results of this educa- 


tion are reflected in the increasing num- 
ber of plants where better lighting has 
been installed to increase production 
and decrease spoilage and accidents. 
Intensified sales effort should increase, 
by a substantial percentage, the 2,000 
kw. taken on this year. 

I hope to live to see the day when in- 
dustrial power will sell itself and be 
practically all gravity business. How- 
ever, the impossibility of achieving 
such a Utopian idea is considerably off- 
set by reflecting that last year we 
snatched more than 4,000 kw. from the 
jaws of competing fuels. 

Recently two large industries signed 
for service with the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration for approximately 30,000 kw. 
each. Both of these industries will be 
located on the north bank of the Co- 
lumbia River adjacent to the city limits 
of Vancouver, Washington, and both 
plant sites lie within a mile of the main 
Bonneville transmission tower line 
where it spans the river from Washing- 
ton into Oregon. Ground is now being 
surveyed for the erection of buildings. 

The first is a refining plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America in 
which aluminum oxide from the Gulf 
States will be shipped by water via the 
Panama Canal and then reduced to 
aluminum pig. The second plant will 
be an ore smelter of the Sierra Iron Co. 
Hematite ore from the Scappoose region 
of Oregon, about twenty miles down 
river from the plant, will be used and 
the smelting will be accomplished en- 
tirely by electric furnaces. Obviously, 
both of these plants will operate prac- 
tically continuously, and use large 
quantities of kilowatt hours. Now, pig 
iron and pig aluminum in large quan- 
tities will probably attract a number of 
refining and fabricating plants to this 
area, and this is where the private utili- 
ties will get a chance to have their 
innings. 
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The trend of our industrial business 
in the future, as I see it, should be up- 
ward in spite of the Government and 
PUD competition. At present Bonne- 
ville is offering a basic rate at any point 
on its present and future transmission 
network of $17.50 per kw. yr. This is, 
of course, a very low rate if energy is 
used continuously (100 per cent load 
factor) at a fixed demand or peak load. 
However, only very large industries 
that normally operate at a very high 
load factor can use this rate to advan- 
tage in comparison with purchasing en- 
ergy from a large utility. The reason 
for this statement is as follows: 

A recent study of 400 industrial ac- 
counts in the Portland area showed that 
under the present Wage and Hour Law, 
they are operating on an average load 
factor of 25 per cent. This figure 
checked very closely with figures com- 
piled for the State by the Oregon Min- 
eral Industries Bureau. On a 25 per 
cent load factor basis, a $17.50 kw.-yr. 
rate (at 100 per cent load factor) be- 
comes four times as much, or the equiv- 
alent of $70 per kw.-yr. Reduced to 
kilowatt hours, this means a rate of 
approximately 8 mills. It is not yet 
known how far Bonneville will go in 
providing stepdown transformers for its 
customers, but while it appears prob- 
able they will install transformers cut- 
ting from 110,000 volts to some inter- 
mediate voltage, it seems likely that 
the customer will have to provide his 
own distribution transformers and con- 
necting transmission line from the plant 
to the nearest Bonneville substation. 
By the time all this investment is made, 
the average sized industry’s rate may 
work out to be nearer 9 mills than 8 
mills. The private utilities are already 
selling many industrial customers in the 
Northwest on rates that net less than 
9 mills per kw.-hr. for the year. So 
except in special cases as noted above, 
Government competition may be limited 
to very large industries. 


At least two of the member com- 
panies of this Association have found 
that subscriptions for the benefit of 
their customers to the monthly maga- 
zine, “Electrified Industry,” have proved 
an excellent means for promoting time- 
ly ideas in industrial applications of 
electricity. Power salesmen were dele- 
gated to call on each manufacturing 
plant that seemed a likely prospect, to 
present the first number of the maga- 
zine and to get the name of the man 
to whom the subscription should be 
sent. After four months the salesmen 
were sent back to get the customer’s re- 
action, which in the large majority of 
cases, was very favorable. Thereafter, 
the subscriptions were renewed for a 
year. From time to time additional 
customers were placed on the subscrip- 
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tion list, and to date the results, judging 
by the inquiries, have justified the ex- 
pense. 

Other magazines which play up in- 
dustrial heating are “Chromalox News,” 
—“Industrial Heating,” published by 
the National Industrial Publishing Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, and “Electric Heat 
in Industry,” put out by the General 
Electric Co. All of these publications 
can be used with good effect in edu- 
cating manufacturers to confer with 
you about their heating costs and prob- 
lems. Working examples of nearly 
every form of common electrical heat- 
ing applications can be found, as well 
as many others that most of us in this 
area are unfamiliar with. 

In conclusion, may I again call at- 
tention to the need of the utilities in 
the Association agreeing to a uniform 
classification of their industrial and 
commercial customers, so that tabula- 
tions similar to this one may more 
properly indicate the trends of our 
business and thus lead to better plan- 
ning of business-getting campaigns. 
The general tone of the letters received 
with the questionnaire was that all the 
member companies are girding their 
loins to go after more industrial busi- 
ness without particular emphasis being 
placed on power or lighting or heat. 
Perhaps the emphasis will vary with 
different companies but in any event, 
the continuation of this study next year 
should be far more revealing than the 
somewhat mixed data herewith com- 
piled. 


Commercial Sales 


Training 


BY O. C. MAYER, 
Idaho Power Co. 


N laying a basis for this discussion, 

your committee has prepared a ques- 
tionnaire which was replied to by ten of 
the major companies in this associa- 
tion. I would like to review a general 
summary of the questionnaire. 

I would like to point out that on the 
average, each commercial and indus- 
trial salesman is responsible for 1,066 
customers. This is based on ten com- 
panies reporting. 

Two of the companies did not report 
on revenue. Therefore, figuring on a 
basis of 8 companies, we find each man 
is charged with the responsibility of 
looking after $463,000 of business. I 
appreciate that others are involved in 
bearing the responsibility for holding 
present and securing added business 
from these customers. But the com- 
mercial and industrial salesman is the 
one individual directly responsible for 
contacting, retaining, and building load 
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with this amount of business. You will 
agree that a salesman bearing this re- 
sponsibility is in need of all the sales 
training and help that it is possible to 
secure. Compare this figure with the 
man-power in the residential field pe: 
dollar volume, and it must be conceded 
that the commercial-industrial salesman 
has a man-sized job. 


The first thought entering one’s mind 
might be the question of adding more 
man-power. I agree that added man- 
power may be desired, but in many 
cases man-power has been added when 
what is needed is more volume per man. 
I am referring now to the building up 
of the customer’s kw.-hr. use so as to 
off-set rate reductions, to provide fo: 
further rate changes and reduce the 
customer’s cost per kw.-hr. But 
whether it be added man-power or in- 
creased efficiency of present man-power. 
more efficient salesmanship is needed 
and that can be supplied only by mor 
intensive sales training. 

Let us look into what your commit- 

tee has to recommend, in view of what 
is now used for sales training, and what 
is generally available for sales training. 
With this thought in mind, the follow- 
ing has been set up suggesting what 
general sales training for commercial- 
industrial salesmen should include: 
The following is but a brief outline of 
the salient points that should be in- 
cluded in a Commercial-Industrial Sales 
Training Program. 
1. Basic Information on the Utility 
Business—This should include the his- 
tory of the utility industry tracing its 
growth, technical progress, and point- 
ing out the future service building pros- 
pects for the industry. Included also 
should be information on the economics 
of public utilities. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the utility business 
should be elaborated as this forms th: 
basis for the answers to many of the 
questions concerning utility methods of 
operation. Other subjects to be covered 
are franchises, capitalization, account- 
ing, regulation, valuation, depreciation. 
rates, taxation, etc. 


2. Basic Information About the Com- 
pany—This should include a history of 
the organization of the present com- 
pany. The development of the com- 
pany should be traced from the first 
small plants through the enlargement 
of these plants and the interconnection 
of various plants to form the present 
interconnected system. A_ discussion 
should be given on the present extent of 
the property, the sources of energy. the 
distribution facilities involved, and the 
employees required to render this se! 

ice to the public. The nature and ¢x- 
tent of the territory and the sources : 
wealth, population and the proba! le 
future growth should be made clear (0 
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Length of School: 
B WORD Sosscscctace _— 
WOE Vaid ss ct one ' 4 
ROE OG venice daca | 
Specially Prepared Material. 


Length of School: 
2 days.. 


6. Specially Prepared Material. 
This Page 


Refrigeration Material 


3. Wiring Material, Such as: 
e. 


Manufacturers Handbook 


Length of Schools: 
S WOE Ssnsccencees ete 


mon 


By Sending Out Pertinent Information. 


Total Revenue 





Survey of Sales Training for the Commercial and Industrial 
Salesman 


(Replies from 10 Companies) 


Full Time 50%Time New Men* 
1. SALES PERSONNEL (Exclusive of Supervisors and Directors). 
A. How many men in lighting work as of Jan. |, 1940........ ~ 0 3 
B. How many men in heating work as of Jan. |, 19407.......... 3 5 0 
C. How many men in power work as of Jan. |, 19407.......... 10 10 0 
D. How many men in all service work as of Jan. |, 19407...... 88 8 14 
ERIE yd Sie Bee RS ce ae Re ny ee 118 23 17 
* Number of men trained during 1939 
2. SALES TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NEW EMPLOYEES. 
A. Length of Sales Training Period: 
IE WORE sicvesc0ss I 2 weeks 2 
ee ee ee 2 ee ee 0 
i. eee ee 3 Pde caress essa 2 
B. Time Spent with Experienced Salesmen: 
eee ! ee 2 
So ae ee ! FE Seaennrieces | 
WV WIR: baths chee sos 3 Ae 
C. Material Used for Sales Training of New Employees in eee 
1. G. E.—LaSalle Training course..... SS ae 
2. Ill. Design and Other Data from Lamp ‘Companies. i ievtateusac 10 
3. Wiring Material Such as E.E.1. Wiring Handbook............... 9 
en Cs nce vn. diglace ace Sho a: hmbseewune sss thee.e 8 


4, Manufacturers Catalog a cS OS RR Ge 10 
5. Schools Conducted by Representatives of Lamp Companies, 
Fixture Manufacturers, Etc. .... Fe ee fae oe ew ene 


; List on Back of Page 4, 
D. Material Used for Sales Training of New Employees in Heating: 


1. Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment Manufacturers Material....... 10 
2. Other Manufacturers Training Material................... ee 
3. Northwest Commercie! Cooking Conference... 10 
4. School Conducted by Representatives of Commercial Ckg. Equip. 6 


3 
5. Time Spent with ’ Experie nced Salesman... ca Gard | 
List on Separate Page or Back of 


E. Material for Sales Training of New Employees in "Power. 
| 


2. Motors and Their Uses, ‘Control 
Handbooks, Catalogs, Etc. ..... 


St Wiring Handbook... 


4. Air Conditioning and Ventilation Training WORN ie. 5 dhs; 
5. Schools Conducted by Manufacturers’ Representatives— 


2 days ; 
a” | day . “ 
6. Specially Prepared Material. List on Separate Sheet or Back of 
Page ‘ OTT Tere eee 4 
3. CONTINUOUS SALES TRAINING OF PRESENT EMPLOYEES. PLEASE CHECK. 
A. By Company Conferences: 
et VOR secacces | | per year......... . 3 
| 3 None 2 
B. By Sending Men to Industry Conferences Such as: 
Northwest Cooking Conference..... 10 
Other Conferences ..........00- 8 
Meeting with Manufacturers................. 8 


By Direct Supervision and Sales Meetings with Supervisors...... 
Handbooks, Articles, Etc 


4. NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS AND AMOUNT OF REVENUE— 


Total Customers . mie 


COE fa $37,652,173 (8 Companies 


eae eee | 
Weekly meet ings ia sie 
one . er itz 


a eee 


Devices Ete., 


w © oo 


2.0 


125.993 (10 Companies 








the salesman. The relations of the 
company with the federal, state and lo- 
cal bodies should be studied and un- 
derstood. It should be pointed out that 
the company is a part of the commun- 
ity growth and that its services are in- 
fluential factors in the development of 
the community. 


3. Fundamentals of Salesmanship— 
The salesman should be instructed upon 
the broad fundamentals involved in all 
selling and this training should cover 
such items as getting along with people, 





influencing human behavior, the reasons 
behind people buying any article or 
service. He should be taught how to 
make a proper sales presentation, how 
to handle objections and how to close 
a sale. He should be given a definite 
plan on how to keep customers sold on 
the value of electric service. 


4. Organization and Functions of a 
Utility Sales Department—Every sales- 
man should have presented to him a 
clear cut outline of his job. He should 
also be familiar with the duties of other 
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employees in his department and in 
general of the employees of all other 
departments, as well as the duties and 
responsibilities of his immediate su- 
periors. 

5. Selling Electric Services — The 
salesman should be first instructed in 
how to sell electric services over other 
competitive types of electric service. 
He should be able to give the sales 
points of every type of electric service, 
such as the advantages of additional 
lighting, the advantages of electric cook- 
ing, the advantages of electric water 
heating, the advantages of electric deep 
fat frying, the advantages of electric 
food storage, and the advantages of 
electric power applications. His train- 
ing should be such that he talks of the 
advantages resulting from the use of 
electric service rather than upon the 
advantages of the equipment. He should 
thoroughly familiarize himself with 
every industry, its problems, and how 
electric service can solve these problems. 
6. Continuous Training—After receiv- 
ing this basic training the employee has 
laid only the foundation and of vital 
importance is his continued effort on 
sales training. He must keep in touch 
with new developments and new uses of 
the electric service. 

Now, let us see what this information 
would enable your commercial and in- 
dustrial salesmen to do and to do effi- 
ciently. 

First, it would enable him to sell the 
present use of electric service. This 
should be a comparatively simple task, 
as a customer is generally satisfied with 
his present use, or he wouldn’t be using 
that amount. However, it may be 
necessary to make comparisons of 
operating costs with other items which 
he purchases in order to present defi- 
nite commitments that his present serv- 
ice costs are satisfactory. 

Second, it would enable him to sell 
against decreased use. This likewise 
should be an easy job, because a cus- 
tomer would have already decreased if 
it would have been feasible. Securing 
commitments that he could not afford 
to decrease his use is a valuable aid in 
retaining this load when business con- 
ditions become less favorable. 

Third, it would enable him to sell 
the utility company. This is very im- 
portant, because utilities are monopo- 
listic in nature. The customers are apt 
to feel that they are forced to buy elec- 
tric service from the local utility be- 
cause other electric utilities are not 
operating in their vicinity. You and I 
do not buy our clothes from stores 
which we do not like. We go to other 
stores. Our customers, however, cannot 


go to other stores, and therefore it be- 
comes our.responsibility to sell these 
customers on our company. 
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Fourth, it would enable him to sell 
increased use if the customer is sold on 
his present use, sold against decreasing 
his use, and sold on the company. It is 
logical to point out that he should in- 
crease his use. This increased use comes 
on the low steps of the rate as his 
present use comes at an average higher 
figure, the salesman has a comparative- 
ly easy job to point out other services 
which can be economically used. 

Let us see if this program would 
meet the sales training need of sales- 
men. Recently O. R. Doerr of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. surveyed the 
training need of a large number of 
salesmen on the Pacific coast on “What 
Phase of Training Is Most Needed.” 
The results were as follows: 

Per Cent 


How to Make a Better Sales a cs 
baer tm (eee a Sen 


How to Answer Objections...................... ot 
How to Meet Competition....................... 62 
How to Improve Personal Selling 
ere ee 
How to Justify the Purchase................... 52 
How to Classify Prospects........................ 52 
How to Find Prospects........................-.---- 51 
How to Do Comparative Selling.............51 
How to Improve Demonstration.............. 51 


How to Apply the Selling Process.......... 47 
How to Make a Better Sales 


Se er! 46 
How to Uncover Prospect Needs............ 41 
How to Prove Selling Statements............ 40 


How to Discover Product Selling Points..37 


From this it is evident that an inten- 
sive sales training is needed in general 
selling principles. Your committee has 
checked over and presents briefly for 
your review the selling methods of the 
following three systems of selling as 
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used by the various companies: 
La Salle Extension University 
5 Buying Motives 
1. Comfort and convenience 
2. Protection and safety 
3. Gain and economy 
4. Satisfaction of pride 
5. Satisfaction of affection 
5 Buying Decision 
1. The need 
2. The thing to fill need 
3. The source 


4. The price 
5. The time 
Advantage-Proof-Action on All Sales 

Points 

1. State advantage 

2. Prove it 

3. Get action—ask for commitment 
on point 


Theme: Check your fundamentals, to be 
sure that nothing was overlooked. 
Borden & Busse 
4 Step Formula for “Making a Sales 
Presentation Stay Presented” 
Ho Hum! 
Why Bring That Up? 
For Instance! 
So What? 
(or) 
Get interest! 
Make application to case under 
discussion 
Prove in logical order—serve it as 
a course dinner, not goulash! 
Ask for action 
rcoming Objections— 
How to Overcome Sales Objections” 
Don’t talk too much 
Don’t interrupt 
Avoid argumentative attitude 
Inquire in first half 
Restate objections 
‘Establish, and stick to, key issue 
Theme: Every salesman is a_ public 
speaker, with an audience of one or 
more. 
Sales Analysis Institute 


alt edt el Ts 


- 8 Ne 


0 


ez 
5 


PO em $9 pS 


The Road to a Sale (sign posts) 


Rural Sales Bureaut 
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1. Approach and introduction 
2. Attention 


3. Interest 

4. Desire 

5. Drive for close 
6. Sale 


Sales Movers (positive aspects) 
1. Owner Benefit 8. Story 


2. Quality 9. Service 

3. Loss 10. Contact 

4. Proposition 11. Explanation 

5. Prestige 12. Atmosphere 

6. Appealto Pride 13. Wedge Questions 

7. Assurance 14. Good Judgment 

Sales Obstacles (negative aspects) 

1. Habit 8. Friendly 
Competition 

2. Fear 9. Difficult 
Personality 

3. Price 10. Time 

4. Complaint 11. Release 

5. Detail 12. Divided Release 

6. Ignorance 13. Negative 
Atmosphere 

7. Competition 14. Poor Judgment 


Warehouse of Sales Movers (appeals) 
1. How (favorable attention) 
2. What (owner benefit) 
3. Why (benefit will be delivered) 
4. Why Not (other services not 
equal to) 
Who (is now enjoying benefits 
promised ) 


de 


Suggested Method for Sales Analysis 
Conditions—Favorable—Unfavorable 
Problems 

What 

Why 

Why Not 

Who 


Theme: Analytical, according to formula 
for conditions. 


AVP eyPE 


Your committee recommends | that 
you check into the details of these 
methods, as the above is but an outline 
of the general procedure. 











Electric Energy on 
Farms° 


By W. R. NEWMYER, 
Portland General Electric Co. 


N 1932 I selected a group of fifty 

farmers in the Willamette Valley 
division of the P.G.E. company for the 
purpose of tabulating their use of elec- 
tricity from year to year. 

This group was selected more or less 
at random from the meter books. Some 
of the customers had never been called 
on by the rural service department and 
were selected as “minimum bill” cus- 
tomers. Others were selected because 
they were low consumption customers 
but showed possibilities of being in- 
creased. This group had had very little 
help from the rural service department; 
the rest were farmers on whom we had 
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worked extensively, had persuaded to 
add equipment, and expected to add 
more. 

The largest increase in percentage 
(140) in 1939 over 1938 was made by 
a man who moved into a new home 
equipped with an electric range. On 
part of his farm he grows dahlias for 
which he installed an irrigation system. 
These two items account for his in- 
crease. 

The next highest increase was 95 per 
cent, made by a gladiolus bulb grower. 
This was caused by the building of a 
new home in which was installed a 
range and water heater and also by the 
increased use of a 5 hp. irrigation sys- 
tem. 

The largest decrease in percentage of 
consumption was made by a poultry- 
man who used 50 per cent less electric- 
ity in 1939 than he did in 1938. Sick- 
ness caused him to quit the poultry 
business so he did not use brooders dur- 
ing the 1939 season. In all, the list 


shows 32 of the farmers increased their 
consumption in 1939 and 18 decreased. 
The group as a whole used 277,406 
kw.-hr., an average of 5,548 kw.-hr. 
per year which was an increase in aver- 
age of 710 kw.-hr. over 1938. 

An interesting feature of this tabula- 
tion is that this group has used more 
electricity each year than they did the 
preceding year, so that in 1939 they 
used four times as many kw.-hr. as they 
did in 1931, an increase of 300 per cent 





+ John C. Scott, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., chairman; Ben W. Faber, Portland Genera! 
Electric Co., vice-chairman; B. C. Electric Rail 
way Co., S. J. Bowman; The California Oregor 
Power Co., C. R. Leever; Eastern Oregon Light 
& Power Co., R. L. Saling; Graybar Electric Co 
S. G. Ward; Idaho Power Co., Earl A. Olson; 
The Montana Power Co., S. K. Patterson; Mour 
tain States Power Co., C. B. Greenough; North- 
western Electric Co., Kenneth Hood; Orego 
State College; F. Earl Price; Pacific Power § 
Light Co., C. O. Bunnell; Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., L. ©. Moore, W. : 
Sound Power & Light Co., C. W. Wildebour 
Telluride Power Co., W. O. Cluff; Univ. of Idah« 
Hobart Beresford; Utah Power & Light Co 
K. W. Browning; Washington State Colles: 
W. A. Junnila. 
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based on 1931 consumption. The fol- 
lowing tabulation on the direct right 
shows this year by year. 

In order to get a picture of just what 
was happening on our rural lines, two 
typical 2,300-volt lines were selected 
and primary meters were installed in 
January, 1938, and were removed in 
July, 1939. One line in July, 1937, 
had 57 customers and by July, 1939, 
had increased to 86 customers. The cus- 
tomer average use of kw.-hr. was as fol- 
lows. These figures show the tendency 
of the customers to increase gradually 
their use of electricity. 


ET Gow0sGd oc cs ose 'eeh 48.8 
NL esis ad dMw he's 9UsvsdN be 70 
re 70 
at had COC SCE Eee 71.6 
CS re ae 8I 


As the losses were approximately the 
same on both lines, the following fig- 
ures from one of the lines are typical. 
Total customers connected varied from 
75 in July, 1937, to 90 in July, 1939. 
Transformers in service averaged 44 
with a total capacity of 145 kw. The 
maximum demand was 56 kw. and the 
average maximum demand on all trans- 
formers was 38.6 per cent. 

Primary... 70,000 ft. of No.4 ACSR 

Secondary. 3,400 ft. of No. 4 BHD copper 

Total length 73,400 ft. or 13.9 miles 

While we of the industry knew that 
our losses in the rural areas were out 
of proportion to those in the urban 
areas, we did not realize that there was 
so much difference. 


Farm Electrification 
in Northwest’ 


By C. O. BUNNELL, 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


A» a basis for this report inquiries 
were sent to our member com- 
panies asking for an outline of their 
organization for promoting the use of 
electrical service in rural areas and to 
survey the general methods employed 
by them. Through reading excerpts 
from replies received, I shall give you 
first a survey of what is being done 
generally. 
Utah Power & Light Co. 
K. W. Browning 

“Farm electrification work in our company 
is carried on by our regular residential sales 
organization under my supervision. All resi- 
dential salesmen who have rural territory are 
expected to promote the use of farm service 
in connection with the regular residential 
sales work. 

“We have had in five of our larger divi- 
sions, a special farm electrification salesman 
who headed up this work in the division and 
was responsible for training the other rural 
salesmen in farm electrification work with 
the assistance of this office. We have about 
25 outside salesmen whose territory is largely 
rural and includes a good percentage of farm 
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1931 = 1932-1933 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 








Total leeches. weeds 6... .ccccsvescs 63,744 81,284 96,378 114,584 159,110 166,571 206,929 241,908 277,406 
Average per farm.............+. 1,386 1,659 1,928 2,292 3,182 3,331 4,138 4,838 5,548 
Avg. increase per farm......... ee 273 269 364 890 149 807 700 710 
Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Loss Loss based 
through through Loss based on on sum of 
master customers’ in master meter customers’ 
meter meters Kw.-hr. readings readings 
Di HOE Sach nesseensaecuc 18,400 13,694 4,706 26% 34.4%, 
Be) i Teer 15,360 12,070 3,290 21.4% 27.26% 
SE OT a tedivtinsdesceevs 17,920 13,489 4,431 24.7%, 34% 








customers. Each man is required to submit 
on his monthly report, a list of the sales of 
additional farm services for which he is re- 
sponsible or in which he has participated.” 


West Coast Power Co., Henry Berk 


“Our system consists of a large number 
of very small widely scattered properties in 
which there are no large urban or densely 
populated rural areas. The nature of our op- 
eration and system and the class of customers 
we serve has not made it feasible for us to 
establish or promote a special farm service 
department. The work of recommending 
equipment and promoting sales is carried 
on by each and every employe and especially 
by the local manager through various local 
firms and agencies.” 

Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co. 

Roy A. Grettum 


“We have one man who devotes full time 
to this work, under my supervision. As far 
as possible, he handles all contacts with rural 
customers for every purpose except collections. 

“He works up educational programs to be 
used in connection with 4-H Clubs, FFA and 
other organizations for farm boys and girls. 
He also works with adult farmers’ organiza- 
tions of all kinds. Another large part of his 
activities consists of assisting individual cus- 
tomers in the proper application of electric 
service to meet their special requirements. In 
this field he has done a lot of work in irri- 
gation and poultry raising and is now work- 
ing on a brooder box for lambs. 

“He contacts prospective customers regard- 
ing extensions and explains our policy to 
them. He is equipped with a car and spends 
most of his time in the field.” 


Washington Gas & Electric Co. 
E, J. Lundeman 

“Our company at Longview is confined al- 
most exclusively to the city of Longview and 
the territory immediately surrounding it. We 
extend to only a few farms. We do not have 
a special farm department, but the head of 
our merchandise department in Longview is 
an engineer and is capable of working out 
any problems that the rural customer may 
have. 

“We have placed a few sterilizers and 
water heating equipment on farms; have 
promoted the use of soil heating cable, elec- 
trically operated brooders, etc.” 

Preston Shaffer Milling Co., M. L. Watts 

“This is only a small community devoted 
entirely to the production of wheat and peas. 
The farms are large and the distance be- 
tween houses is too great to make electrifica- 
tion of these farms profitable. So far we 
have not promoted any of this business but 
some of it nearby must necessarily be taken 
care of.” 

Montana Power Co., I. L. Comstock 

“We have no farm sales personnel as such. 
We have regular residential salesmen who 
cover the small towns in the various dis- 
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tricts, but they do not go out of the confines 
of the towns themselves. 

“For the most part, our territory is sparsely 
populated. Our farms are known as ranches 
and are usually very large. We have a num- 
ber of REA projects which have done much 
to electrify the rurals in our territory. We 
wholesale to these REA’s.” 

The Washington Water Power Co. 
R. B. McElroy 

“We do not maintain a separate depart- 
ment for the promotion of service in rural 
areas. Since we serve mostly wheat territory, 
we have found that our regular salesmen 
could handle the scattered farm accounts 
in connection with their work in the various 
towns.” 

Grays Harbor Railway & Light Co. 

H. G. Kelsey 


“Our rural territory is more comparable 
with suburban territory in that our rural 
customers have built homes on small tracts 
of logged off land and are living outside the 
city limits. The men are working either on 
WPA or in the local mills and are cultivating 
a garden tract to produce vegetables for 
thier own consumption. Their use of energy 
is limited entirely to lighting the home and 
operating domestic appliances, including a 
water pump. One of our employes reads 
these rural meters and handles the rural 
collections. This man is interested in farm- 
ing and keeps in close touch with the County 
Agricultural Agent. In this manner, he is 
able to offer advice to the very few custom- 
ers who have sufficient land under cultivation 
to be classed as farmers and who are in a 
position to use electricity for farm purposes.” 

Others among our member companies 
maintain elaborate farm promotional 
programs as a special department of 
their sales organizations. Each of these 
serves an extensive, densely settled ag- 
ricultural area. All utilities must work 
on a sound economic basis and _ this 
matter of economics is and must re- 
main the yardstick governing develop- 
ments of rural electrification so far as 
the private companies are concerned. 
The rural population in certain sec- 
tions of this Northwest is increasing at 
an astounding rate. Large ranches in 
the vicinity of many towns are being 
subdivided into small farms and many 
eyes are turned toward these other 
companies, in study of the methods 
being used to cope with this growth. 
Here is an outline of their methods and 
practices in building farm load. 


Northwestern Electric Co., K. S. Hood 


“The Northwestern Electric Co.’s rural 
area is in southwestern Washington and in 
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Columbia County, Ore. Exclusive of the 
cities and incorporated towns, there are 
about 5000 rural customers served. 

“The sales department personnel consists 
of seven salesmen and three home economists. 
Five of the men have the combined duties 
of rural and residential selling. The other 
two are assigned to the Vancouver and 
Camas residential districts. The territory is 
divided into three sections for the home econ- 
omists, whose duties also include home light- 
ing activities. An average of 1,500 customers 
per man is the present arrangement. Responsi- 
bilities include a complete coverage on all 
domestic and farm appliances. 

“In developing and adding to the per- 
sonnel, certain qualifications are used as 
a guide. A background of a college educa- 
tion in agricultural engineering is a sought-for 
requirement. Consideration is also given to 
an employe of another department of the 
company if he has ability for sales work and 
if his qualifications and previous experience 
convince us that he can make the grade. 

“Systematic coverage of customers is at- 
tained in contacting by meter book account 
numbers. Each meter book has about 75 
customers listed. A customer’s name, address 
and account number are typed on what is 
called a survey card. Survey contacting is 
carried on in conjunction with calls on new 
connects, call backs and prospects, sales fol- 
low-ups, special campaigns and miscellaneous 
contacts. After a meter book list has been 
called on, the cards are filed at the office 
where cut-ins and cut-outs are checked to 
keep the customer list active and up to date. 

“Quotas are set up on a monthly basis for 
each man. Cash prizes are offered for per- 
centage points over the individual quota. 
Quarterly, semi-annual and annual cash 
prizes are also awarded on a competitive 
basis. 

“The Northwestern Electric does not mer- 
chandise, therefore all prospects developed 
are allotted in rotation to dealers who have 
salesmen in the field. The company repre- 
sentatives determine as to when the customer 
has been sufficiently developed to warrant 
a dealer call. Quality and not quantity of 
prospects is stressed in dealer leads. 

“Demonstration equipment will be an im- 
portant part of our program this year, it 
being a part of the salesman’s job to see 
that appliances are kept working in the field. 
Demonstration equipment consists of 7 elec- 
tric ranges, 1 5 hp. motor, 1 Hammer Mill, 
two soil heating units, two homemade forced 
ventilation brooders. one ™% hp. 500 gal. 
per hr. shallow well pump, two bug elec- 
trocutors, one poultry water warmer and six 
1000-watt low pressure water heaters. A 
single-wheel trailer is available and is adapted 
to hook on to the salesman’s car when he 
takes out or transfers a piece of equipment. 

“Special emphasis is placed on certain 
seasonal items. Demonstrations are given with 
the cooperation of the large dealers from 
nearby Portland. Tours are organized through- 
out the territory. 


“Constant study on farm appliances, not 
only from practical experiences, but from the 
scores of sources such as agricultural engi- 
neering books, college experimental data, 
farm journals and from meetings with farm 
appliance dealers enable us to keep abreast 
of the market. 


“Opportunities to work with county agents, 
grange organizations, 4-H Club members, 
Smith Hughes instructors and other groups 
are sought after with the belief that in doing 
so, we are taking our place in the community 
and expressing our good will. 

“Campaign broadsides, seasonal letters, 
special bulletins and bill stuffers are part of 
the rural campaign in advertising. We also 
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publish an eight-page monthly newspaper 
which is assembled from material of local in- 
terest and sent to all our rural customers. 
Sales meetings are held weekly. In these, a 
lengthy general discussion period is allowed 
to review and clear up problems met in the 
field.” 
Puget Sound Power & Light 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. is 
another company doing an outstanding 
job with a farm electrification program. 
I quote from a paper entitled, “A Bal- 
anced Program of Farm Electrification 
Activities,” by J. C. Scott, covering 
their operations which could well be 
used as a guide by any organization. 

“It is obvious that any program of farm 
electrification begins with the construction 
of rural lines. However, the responsibility of 
the power company does not end with the 
construction of lines and delivering current 
to rural customers. In fact, a real farm elec- 
trification job has only begun; that is, in 
assisting farmers to reduce labor and expense 
of production, and at the same time improve 
the quality of their products; to make the 
line pay, so that more lines can be extended 
and more farms electrified. 

“Experience has demonstrated that farmers 
will not use electricity to an extent where 
it will be most profitable to them unless they 
receive dependable service. Continuity of 
service, along with maintenance of satisfac- 
tory voltage regulations, is of particular im- 
portance to farmers as well as others. Also, 
farmers must have technical assistance in 
applying electricity to their farm jobs.” 

Puget Sound serves 31,052 farms 
with an average annual consumption 
per farm of 1555 kw.-hr. They main- 
tain a farm equipment laboratory with 
two full-time specialists, who in co- 
operation with the state colleges, ex- 
tension services and other organiza- 
tions, seek out, develop and test new 
devices for the application of electricity 
to farm problems. They employ one 
full-time supervisor and eight field 
men, maintain an extensive exhibit at 
the State Fair, participate in local 
fairs, carry on radio programs of farm 
news and topics as well as a daily 
broadcast of market reports. They also 
maintain a constant campaign of ad- 
vertising, specializing in local and farm 
papers. 


Portland General Electric 


Portland General Electric Co. has 
also had a rural electrification pro- 
gram for several years, and devel- 
oped a program which they feel 
meets the needs of their territory. I 
quote excerpts from the report by L. C. 
Moore: 

“At the present time we have a total of 
11 men devoting their efforts to rural service 
and line extension work. Some of the rural 
service men devote a majority of their time 
to line extension activity; others do prac- 
tically no line extension work. 

“Tt has been our experience that the. best 
preparation for our type of rural electrifica- 
tion work is that which has a good practical 
farm background supplemented with agricul- 
tural training, or if possible, agricultural en- 
gineering training. It is difficult as yet to 
secure men having the additional combina- 
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tion of background and training, and we 
have found that for our work, the agricul- 
tural background and agricultural training, 
plus the ability to understand and get along 
with farmers, is of more importance than 
technical engineering training. 

“Our company now does no direct selling 
of merchandise of any kind, consequently, 
each rural service man has the responsibility 
of working with established dealers in our 
territory as well as helping to establish addi- 
tional dealers where they are needed. At 
times, this method seems discouragingly 
slow in load building results, but in view 
of the development throughout our territory 
in the matter of building up better dealers, 
we are confident that in the long run the 
total sales to farmers in our territory will 
be greater than if we attempted to do the 
merchandising ourselves. 

“Lighting service to the farm with only 
four to seven farms per mile of line is costly 
service. It is costly from the standpoint of 
the original investment per customer. The 
interest, depreciation, overhead, maintenance, 
service, line and transformer losses per cus- 
tomer are all excessive, when compared with 
service in the city. The readiness-to-serve 
cost is out of all proportion to the monthly 
income. If electric service in the country is 
to be permanently successful, it must not 
be a burden to server and served, but must 
be a source of profit to both. The first con- 
sideration then, is to find ways in which the 
farmer can use electricity at a profit in his 
business. 

“At the present time, we list 14,249 farm 
customers served. 

“We are convinced that in the light of our 
experience, as well as by the advice of ex- 
perts, any rural development program to 
to be successful, must be based on the 
fundamental of making the use of electric 
service profitable to our farm customers, and 
must include the constant aim to help build 
a better managed and more profitable agri- 
culture in our territory. 

“Our own experience, as well as the experi- 
ence of a number of utilities operating exten- 
sive rural development programs, points 
clearly to the need of a systematic survey 
and card record of the individual farms in 
the territory served. 

“Our general farm picture serves as an 
entree to group meetings and when backed 
up with well organized educational pictures, 
slides and charts, establishes our program 
as an acceptable source of farm electrifica- 
tion information to farmers. 

“The most important part of our educa- 
tional activity involves working with 4H 
Clubs, The Future Farmers of America, 
Smith-Hughes High School agricultural in- 
structors and students and other young peo- 
ple’s groups interested in farm electrifica- 
tion projects. 

“Qualifications for rural service men are: 
personality, faith in the program, training. 
and an agricultural background that permits 
an accurate and rapid analysis of present 
farm operating conditions, as well as possible 
readjustments through electrical operation.” 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 


From its beginning in 1910, the man- 
agement of Pacific Power & Light Co. 
has been aware of its responsibility 
toward the development of the rural 
territory on which the welfare and pros 
perity of its urban centers are depen- 
dent. Under a constantly liberalized 
rural extension policy, its farm loa¢ 
gradually developed until in the ear!) 
1920's, it took such a jump that b 
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1929 about 6,500 farm customers were 
being served and it was realized that 
there was a necessity for a definite 


farm electrification department. By 
1932, this department had developed 
to where there were eight full-time and 
five part-time field men employed, with 
8,019 farm customers being served. 
Contrary to expectations, the increase 
in farm customers did not abate during 
the depression. Instead, it rapidly in- 
creased until in April 1937, the 
10,000th farm was connected for serv- 
ice. At the present time, we are de- 
livering electric service to 11,509 farm 
customers. 
Farm Classification 

On our properties, a farm is classi- 
fied as any tract of land of three or 
more acres used mainly to produce 
agricultural products, or any place of 
three acres or less, where the owner 
or tenant devotes his entire time thereon 
to agriculture. Poultry and game rais- 
ing, floriculture and horiculture and 
similar pursuits fall within this classi- 
fication. Whenever the above definition 
unduly restricts farm service, by reason 
of the extent of acreage, or any other 
good reason, the definition may be in- 
terpreted so as to include additional 
customers who properly should be 
classified as farm customers. There is 
in addition, a sizable group of marginal 
customers residing in and about small 
villages and on the outskirts of larger 
towns who cannot well be classified as 
farmers, but who carry on a consider- 
able amount of farming activity and 
who represent a considerable potential 
market for farm electrical equipment. 
Those of our customers classified as 
farmers, use an average of 2,128 kw.-hr. 
per year for all services. If we sub- 
tract from this the seasonal loads such 
as irrigation and spray, we have an 
average for the farm home of 1,409 
kw.-hr., which is still evidence that our 
rural men have done an excellent job. 

Our experience has shown us, how- 
ever, that one man in a territory such 
as ours, which is spread from Seaside, 
Oregon, to Pomeroy, Wash., can call on 
and properly serve but from 500 to 750 
farm customers annually. We feel that 
to maintain good customer relations, 
every farm customer should be called 
upon by the rural service agent at least 
once during each calendar year. To ac- 
complish this, we plan ultimately to 
have twenty-two full-time and four part- 
time men in the field, each located as 
near as circumstances will permit in 
the geographical center of his own ter- 
ritory. Of course this will mean fewer 
than the suggested 500 to 750 farm cus- 
tomers per man, but this shortage will 
be more than made up by the addition 
of marginal farm customers now rated 
as residential, who will be added to the 
list of each agent. 
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At the inception of our farm service 
program, the field personnel was se- 
lected from among our regular em- 
ployes. At present, we are still select- 
ing from among our own employes such 
men as meet the general requirements, 
but where it is found necessary to go 
outside our own organization, we are 
attempting to procure men with college 
training in agricultural engineering. 
We go beyond this, however, and try 
also to pick those who have some know!l- 
edge of electrical engineering, utility 
background and actual farm experience. 
In addition to this, we insist that they 
be married, that they possess a pleasing 
personality and a desire to learn. We 
are not so concerned with their desire 
to sell in the common idea of that term, 
but want them to be able to sell them- 
selves and our company at all times. 


Training Procedure 


With all this in mind, each new man 
is at first placed directly under the 
supervision of the district manager in 
whose district he is to be employed, or 
under the direction of an experienced 
rural service agent selected by the dis- 
trict manager, where he is given several 
weeks of intensive training before be- 
ing assigned to a definite territory. This 
training consists of a general study of 
the history of our company, its growth, 
its physical and financial structure, its 
general policies, rural line extension 
procedure, rate structures and its atti- 
tudes and aims. By the end of the first 
week, the new employee is sent out on a 
few farm calls in company with a regu- 
lar rural service agent. These calls are 
gradually increased until toward the 
end of the training period he is per- 
mitted to make calls by himself and 
report back as to his methods of hand- 
ling situations which arise. Each report 
is carefully checked and advice given 
on any points where doubt has been 
shown, or errors have crept in. The 
new man is then assigned a territory 
and if he has not already been over the 
ground, he is taken over it, introduced 
to some of the more outstanding cus- 
tomers and proceeds to locate a place 
of residence, with their assistance, if 
possible. His duties from here on are 
to make himself an integral part of the 
community, to call upon each of his as- 
signed customers at least once during 
each calendar year, to aid and advise 
them in the use of electrical equipment 
and the most economical application of 
it to the farm needs, to guide them in 
the selection of such equipment as will 
bring them economy, profit and satis- 
faction, to help them solve their prob- 
lems of installation and operation and 
last, but not least, to sell himself and 
his company to them in such a way that 
he will be the company in his immedi- 
ate territory, so that whenever they 
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think of electrical equipment, they will 
immediately think of and call upon him 
for advice. We hope that through this 
approach we will be able to personalize 
our rural service to the end that we will 
prove our honesty of purpose and sin- 
cere desire to maintain dependable serv- 
ice at reasonable cost, thereby, through 
increased confidence, increasing the 
sale of electrical equipment and adding 
to our revenue. 
Rural Agent Reports 

When definitely established, the rural 
service agent will report regularly to 
the district sales supervisor, who will 
direct his activity. They are each fur- 
nished with an annual program outline, 
a date book, a call record book with 
each customer listed in meter book or- 
der, a farm equipment catalog with 
price lists covering the few items 
handled directly by our company. They 
are supplied constantly with literature 
covering most types and classes of other 
equipment and services available or use- 
ful, and are kept up to date on litera- 
ture emanating from the state colleges 
and other reliable sources. They report 
once each week to the district office to 
discuss current problems. At least 
twice each month they are called in to 
take part in classes on sales training 
and at irregular intervals, the general 
office farm service supervisor holds 
evening meetings with them, the district 
manager and district sales supervisor, 
for direct discussion of general prob- 
jems in order that new ideas may be 
presented and that he may be able to 
coordinate the activities of all districts. 
Once each year, all are assembled at 
the general sales meeting of the com- 
pany, where they obtain a broad picture 
of our total operation. 

As a further aid, we mail a monthly 
news letter to a selected list of cus- 
tomers, wherein current happenings, 
sound practices and new and novel 
ideas in farm electrification are dis- 
cussed. All new farm customers are 
given a one year subscription to the 
magazine, Electricity on the Farm. Each 
rural service agent is furnished a sub- 
scription to Rural Electrification Ex- 
change and is furnished with a weekly 
clipping service and current event re- 
view to keep him posted on current 
events in the industry. 

For the present at least, we have not 
set up any quotas for direct sales by 
these men, but they are expected to pro- 
mote sales and even take orders for 
equipment where it appears that this 
can be done as a personal favor to the 
customer. In general, it is expected 
that prospects will be turned over to 
our regular salesmen and to dealers. It 
is believed this type of program will 
build confidence on the part of the cus- 
tomers that will result in sales. 

But their first task is to make them- 
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selves a useful cog in the life of the 
community: to assist the farmer to 
make economical use of the equipment 
he now has and to guide him in the se- 
lection of such equipment as will fit his 
needs; to aid in any enterprise that may 
be of value to the community and to ex- 
emplify and sell his company and his 
service to the end that better and more 
personal service may be rendered, there- 
by inducing greater and more wide- 
spread use of electrical equipment. It is 
in this way that we hope we may be able 
to continue economically the past record 
of rate reductions, thus demonstrating 
the virtue of keeping this business of 
ours in the hands of well trained, honest 
and dependable servants. 


Electric Laboratory 
In a Public Utility 


BY C. W. WILDEBOUR 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


XPERIENCE has proved the value 

of a laboratory in carrying on a 
well-rounded farm electrification pro- 
gram. The first function of such an 
establishment should be to assist field 
men when unusual technical problems 
arise; second, the development of 
original new uses for electricity plus 
the improvement of equipment already 
on the market; third, close study and 
if necessary actual testing of newly 
offered farm equipment. This practice 
has in many cases prevented future 
embarrassment to field men and the 
utility in general when improper equip- 
ment might otherwise have been recom- 
mended. When such newly offered 
equipment does have real merit, labora- 
tory endorsement adds to the enthusi- 
asm of field men in placing such 
equipment. 


Manufacturers Assisted 


Manufacturers are often materially 
benefited by assistance and suggestions 
from the laboratory in the correction 
of faults in their products. Since such 
manufacturers are often small con- 
cerns served by the utility, the bene- 
fits to the utility are two-fold—the 
apparatus is made useful to the farmer 
while the manufacturer is placed in a 
position to profit from its promotion. 

Fourth, the laboratory thoroughly 
investigates new developments by farm- 
ers. If considered worthy, such ap- 
paratus is properly drawn and de- 
scribed and the information made 
available to other prospective users. 
In all such cases the farmer is given 
full credit even though the laboratory 
has deemed it necessary to revise his 
plans materially. 
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Fifth, when a utility exhibits at large 
annual fairs, the laboratory can play 
a definite part in making such an ex- 
hibit an outstanding success. To at- 
tract people at a fair, an exhibit must 
be new, spectacular and tell the story 
quickly. This requires very special ani- 
mated displays that can seldom, if 
ever, be purchased to suit the occasion. 
A properly equipped and manned lab- 
oratory can and does build them. 


Value of Laboratory 


As to dollars and cents value of a 
laboratory. During the year 1939, the 
farm electrification department of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. placed 
load building equipment on the lines, 
outside of the home, having an annual 
revenue of $52,063. The retail value 
of this equipment amounted to $274,306 
—add to this 20 per cent for wiring 
and you have a total of $300,000 in 
dealers’ sales. These figures cover only 
the placement of equipment in which 
our field men assisted and is therefore 
not a mere dealers’ sales report. Now 
what part did the laboratory play in 
the addition of this $52,000 in annual 
revenue? The following is a partial 
list of devices added to our lines during 
1939 for which laboratory develop- 
ments are largely responsible: 

619 brooders 

442 dairy water heaters 

19 greenhouse heating installations 

19 greenhouse lighting installations 

82 motors totaling 204 hp. 

36 soil heating units (we already had a 
high saturation prior to 1939 which ac- 
counts for the small number) 

7 soil sterilizers, one of which, installed 
on Vashon Island uses current to the 
extent of $900 a year. They have a 
set-up whereby sterilization on that 
basis will be carried on continually 
year after year 

206 ventilating fans for greenhouses 

497 poultry trough water warmers 

8 poultry house heating installations 

7 poultry house ventilating installations 

Of the items just mentioned there 
are two that might be questioned as 
to our laboratory participation, brood- 
ers and dairy water heaters. As to 
brooders, I can safely say, up until 
the time we developed the force-venti- 
lated brooders, we were rapidly losing 
brooders from our lines. It was neces- 
sary to develop a brooder suitable for 
our particular climate. As to water 
heaters, we did not build the water 
heater that is so popular today, but 
we did help in determining the size 
and other specifications and most of 
all arranged for sealing the thermo- 
stat so the dairyman cannot change 
the setting without breaking the dairy 
inspector’s seal. That was the final 
insignificant but important item that 
secured the support of the dairy in- 
spectors who in turn are largely re- 
sponsible for the placing of 442 of 
these water heaters during 1939. 
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During 1939 we developed the fol- 
lowing new devices: a cultivator driven 
by a %4-hp. motor with an entirely 
new system of blading; an egg humidor 
that produced excellent results in com- 
parison with others, according to tests 
conducted by the Western Washington 
Experiment Station; a wiring demon- 
stration kit for the use of field men. 
This kit vividly illustrates the necessity 
for adequate wiring and is used before 
groups of farmers. We plan to expand 
this kit to provide entertainment in 
the form of electrical stunts. An elec- 
tric clothes dryer was also developed. 
A few news releases on this item pro- 
duced a flood of inquiries beyond all 
expectations. Drawings which we fur- 
nish enable any handy man to con. 
struct the dryer, and a manufacturer 
is at present completing arrangements 
to market it. 


Poultry Waxer and Reclaimer 


During the year we also produced 
a poultry waxer and reclaimer. Con- 
struction is such that a water jacket 
is not required for proper temperature 
distribution. Distribution of tempera- 
ture is secured through the medium 
of a small fan which circulates hot air 
in the space that ordinarily is occu- 
pied by hot water. By this arrange- 
ment, construction costs are materially 
lower than water-jacketed equipment 
and the same device may be used for 
reclaiming as well as waxing. This 
is not possible with a water-jacketed 
device for the reason that reclaiming 
the wax requires temperatures much 
above the boiling point of water. We 
believe the same principle (hot air 
circulation) could be successfully ap- 
plied to restaurant steam tables. 

Sometimes we are hi-jacked into de- 
veloping things that are really not in 
our usual line of endeavor. During 
1939 we constructed a window display 
which demonstrates three lighting fea- 
tures; namely, (1) reflection factors of 
various colors; (2) comparison of di- 
rect with indirect lighting by the alter- 
nate showing of shadow and no shadow 
effects; and (3) a reading test with 
and without glare. The display is built 
in three units which operate in se- 
quence requiring two minutes to com- 
plete the cycle. The display is now 
being moved from store to store 
throughout our system. 

Our latest development is an elec: 
trical poultry floor scraper. This is 4 
very simple, compact solenoid-operated 
device that eliminates at least 80 per 
cent of the labor ordinarily encountered 
in performing that laborious task. We 
wil release this development in a few 
days. 

Our next activity will be along the 
line of electric field cultivating from 
start to finish including plowing. 
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A brief description of the laboratory 
in which this work is being carried on 
may be of interest. We occupy a floor 
space of only 15 ft.x35 ft. plus a 
15 x 15-ft. office. Our major equipment 
consists of a 9-in. quick-change gear 
screw cutting lathe, drill press, 12-in. 
band saw, 8-in. saw table and a 4-in. 
jointer. Our instrument shelves are 
well filled with voltmeters, ammeters, 
current transformers, watt meters, ohm- 
meter, curve drawing thermometers and 
a good hydro-thermograph. One of 
our most valued and useful instru- 
ments is a 10-point Leeds & Northrup 
resistance thermometer. 

The location of a laboratory should 
also be considered. Ours was placed 
at Puyallup where the Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station is also lo- 
cated. We thus have immediately 
available the knowledge of highly spe- 
cialized men in almost every field of 
agricultural work. Not only do we 
benefit from consultation with these 
specialists but cooperative projects 
with this station are nearly always 
going on. In the past we have worked 
in cooperation with the station on in- 
door and outdoor soil heating, green- 
house heating and ventilating, blue- 
berry propagation, poultry brooding, 
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ultra-violet versus cod liver oil experi- 
ments, litter drying and the effects of 
water warming for poultry. At present 
cooperative projects on soil sterilization 
and hay drying are under way. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
any rule, but we do believe that gen- 
erally speaking the man trained in ag- 
riculture is better qualified and more 
effective on farm electrification work 
than the electrical man. A man with- 
out special training in either field may 
possess a personality that outweighs 
the value of either kind of training. 
We believe that with the support of a 
laboratory to which problems may be 
submitted, the agriculturist or the un- 
trained man can be used to excellent 
advantage. With the ever-present prob- 
lem of shifting personnel in a large 
organization, this point is well worth 
considering. 

New developments have little or no 
value unless properly brought to the 
attention of prospective buyers. It is 
a further fact that a man interested in 
the actual creation and development 
of new things is seldom, if ever, inter- 
ested in their promotion. In fact, when 
a problem is once settled he prefers 
to busy himself with another problem 
rather than promote the development 


Advertising Committee: 
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already completed, so a_ laboratory 
without a promotional department 
would be of little value. 

Here are a few simple things which 
in my opinion are essential in the 
operation of a laboratory such as ours: 

1. Complete relief from duties ex- 
cept those pertaining to development 
work, 

2. Authority to purchase supplies, 
tools and materials without having to 
secure approval for each purchase of 
everyone from the office boy to the 
president. This can be handled by 
writing blanket requisitions at the be- 
ginning of each year on all firms from 
whom purchases are frequently made. 
Requirements from firms not covered 
by blanket requisition can be requisi- 
tioned in the usual manner without 
delay as they can be anticipated in 
advance. A petty cash account for 
small purchases should also be _pro- 
vided. 

3. Last but not least, an appreci- 
ative boss. I might add that we are 
blessed with all of the points just 
mentioned. 

The personnel of the laboratory just 
described consists of Glen Cushing and 
myself. 








Best Advertising 
Campaigns in 1939: 


By JOHN DIERDORFF 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


HE Idaho Power Co. has found a 
way to give its advertising and 
sales executives more free time to plan 
sales and advertising campaigns for 
the following year, said Gilbert L. 
Stanton, advertising manager of that 
company. The fall campaign is laid 
out to cover a 16-week period. Adver- 
tising copy and sales programs are 
prepared at the beginning of the fall 
campaign, which leaves executives more 
time in November and December to 
map. out strategy for the following 
year. The Idaho company stresses all 
services during its fall campaign, capi- 
talizing upon the momentum generated 
by the specialized campaigns in the first 
nine months of the year. Our sales or- 
ganization has found that the momen- 
tum, achieved during the spring and 
summer months can be used to advan- 
tage by extensive promotion of all elec- 
trie services from Sept. 1 to Christmas. 
A surprisingly large number of 
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ranges and water heaters has been sold 
by the Idaho company in these fall 
campaigns. Range sales during the last 
16 weeks of 1939 totalled 1,057 units 
by the company and the dealers. This 
volume was achieved in the face of a 
saturation of approximately 53 percent, 
and buying continued at a rapid pace 
right up to Christmas day. Four hun- 
dred fifty-one water heaters were sold 
during this same period. 

The largest volume 
in small appliance 
sales in the history of 
the company was sold 
by dealers during the 
1939 pre-Christmas 
season. To promote 
this business the Idaho 
Electrical Equipment 
Sales Assn. ran a series 
of full page ads in 
two colors in the Boise 
papers. These ads appeared on Sun- 
day. Dealers then ran their own spe- 
cific appliance advertising during the 
week independently of the Association’s 
Sunday pages. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Institutional advertising has been a 
major phase of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co.’s campaigns during the past 
year, said J. Harvey Leach, advertising 
director of that company. Continuing, 
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he said, to put personality into the 
company’s institutional advertisements 
is something for which we continually 
strive. 

Many different subjects have to be 
covered in a_ successful series in 
order to cover the wide range of indi- 
vidual interests among _ customers. 
Among points of interest which Puget 
Power has presented in its ads are 
the following: rates, taxes, employment, 
company purchases, company services 
to customers, personnel of the com- 
pany, the company as a good citizen, 
and the basic idea that the company is 
cooperating in every way possible in 
the development of the region it serves. 

It is also possible to capitalize on 
the fact that the company has pioneered 
electrical service. This point prompted 
the comment from Ralph E. Gale, gen- 
cral sales manager of the Idaho Power 


+ Advertising Committee: John Dierdorff, North- 
western Electric Co., chairman; J. Harvey Leach, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., vice-chairman ; 
The Birchard Co., P. T. Birchard; B. C. Electric 
Railway Co., J. Lightbody; The California Oregon 
Power Co., Herb Grey; Eastern Oregon Light & 
Power Co., Leon Gray; Jos. R. Gerber Co., Chas. 
H. Devlin; Gillham Advertising Agency, Lon 
Richardson; Idaho Power Co., Gilbert L. Stanton; 
McCann-Erickson Co., Vernon Churchill ; The Mon- 
tana Power Co., W. P. Dolan; Mountain States 
Power Co., H. E. Farris, C. L. McKinley; Pacific 
Power & Light Co., M. G. Kennedy; Portland 
General Electric Co., Ralph Millsap; Strang & 
Prosser, Grant Merrill; Utah Power & Light Co., 
M. L. Cummings; The Washington Water Power 
Co., K. I. Jack. 
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Co., that a power company’s investment 
in facilities can be made more under- 
standable by comparing an electric sys- 
tem to a highway system. Further, if 
you take the historical cost of develop- 
ing your state highways and divide this 
cost by the mileage, you will find that 
the cost of developing these highways 
to their present state has been at least 
double the amount it would cost to 
build them new today. Our highway 
system developed from trails to wagon 
roads, from wagon roads to the first 
gravelled highways, and from the origi- 
nal gravelled highway to the straight 
smooth two, three and four lane thor- 
oughfares we have today. It was the 
same with the development of our elec- 
trie systems. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 


After experimenting with various 
methods of telling the company’s story 
in print, Pacific Power & Light Co. has 
come to the conclusion that the job 
cannot be done successfully by append- 
ing the institutional story to service 
selling copy. So said M. G. Kennedy, 
sales promotion supervisor of the Pa- 
cific company. This year the Pacific 
company has started a series of leaflets, 
each of which tells about some one 
phase of the company’s business or 
operations. These leaflets are being dis- 
tributed to all customers with their 
service bills. The same copy is being 
used in a series of newspaper ads which 
are being placed in all papers in the 
company territory. 

“Salesmen have been supplied with 
other leaflets which give thumbnail 
sketches about the company and which 
are used with every call on a prospect. 

“The company’s annual report has 
been dressed up with pictures and 
charts, and copies of this report are 
distributed to a selected list of cus- 
tomers as well as to all stockholders 
and employees.” 

Tell your story simply and tell it 
often is the underlying theme of the 
Pacific company’s institutional program. 


B.C. Electric Railway Co. 


“How do you get into a war?” was 
the question asked when J. Lightbody, 
publicity manager, stated that since 
Canada entered the Second World War 
the B. C. Electric Railway Co has had 
no institutional: advertising problem. 

“People have stopped talking about 
municipal ownership and various kinds 
of schemes to put the government in 
the power business. 

“Of course, we have to keep right on 
selling our services consistently in order 
to get and hold business, but for the 
moment we have none of the problems 
that are so acute with you on this side 
of the line. An 8 percent Federal sales 
tax vn sales of electricity and gas has 
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been imposed by the Canadian govern- 
ment, but this tax is required to be 
passed on to the customer.” 

The B. C. Electric has found humor- 
ous illustrations and phrases very ef- 
fective in putting over its advertising 
campaigns. The backbone of the com- 
pany’s water heating campaign has been 
billboards. “Phooey, no hot water,” 
illustrated by an amusing sketch is 
characteristic of the company’s posters. 

The necessity for long continued rep- 
etition of an idea was illustrated by 
Lightbody with the statement that after 
four or five years of advertising water 
heaters for rent at 50c a month they 
still find many persons surprised to 
learn that this rental service is available. 

Recommended as good mental dis- 
cipline by Lightbody was the idea of 
trying to tell an institutional story suc- 
cessfully in the few words of copy that 
can be used on a billboard. 


Portland General Electric Co. 


Ralph Millsap, advertising manager, 
Portland General Electric Co., told 
about a “nudist contest” sponsored by 
that company to stimulate sales of 
ranges and water heaters. The dealer 
salesmen were started off with a G-string 
and each sale won another article of 
clothing, ranging from socks, under- 
wear and shirts to a $75 suit of clothes. 
The campaign proved so_ successful 
leading salesmen wound up with at 
least two complete outfits. 

Portland General Electric is well 
pleased with a plan giving dealers an 
advertising allowance of $5 each range 
or water heater sold. This sum must be 
matched by the dealer. The cost to 
the company has averaged only $1.10 
per unit sold since many dealers do 
not use up their full advertising al- 
lowance. “In one community the deal- 
ers and the newspapers are doing such 
a wonderful job we don’t know where it 
will stop,” said Millsap. 

“The more units the dealers sell, the 
greater is their advertising allowance. 
The more they advertise, the more they 
sell—and the more they sell, the more 
they get to advertise with.” 


The Washington Water Power Co. 


Electric cooking was successfully pro- 
moted by The Washington Water Power 
Co. through a contest built around an 
electric cooking quiz, according to Har- 
vey A. Brassard of Syverson-Kelly ad- 
vertising agency. Contestants called at 
dealers’ stores to get entry blanks and 
after filling out answers to a series of 
questions, some sane and some insane, 
they were required to describe their 
particular kitchen peeve in 25 words. 

The major prizes were nine electric 
ranges, one to be given away each week 
of the contest. An average of about 
1,000 entries was received each week 
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and the campaign was regarded as hav- 
ing contributed substantially to the suc- 
cess of the company’s range promotion. 


The company also began a series of 
institutional ads and will continue to 
tell the company’s story in this way. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


Northwestern Electric Co.’s most suc- 
cessful campaign in the past five years, 
according to John Dierdorff, advertis- 
ing supervisor, was carried on through- 
out most of 1939. It was built around 
the idea that electric service is very 
cheap in relation to other items com- 
monly used in the daily lives of cus- 
tomers. For example, a sketch would 
illustrate a pipeful of tobacco. The copy 
would say, “A pipeful of tobacco costs 
only half a cent—but that is more than 
enough to toast umpteen slices of bread 
at Northwestern Electric’s very low 
rates.” 


Each ad also carried a standard piece 
of copy which stated in display type 
that Northwestern rates were 41 percent 
below the national average. That the 
campaign was successful was indicated 
by the fact that many customers of the 
Portland General Electric Co., operat- 
ing in the same territory, often had to 
be talked out of the idea that they were 
paying a higher rate than was charged 
by Northwestern. Also indicative was 
the fact that the campaign was scoffed 
at by some of the better known public 
ownership promoters. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 


M. L. Cummings, manager, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, reported the 
Utah company’s “Up-We-Go Campaign” 
in the spring was regarded as the most 
successful during the year. The name 
was derived from the slogan “An Up- 
ward Line in °39.” The campaign was 
on ranges, water heaters and IES lamp. 

Much stress was laid on promoting 
the campaign within the company’s own 
organization. Monthly cash prizes and 
commissions were offered to the regular 
sales personnel, and prospect commis- 
sions were paid employees outside the 
sales department. 

Electric cooking, featuring a com- 
bination offer of a $25 set of aluminum 
with the purchase of an electric range, 
received the major share of advertising. 
The aluminum deal was sponsored by 
the Electrical League of Utah, with the 
dealers effectively tied in by listing 
ranges included in the offer. Media in- 
cluded, beside newspaper advertising. 
outdoor posters, radio, a half hour pro 
gram and spot anonuncements; direct 
mail, store and window display cards 
as well as bus and street car cards. 


During the three-month campaig” 


1,194 ranges, 493 water heaters an 
662 IES lamps were sold. 
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Engineering and Operation Section 





Introductory 


Statement 


HE 17th annual general meeting 

of the Engineering & Operation 
Section met in the Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., April 10-12, 1940, 
with Paul P. Ashworth, chairman. Total 
registration was 178, of which there 
were 55 from Spokane and 123 from 
outside that city. In addition there were 
14 visiting ladies. 

E. H. Collins, Washington Water 
Power Co., acted as chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, consisting 
of men from his own company and 
local representatives of manufacturers 
and jobbers. This committee arranged 
several trips of interest to delegates in 
and around Spokane, culminating in a 
trip to Grand Coulee dam on Saturday. 
April 13. Provision was also made for 
the entertainment of the visiting ladies. 


The annual banquet was held Friday, 
April 12, with J. E. E. Royer, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. and president of 
the Association, acting as toastmaster. 
Entertainment at this affair was pro- 
vided largely by men from WWP. At 
the close of the banquet the company’s 
moving picture, illustrating the nature 
and extent of electric service rendered 
by the company in central Washing- 
ton, was shown. 

The three days of technical sessions 
were divided among the six committees 
of the Section, with approximately a 
half day given over to each committee. 
The greater portion of the papers and 
discussions coming out in these sessions 
are printed in the following pages, with, 
however, certain condensing due to 
space limitations. A few of the papers 
appear elsewhere than in this issue as 
follows: 

In the May issue of ELECTRICAL 
West there appeared on p. 48 a paper 


*Paul P. Ashworth, 
chairman; Magnus T. 


Telluride Power 
Crawford, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., vice-chairman; B. C. Elec- 
trie Railway Co., A. Vilstrup; The California 
Oregon Power Co., J. C. Boyle; Eastern Oregon 
Light & Power Co., O. D. Lanning; Idaho Power 
Co. H. M. Jones; Northwestern Electric Co., 
O. L. LeFever, D. W. Prairie; Pacific Power 
& Light Co., R. J. Davidson, H. W. Schoolfield ; 
Portland General Electric Co., John Bankus, O. 
B. Coldwell, C. P. Osborne; Puget Sound Power 

Light Co., J. Hellenthal, George E. Quinan; 
Utah Power & Light Co. &. B. Fuller; The 
Vashington Water Power Co., E. H. Collins, J 
Fisken; West Coast Power Co., Henry Berk. 
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by Glen L. Lane, Washington Water 
Power Co., “What EEI is Studying in 
Apparatus and Design.” This paper 
was presented at the Thursday p.m. ses- 
sion under the program of the appara- 
tus and design subcommittee of the 
Electrical Equipment Committee. 

Also in the May issue, p. 50, is the 
discussion by J. F. Spease, General 
Electric Co., entitled “Controlling 
Power Flow,” which was presented also 
at the Thursday afternoon session under 
the systems engineering Subcommit- 
tee of the Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee. 

The following papers with brief dis- 
cussions thereon will be held over for 
publication either in July or August, 
ELEcTRICAL West: “Adequate Wiring,” 
by H. C. Bender, The Washington Water 
Power Co., presented Wednesday af- 
ternoon as part of the program of the 
utilization devices subcommittee of 
the Utilization Committee; “Applica- 
tion of Portable Substations for Inspec- 
tion and Maintenance of Equipment 
and Emergency Service,” by D.. C. 
Keller, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., a paper of the apparatus and design 
subcommittee of the Electrical Equip- 
ment Committee; “Re-enforcing Older 
Rural Lines,” by J. F. Emery, Idaho 
Power Co., presented Friday afternoon 
us part of the program of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee; 
“Recent Developments and Improved 
Practices in City Distribution,” by D. 
A. Hord, Northwestern Electric Co., 
also presented under the auspices of the 


Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee. 
Other features of the meeting not to 


be published for one reason or another 
are referred to in the following sum- 
mary of the meeting. 

The meeting opened Wednesday, 
April 10, with a welcome from H. W. 
English, city commissioner of Spokane 
representing F. G. Sutherlin, mayor. 
The response by J. E. E. Royer is pub- 
lished hereinafter. 

D. W. Prairie. Northwestern Electric 
Co., chairman of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, then took over and 
presented the program of his committee. 
This committee also held a_ special 
meeting Wednesday evening, and other 
committees met either at lunch or din- 
ner on other days. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to the Utilization Committee under 
John Bankus, Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., chairman. L. V. Ross, of Wash- 


ington Water Power Co., presided for 
the illumination subcommittee in the 
absence of F. H. Murphy, Portland 
General Electric Co., chairman. A fea- 
ture of this subcommittee program was 
an explanation of the new street and 
highway lighting “Evaluator,” devel- 
oped by General Electric Co., by Wal- 
ter E. Potter of the Lamp Department 
of that company. This device was dis- 
played at the meeting and was demon- 
strated in actual practice each night 
during the convention. The device is 
mounted on an automobile which is 
then driven along the street on which 
the lighting is to be evaluated. The ob- 
server then notes and records, by read- 
ing the “Evaluator,” the three princi- 
pal factors in a street lighting system 
which combine to produce visibility: 
(1) pavement brightness, (2) obstacle 
brightness, (3) glare from street lamps 
or other sources. Knowing these fac- 
tors, the lighting salesman possesses 
an effective tool for his street lighting 
sales work. Potter explained that the 
“Evaluator” would be available either 
for sale or rent. 

The other half of the Utilization 
Committee program, namely that of the 
utilization devices subcommittee, was 
presided over by J. E. Yates, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., chairman. 

The Power Production Committee un- 
der E. H. Collins, The Washington 
Water Power Co., chairman, presented 
its program Thursday morning. 

On Thursday afternoon the program 
of the Electrical Equipment Committee 
under J. Hellenthal, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., chairman, was divided 
four ways between meters and services 
subcommittee, A. H. Kreul, Portland 
General Electric Co., chairman; systems 
engineering subcommittee, O. L. Le- 
Fever, Northwestern Electric Co., chair- 
man; apparatus and design subcommit- 
tee, C. E. Cannon, Washington Water 
Power Co., chairman; and operation 
and maintenance subcommittee, C. D. 
Raney, Washington Water Power Co., 
chairman. 

As a supplement to the paper by J. 
F. Spease “Controlling Power Flow,” 
C. T. Hurd, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
offered a discussion of some actual in- 
stallations illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. One of the important in- 
terconnections shown was that between 
the Boston Edison Co. and the New 
England power system. 

At the end of the Thursday afternoon 
session, the Phelps-Dodge film, “Cop- 
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per from Mine to Market” was shown 
under the direction of H. L. Hussey. 

That evening the Executive Commit- 
tee dinner meeting was held and the 
committee recommended for next year’s 
chairman and vice-chairman respec- 
tively, Paul P. Ashworth, Telluride 
Power Co., and M. T. Crawford, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., to succeed 
themselves. 

The Friday morning session, April 
12, was divided between the Code Com- 
mittee, with M. T. Crawford, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., chairman, 
and the talk on cooperative relation- 
ships between various company depart- 
ments. All the material presented at this 
session is published in the following 
pages. The presence of A. B. Campbell, 
Edison Electric Institute, New York, 
with his excellent discussion of the re- 
cent changes in the NEC and NESC, as 
outlined hereinafter, was greatly appre- 
ciated by the delegates. 

The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee of which R. J. Davidson, 
Pacific Power & Light Co., is chairman, 
held the stage Friday afternoon, with 
L. R. Gamble, Washington Water Power 
Co., vice-chairman of the committee, in 
charge of the program in Davidson’s 
absence. The report on “Standards for 
Distribution Transformers” by Merrill 
DeMerit, West Penn Power Co., and 
Col. A. E. Herzberg, Wagner Electric 
Corp., representing respectively the 
EEI and the NEMA, is not pub- 
lished in full in these Proceedings 
though reference to it and citation of 
the available reports on the subject is 
included hereinafter. Several extra 
copies of the printed presentation by 
DeMerit and Herzberg are available in 
the office of the secretary for distribu- 
tion to members while they last. 

A display of the new transformer 
mountings was available all during the 
convention and DeMerit and Herzberg 
were constantly on hand to answer ques- 
tions about the new transformer de- 
signs. 

The session close with an illustrated 
lecture on the characteristics of glass 
under temperature and pressure by J. 
J. Torok, chief engineer, Power Line 
Insulator Division, Corning Glass 


Works. 


Challenge to 


Private Enterprise 


By J. E. E. ROYER 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


HROUGHOUT the length and 
breadth of America today our peo- 
ple take for granted an abundance of 
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electric current, which, at the flip of 
& switch, goes to work for them in the 
home, on the farm, in the store or in 
the factory. We are well advanced in 
the electrical era—when a new form of 
power has become as common as the air 
we breathe or the water we drink. What 
would have seemed a miraculous luxury 
to our forefathers has become one of 
the accepted necessities of modern 
living. 

Think of it! In the short space of 50 
years the electric power industry has 
made electric service available to 22 
million families—has put it to work in 
every nook and cranny of the land. 
From monster generators the strength 
of millions of horsepower surges 
through transmission lines, moves along 
distribution lines to do the work of 
America. 

This tremendous accomplishment is 
the work of men like you who are 
sitting before me. Individuals who 
dreamed and planned —who met ob- 
stacles and overcame them—men who 
demanded and obtained the peak of ef- 
ficiency from their physical and men- 
tal talents. You know what it has meant 
—you have bent over drafting boards 
and manipulated slide rules far into the 
night. You have burned the midnight 
oil seeking the solutions of the prob- 
lems of the industry. 

You have done a good job—just as 
other individuals in the transportation, 
in the automobile, in the communica- 
tions industries have done a good job. 
But you cannot rest on your laurels. 
You are not through. You are, in fact, 
just entering a new job that is going 
to require even greater effort, greater 
enthusiasm, greater will to succeed than 
the task upon which you have been en- 
gaged. 

Out of the depression there came 
many effects—the one which concerns 
us most was the vast program for the 
construction of power plants. Those 
who have had experience in the electric 
service industry realize that in the 
usual procedure of expansion, power 
plants are built in response to actual 
or potential demands and that as a rule, 
plant capacity should not be out of pro- 
portion to load. From the standpoint 
of economics that is the best rule to 
follow. 


However, we know that many federal 
power plants, launched during the de- 
pression, had their justification par- 
tially in the need for the relief of un- 
employment. Today some of those 
plants are turning out kilowatt hours; 
others are nearing completion. The re- 
sult, as it applies to the Pacific North- 
west, is that we will have on hand a 
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vast surplus of power plant capacity. 

The prospect of this huge amount of 
additional power is a challenge to us— 
a challenge in the sense that we must 
accept the responsibility of cooperating 
in efforts to secure a full utilization of 
that power. 

From the very beginning of this pro- 
gram the private utilities have indicated 
their willingness to assist in the market- 
ing of that surplus power. Such coop- 
eration is logical because no other 
agencies have had the wide experience 
necessary to do the job. As the construc- 
tion task of each of these plants nears 
completion, the selling task moves to 
the front. And the business of selling 
can be done successfully only by private 
enterprise. 

Where does the engineer fit into this 
picture? How can he assist in the task 
of disposing of this power? You are 
well aware of the fact that distribution 
cost is the largest item, by far, to make 
up the cost of a kilowatt hour. Let the 
engineer, therefore, turn his attention to 
the twin problems of distibution con- 
struction and maintenance. Let him con- 
centrate on the study of new materials 
and techniques. There is much research 
to be done, new methods to be devised 
and tested on such problems as volt- 
age regulation and interconnection. 


From the time the electric service 
industry was started 50 years ago the 
watchword has been, “Better Service 
at Lower Cost.” The result, as you 
know, has been that our customers have 
enjoyed continually better service at 
constantly decreasing costs. But we have 
not yet reached the goal—we must give 
still better service. 


That is the assignment for the engi- 
neers as the utilities of the Northwest 
carry out their program of constructive 
cooperation in the sale of additional 
power. Upon the success of that pro- 
gram rests the fate of private enterprise. 


I do not have to remind you of the 
necessity for the maintenance of pri- 
vate enterprise in America. Private en- 
terprise has been the moving spirit in 
the progress of our country from its 
very beginning and by private enter- 
prise we shall go forward. 

Public ownership — political opera- 
tion — gives no encouragement to in- 
vention, no incentive to ingenuity. Gov- 
ernment cannot by edict create an Edi 
son or a Steinmetz Genius is nurtured 
bv private enterprise—it grows unde: 
the fierce light of practicability and 
competition in the open market wher 
its work is examined and accepted. 


Every engineer—every citizen—has ° 
stake in free enterprise in this country 
Because it is only through free ente: 
prise that America can go ahead. 
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Accident Prevention Committee’ 











Survey of Company 
Traffic Accidents 


By E. D. SEARING 
Portland General Electric Co. 


HIS year, for the first time, an ef- 

fort has been made to assemble and 
analyze traffic accidents of member 
companies, to determine the frequency 
experience and comparative responsi- 
bility for accidents between company 
and public drivers. The belief was that 
due to more training and supervision, 
the company drivers would show a bet- 
ter record than the public drivers. It 
was also hoped that this study would 
prove of interest to member companies 
in arranging fleet insurance coverage. 


Accident Classification 


Before requesting traffic data it was 
necessary to secure uniformity in classi- 
fication, to adopt definitions of: (1) 
what was to be considered a traffic 
accident; and (2) what was to be con- 
sidered a preventable accident. The in- 
structions in this connection, which 
were forwarded with requests for infor- 
mation to member companies, are as 
follows: 

“The definition of a traffic accident 
as adopted by National Safety Council 
is as follows: 


‘Any accident in which the company’s ve- 
hicle is involved, unless properly parked, 
where such accident results in death, personal 
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injury, or property damage, regardless of who 
was hurt, what property was damaged, or who 
was responsible.’ 


“The following defines a ‘preventable 
accident’: 

‘Any accident in which the driver’s vehicle 
is involved where such accident results in 
personal injury or property damage and which 
could have been prevented through the exer- 


cise of care, caution and/or judgment on the 
part of the driver.’ 


“The matter of legal responsibility 
or legal liability is not determined by 
the above definition as to preventability 

4 °°” 
of traffic accidents. 


Tabulation and Analysis 


Vehicle and accident statistics were 
furnished by all 14 members companies 
for 1938 and 1939, and are assembled 
in Table I. Member companies are re- 
ferred to by key members. 

In general, the table shows that the 
number of vehicles and vehicle miles 
for most of the companies increased 
slightly in 1939 over 1938, while the 
number of accidents, compared in the 
same years, decreased in most cases. 

Comparison as to similar conditions 
of driving may be selected as follows: 
Company key numbers 9, 10 and. 12 
apply to territories which include cities 
of over 300,000 population; numbers 
6 and 7 apply to territories which in- 
clude cities of over 125,000 population; 
while numbers 2, 3, 4 and 8 apply to 
territories which do not include any 
very large cities but do involve con- 
siderable open country driving. 

The “miles per accident rate” and 
“number of preventable” and “number 
of unpreventable” accidents offer no 
logical comparisons. In some cases, 
data furnished on accidents by com- 
panies were not classified as to “pre- 
ventable” and “unpreventable,” but 
generally speaking, as a whole there 
appears no rhyme or reason by which 


close comparisons from these figures 
can be made. Nevertheless, this com- 
pilation is of interest by contrasting 
these variations. For instance, even with 
all conditions of driving considered, it 
seems out of line to find one accident 
for 635,000 mi. driven by one company 
and only 12,830 mi. per accident by 
another company. This is what I mean 
when I emphasize impossibility of mak- 
ing comparisons and contrasts. 


Suggestions 


It may not be the normal function 
of the author to offer suggestions. How- 
ever, this is the first time such an un- 
dertaking has been attempted in the 
Northwest Association and suggestions 
seem in order. The following are of- 
fered for consideration: 

1. A decision as to whether such an 
analysis is to be continued should be 
arrived at on the basis of: 

a. Expense of keeping up records in 

prescribed form 

b. Value of results of compilation. 

2. An analysis as herein undertaken 
could be improved by: 

a. Making sure that member com- 

panies honestly report all of their 
traffic accidents, and 


b. Adopting a uniform basis for 
classifying traffic accidents as to 
preventability. 


A further suggestion, providing it is 
decided to continue these analyses, is 
that damage be defined as amounting to 
a minimum of $5, $10 or even $25. This 
might help some companies to recog- 
nize “an accident.” However, it is not 
in conformity with established practice 
and its adoption is questionable. Poten- 
tially, breaking a head-lamp lens or 
denting a fender is more serious, where 
personal injury is involved, than an 
upset involving hundreds of dollars in 
property damage only. For this reason, 
I question the advisability of changing 








*Possibly some accidents not reported. 
tNot classified. 
| tData for City Division only, which comprises 


1938 
Co. Average No. of 
Key No. of Vehicle No. of 
No. Vehicles Miles Accts. 
| 187 1,975,265 40 
2 166 1,905, 149 3 
3 120 1,511,675 21 
4 175 2,213,449 | 
5 20 239,889 6 
) 233 2,846,949 3! 
7 53 705,919 55 
2 100 1,499,113 33 
9 274 2,893,411 138 
10 9I 804,42! 34 
1 22 182,126 10 
12} 162 1,737,368 67 
| 67 620,000 5* 
| 14 i 275,000 0 
j . . ‘ie. ening 
| Totals 1,681 19,409,734 456 


Table | — Accidents of Member Companies—1938 and 1939 


Average No. of 
Mi./Acct. No. of No. of No. of Vehicle 
Rate P/A U/A Vehicles Miles 
49 380 17 23 237 2,506,049 
635,000 2 167 | 942,342 
71,980 if t 19 | 549,726 
170,270 9 4 83 2,135,860 
39,980 3 3 2 235,998 
82,160 28 3 239 2,935,711 
12,830 { t S| 682,740 
45,120 28 5 127 | 630,233 
20,970 52 86 268 2,745,799 
23,660 19 15 84 694,856 
18,210 10 0 21 174,059 
25,940 27 40 162 | 774,293 
124,000 3 2 67 599 000 
idee 0 0 12 312,000 
42,560 758 19,918, 666 
Mi. /Acct 


only about one-half of motor yeratior 





“P/A" indicates 
P U/A" ind 


1939 
No. of Mi./Acct. No. of No. of 
Accts. Rate P/A U/A 
44 56,960 17 27 
9 215,820 8 
4 110,700 t + 
20 106 790 Ss 5 
3 78,670 | 2 
25 117,430 23 2 
32 21,330 t t 
30 54,340 22 8 
10 27,190 33 68 
46 15.110 21 25 
+ 43,520 0 
65 27,300 29 36 
b* 00,000 3 3 
0 0 0 
399 49,920 ‘ 
Rate'' indicates number of miles per acc 
preventable ac 


cidents. 
ates table accide 


unprever 
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the nationally accepted definition of a 
traffic accident. 

In conclusion, it appears, regardless 
of whether this study is continued in 
succeeding years, that much may be ac- 
complished to the individual benefit of 
many of the member companies by ex- 
ercise of more care in reporting and 
classifying accidents and applying the 
information thus gained to improve 
their experience rating. Any benefits re- 
sulting from this application make the 
value of this analysis worthwhile and 
justify the effort put forth in making it 
possible. 

Acknowledgement and _ thanks to 
members of the accident prevention 
committee in recognition of assistance 
and cooperation. 


Discussion 


D. W. Prairie: Traffic accidents cost 
money and good will. There was a case 
of two boys riding one bicycle making 
a quick stop to avoid colliding with a 
truck, and the truck made a quick stop 
also so that there was no contact be- 
tween the truck and the bicycle. One 
boy was slightly hurt in falling off the 
bicycle. The accident, for which the 
truck was apparently in no way to 
blame, cost the company owning the 
truck $12,000. 

C. E. Kiaus: The experience of Port- 
land Traction Co. has shown it to be 
advisable to settle out of court every 
claim that seems justified. The company 
conducts a safety contest giving away 
turkeys as awards for safe perform- 
ance. This is one application of the 
merit system. 

PRAIRIE (in answer to questions) : 
Undoubtedly many small accidents are 
not reported in the summary in Mr. 
Searing’s paper. There is a question as 
to the definition of a traffic accident and 
I believe we should follow the National 
Safety Council definition to the letter, 
namely, that any accident causing any 
property damage, no matter who causes 
it and regardless of whether or not there 
was any contact with a human being, 
should be a reportable accident. If 
there is no damage that costs anything 
for repairs, it is not a reportable acci- 
dent. 

E. E. Beck: The traffic accident rec- 
ord of Idaho Power Co. shows the 
greatest number of accidents in the city 
and the greatest severity in the coun- 
try. As to the expense of keeping rec- 
ords of traffic accidents, we could speed 
up our reports and reduce the cost of 
them if we used the National Safety 
Council form. 

One means of reducing these acci- 
dents is to give our drivers a good tool 
to work with. In other words, paint up 
our cars and keep them in good order. 

PRAIRIE: Some companies are not 
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particular about keeping up minor re- 
pairs such as dented fenders. This prob- 
ably means that what would be con- 
sidered a minor accident in one com- 
pany would be no accident at all in 
other companies. 

Paut P. AsHwortH: There is a citi- 
zens’ committee in Salt Lake that con- 
cerns itself with traffic accidents, and 
they have devised a form of report and 
keep a comprehensive compilation of 
statistics. They find more accidents on 
straight roads than on curved, more on 
concrete than on asphalt or gravel, 
more on dry pavement than on wet. 
This points to the conclusion that driv- 
ers are more careful when conditions 
of the road are bad. Thursday is the 
worst day of the week for accidents, 
and early morning is the most hazard- 
ous time of day. Next to early morning 
comes the late afternoon. This points 
to lack of lighting as being a contribut- 
ing cause. Statistics also show the rela- 
tion of weather and other physical fac- 
tors to accidents, as well as human fac- 
tors such as illness of the driver, liquor, 
etc. 


Gen. H. G. Winsor: This study of 
Mr. Searing’s gives us a picture of the 
situation, and points to what we ought 
to do. Operating men are more impor- 
tant in the solution of traffic accidents 
than the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee. Mr. Searing’s report indicates there 
are discrepancies in reporting. We 
ought to try to work for uniformity 
of these reports so that our comparative 
picture would be more accurate. It is 
encouraging to note that interest is be- 
ing taken in this subject. If we use the 
material from these conferences in our 
accident prevention work, we will make 
headway. 

O. L. LeFever: It is apparent that 
speed is the most prevalent cause of 
traffic accidents. Carelessness also is a 
large contributing factor, but many ac- 
cidents happen to careful drivers. The 
psychological attitude of the driver is 
important. There are times when some 
incident of the road makes a driver 
mad, and creates a state of mind that 
makes him ripe for an accident. 


J. E. Yates: There is a political as- 
pect to the situation. One of our candi- 
dates for mayor contributed Portland’s 
high accident record to the utility com- 
panies by saying that street lighting 
rates were so high the city couldn’t af- 
ford good lighting and poor lighting 
was the cause of so many accidents. 

D. A. Horp: We have had many 
cases of automobiles running into poles. 
By placing reflector buttons on such 
poles, we have stopped this to a large 
extent. Northwestern Electric installed 
100 of these buttons on poles most 
likely to be hit by motorists. 


J. B. FisKen: This traffic accident re- 
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port should be continued and should 
perhaps be amplified by a statement of 
the cost of some of these accidents. We 
ought also to bring out a comparison 
between city and country driving. 

Mr. Prairie: We had very bad 
weather conditions in January with 
many slippery days, but we did not 
have a single traffic accident. This in- 
dicates that drivers are more cautious 
under these conditions. When the pave- 
ment gets dry, they ease up on vigi- 
lance. 

C. C. Haccarp asked if the member 
companies were using a merit or pen- 
alty system. We are using a system of 
penalizing the drivers having accidents 
in one division of The California Ore- 
gon Power Co. This is effective, but it 
is a negative approach. I would favor 
a merit system for successful perform- 
ance. 


Beck: It is possible to use both, but 
there is danger that you may glorify 
either beyond their importance. I don’t 
believe in going far in either direction. 

E. A. WoopHeap: A man should not 
be credited with avoiding accidents if 
he has not at the same time done every 
other phase of his work efficiently and 
well. The merit system should be ap- 
plied to every other phase of work, if 
it is applied to accident prevention. 

J. R. Roserson: Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. has a praise and censure 
system. We have reduced accidents by 
making the supervisor responsible. 

(A canvass of the companies present 
indicated that no companies used a 
fully worked out merit and penalty sys- 
tem. Some used a praise and censure 
system in modified form.) 

(The question of the advisability of 
using governors was raised.) 

H. R. West: We tried in the Idaho 
Power Co. using governors on some 
service cars. The criticism was that they 
should be on all cars or on none. One 
of our men in a car with a governor 
almost had head-on collision because 
he had been used to driving without 
a governor. 


PRAIRIE: Governors placed on Model- 
A trucks cut down the rate of wearing 
out brake-bands when set for 35 mi. 
per hr. Governors impair the efficiency 
of operation of a car. 

Pau L. MarBieE: Most of the traffic 
accidents in Seattle occur around day- 
light and dusk, and the worst accidents 
occur on the most highly engineered 
highways. 

BERKELEY Snow: Portland, which has 
a very bad traffic accident record, is set 
ting up a traffic commission of non 
paid commissioners with a paid stall 
to give scientific attention to improving: 
traffic safety in the city. Traffic safety 
people recognize the three “Es” tha’ 
have a bearing on traffic safety in | 
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given jurisdiction: Engineering, having 
to do with the placement of traffic con- 
trols, such as signals, lights, etc.; Edu- 
cation, meaning the education of the 
public on safe driving rules; and En- 
forcement, meaning fair and adequate 
enforcement of traffic laws by the police 
authorities. 


Personal Injury 
Summary for 1939 


Compiled by DONALD W. PRAIRIE 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


CCIDENT experience for 1939 
showed a definite trend toward im- 
provement over the preceding three 
years, both in frequency and severity. 
With an increase of 3.47% in man- 
hours’ exposure, there were recorded 
exactly the same number of lost time 
accidents as in 1938, which has the 
effect of showing a reduction of 3.73% 
in frequency. The severity rate dropped 
from 3.003 in 1938 to 2.110 in 1939, a 
reduction of almost 30%. This was due, 
in a large part, to the fact that there 
were only 6 fatalities in 1939 as com- 
pared with 10 in 1938. 
An analysis of the figures represent- 
ing days lost from work shows that the 
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non-fatal accidents of 1939 were greater 
in severity than those of 1938. 

To illustrate: Of 66,389 days lost in 
1938, 60,000 were from fatalities, leav- 
ing 6,389 to non-fatalities. Of 48,448 in 
1939, 36,000 were from fatalities, leav- 
ing 12,448 days lost by non-fatal acci- 
dents. There were four permanent, par- 
tial-disability time charges which ac- 
counted for 2.010 of these days. 

As usual, the outstanding causes of 
accidents were carelessness and poor 
judgment on the part of the workmen 
themselves, in the estimation of the 
safety men of the companies reporting. 
Without exception, the greatest number 
of accidents in each company classified, 
fell into these two groups. The figures 
are 165 out of 328, or 50%. 

Linemen and groundmen enjoy the 
questionable distinction of having the 
most accidents; the numbers being 7] 
in each group, for a total of 142 acci- 
dents out of the 328. Their mortality 
rate, however, shows marked improve- 
ment over last year’s. There were only 
two fatalities in 1939 as against 6 in 
1938. 

One of the most remarkable facts 
brought out by this study is that cer- 
tain types of accidents occur in great- 
est frequency year after year. A glance 
at the 1938-39 comparison will show 
the greatest frequency in almost identi- 
cal types of accidents in both years. 


Utilization Committee’"— Illumination: 
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The Nature of Injury classification 
has the same regularity of frequency 
in certain groups as has the Type of 
Accident classification. 

This information should be-of great 
assistance to safety men and operating 
supervisors in training the carelessness 
out of their workmen. It seems to indi- 
cate that there are certain unsafe work- 
ing practices which are common to the 
industry and could be eliminated by 
constant supervisory attention to doing 
the job the safe way. That this can be 
done and is being done, will be amply 
proven to anyone who looks back over 
the record of the findings of our Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee during the 
last 11 years, which are shown on the 
statistical summary of this report. 


Discussion 


(The question was raised as to the 
effect of the wage and hour law on 
safety and accident . prevention meet- 
ings. ) 

D. W. Prairie: We conduct safety 
meetings on company time. 

E. E. Beck: If the meeting is a Red 
Cross meeting, which is presumed to 
benefit the individual, the meeting can 
be conducted outside of company time. 
Company safety meetings, 
must be on company time. 


however, 





A Design for 
Highway Lighting 


By E. F. ANDERSON 
Portland General Electric Co. 


CONCRETE example of highway 
lighting is the subject of this paper, 
namely, Highway U.S. 99-E in Oregon, 
from Portland to Salem. This 50-mi. 
stretch passes through a number of 
towns of 5,000 population and less as 
well as through strictly rural areas. 
The design of a highway lighting sys- 
tem must take into consideration a 
variety of factors, as follows. 


Volume of Traffic 


Traffic flow maps are available show- 
ing the number of vehicles, both truck 
and motor car, using the highway under 
consideration. The number of vehicles 
per 24 hr. passing a given point, in 
both directions, is indicated by the 
width of a shaded area adjacent to the 
highway. 


A flow map of the northwestern sec- 
tion of Oregon shows that the traffic 
density varies from 5,000 vehicles per 
24 hr. near Oregon City to 3,700 
through the Willamette Valley and in- 
creases to 5,000 at Salem. This highway 
has a greater traffic density throughout 
its 50 miles than any other Oregon high- 
way of comparable length. Traffic on 
99-E near Portland city limits ap- 
proaches 9,000 vehicles per 24 hr. 

Highways passing through cities and 
towns are classified as thoroughfares. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society 
has classified the traffic on these thor- 
oughfares as follows: Heavy traffic: 
over 1,200 cars per hr. maximum in 
both directions; Medium traffic: 500 to 
1,200 cars per hour maximum in both 
directions; Light traffic: up to 500 cars 
per hour maximum in both directions. 

The illumination levels and type of 
luminaires chosen are dependent upon 
the classification above. 


Accident-Density Maps 


Accident-density maps show the num- 
ber and location of accidents, both fatal 
and property damage. A study of these 





will show locations where special light- 
ing should be installed, for example: 
at highway intersections, traffic lanes 
and public meeting places. 

Fig. 1 is an accident-density map of 
the section under discussion. The dots 
represent accidents in which property 
damage and minor injuries resulted. 
The crosses indicate fatalities. 

A change in color of the light at 
danger points from that used in the 
main stretch of highway is now 
more widely used. For example, if an 
intersection is to be brought to the at- 
tention of a motorist driving on a 
stretch of highway lighted with sodium 
lamps, a mercury lighting unit casting 
a blue glow may be used at this inter- 
section. 


being 





*John Bankus, Portland General Electric Co., 
chairman; O. D. Lanning, Eastern Oregon Light 
& Power Co., vice-chairman; and members of 
sub-committees on Illumination and Utilization 
Devices. 


+ F. H. Murphy, Portland General Electric Co., 
chairman; B. C. Electric Railway Co., R. Hall; 
Idaho Power Co., O. C. Muyer; Northwestern 
Electric Co., J. C. Plankintun; Pacific Power & 
Light Co., G. B. Boearde, J. K. Moore; Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., C. T. Bakeman; Utah 
Power & Light Co., J. C. Littlefield; The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Ladner V. Ross. 
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Table II—Summary of Design and Cost Data 


Total cost of installation.. 
Total number of ae units..... 
Average cost per unit. ennas 6 
OS | SC MIND gs vedic a tves.es Crabb eeget eevee ces 


ee ee 
mens Kw, GT HTING, OBE PNG iain ccc cccceccascctvccsocce 
Average cost per kw. of lighting..........seeecceeres ; 
Total miles of sodium lighting........cccccccccsesceseecss 
Average cost per sodium unit..........scecceeeeeeee oon 
Average cost per mile of sodium lighting............... 
Total miles of incandescent lighting....... 


Total miles of incandescent lighting using ‘steel ‘poles if avecsia dened subeeere te weererns 


Average cost per incandescent unit using steel poles.. 


Average cost per mile of incandescent lighting using steel poles Ae eS Ee ey a 


Total miles of incandescent lighting using wood poles 
Average cost per incandescent unit using wood poles 
Average cost per mile of incandescent lighting using wood poles.......... 
Capital Investment: 


a a ob CESS RDN CRAMP ea eee ede sonns Cheeeed 
2. Fixed charges assumed at 10% per NG nd din dh oaks os thes alas ec mueeneiantes oheses 
Operating Cost: (Equipment maintenance, lamp renewals, peau and 


1. Total per year........... 
2. Cost per mile per oe Boa Se C aitihs wine ee 
eC SU OP, ci caes oss casccdess save 
“ap Cost: 


Yearly cost per mile.......... 
Yearly cost per unit..... 

TON, “WOES COMP. soc cevvnscsss 
Yearly cost per mile....... 
Yearly cost per unit.... 


WN — Wh — 


i eC CRs sk bacan soe ad be ghiee 65a nale0 60000 desebeerndteunes caabens Sexes 


Total kilowatt-hours per year based on 4,000 hours burning per year............+05- 
Energy cost for 2,068,000 if evaluated at Ic per tna seudsnrewebeadnesnsened 


inspection) 


$288,526.00 
28,853.00 


$ 23,000.00 
477.00 
12.00 
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Secretary of State, and his staff, the 
State Highway Department Engineers, 
and to F. T. Fowler, City of Portland 
traffic engineer, for their valuable aid 
in obtaining accident, traffic flow and 
highway data. He also wishes to express 
his thanks to H. M. Baxter of Portland 
General Electric Co. for his aid in pre- 
paring charts and diagrams. 


Discussion 
JouN BANKUs: (in answer to ques- 
tion): The units on the curves are de- 


signed to get the full effect of silhouette 
lighting. No methods of financing the 
cost of such a lighting system is sug- 
gested in the paper. This will depend 
entirely on local conditions. 

PauL P. AsHworTH raised the ques- 
tion concerning the operating cost as 
outlined in Mr. Anderson’s paper, stat- 
ing that the cost of the units per year 
at $12.00 seemed low. 

J. R. Roperson: The cost per unit is 
$7, and they burn about 2,000 hr. 
(2,015 hr. is the average on the stretch 
of highway lighting near Tacoma.) 
Hence, per year, this item of cost would 
be $14 per globe. Another $5 should 
be added for inspection, maintenance, 
etc., bringing the cost per unit per 
year to $19. 


Proof of the Pudding 


Safety highway lighting in the 
State of Washington 

By PAUL L. MARBLE 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

F the funerals for all of the 32,000 

persons who were killed by automo- 
bile accidents during 1939 were held 
the same day, the procession would form 
a gigantic parade reaching from Seattle 
to New York, and those persons with 
non-fatal injuries could form a guard 
of honor standing on each side, flank- 
ing the column. Such a dramatic pro- 
cession would surely make headlines in 
all the newspapers of the world and 
there would be a great cry to do some- 
thing about it. Experience has proved 
that something can be done about it. 
Through a safety program and through 
adequate lighting at the proper places 
of danger, these deaths and accidents 
can be cut one third. But in what way 
do these large national figures become 
of interest to this particular group? Let 
us bring the problem closer home. 

It is said by Carl Fritts, Washington 
State highway safety engineer, that 
automobile accidents cost the state $20,- 
000,000 a year, and 38% of the fatal- 
ities occur on primary state highways. 
Close to 65% of all fatal accidents 
occur at night even though night hours 
have only one fourth of the traffic. This 
means that night driving at present 
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is more than six times as dangerous as 
daytime driving. It is a well recognized 
fact that the major cause of night time 
accidents is less visibility. The driver 
simply cannot see as well. Properly de- 
signed safety highway lighting can im- 
prove visibility to approaching daytime 
safety. 

To the extent it can be shown that 
safety lighting can prove its worth by 
saving in accidents and death. by in- 
creased use of the valuable highways, 
by greater convenience and pleasure 
while driving—to just this extent will 
the modest start in lighting for safety 
in Washington be extended. As engi- 
neers, as taxpayers and as citizens, you 
will inquire, is there a need, and will 
the investment pay out? I believe that 
both the need and the cost justification 
can be proved. Installations already 
have been made in this state showing 
the need, proving the advantages and 
recognizing the acceptance. Here are 
some of them: 


In 1935 a pioneer installation of 66 
10,000-lumen sodium-vapor highway 
lighting units was installed south of 
Tacoma. At the time this was the largest 
installation in the United States, in 
fact, there were only 25 other installa- 
tions in the country, most of them only 
a few units at intersections and particu- 
larly dangerous short stretches of high- 
way. This lighted section covering 2.9 
mi. was built at $4,000 per mi. The 
maintenance and power costs have been 
$647 per year per mile. 

There have been no fatalities in over 
four years although there have been 
several fatalities each year on the un- 
lighted sections of highway on both 
sides. During 1939 lighting was extend- 
ed from this highway as follows: 

Through the city of Tacoma, 5.5 mi., 
158 units costing $24,621.73. East of 
Tacoma, 6.14 mi., 87 units costing 
$15,431.19. 

These three sections now give a 
lighted highway over 11 mi. in length. 
Average cost per mile was $4,668. The 
sodium-vapor lighting units are 10,000- 
lumen and are mounted 25 ft. above 
the roadway extending by mast-arm 
about 2 ft. over the pavement edge. A 
staggered arrangement is used spaced 
175 to 225 ft. apart. This most recent 
installation has been in use for such 
a short time no representative figures 
are available to show accident trends. 

For the most part, observations of 
those using the lighted highway are 
very favorable. The area lighted is 
through a very bad fog belt and the 
lighted roadway is much easier to fol- 
low in the fog. For this reason, the 
golden sodium-vapor lights are called 
“fog lights” by many who believe that 
they penetrate fog. However, experi- 
ments have indicated that there is noth- 
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ing about the mono-chromatic light of 
sodium-vapor that penetrates fog bet- 
ter than an equal level of illumination 
from any other light source. 


Experience and research indicate that 
the units could to advantage be ex- 
tended closer to the center of the right- 
hand traffic line, placing the path of 
apparent brightness better in line with 
the traffic. The experimental installa- 
tion would also indicate that the prin- 
ciple of locating the luminaires on the 
outside of curves, instead of by a con- 
tinued staggered arrangement, would in 
many cases, depending on the angle of 
curve, give a more effective use of the 
light. The placing of the lighting units 
beyond an intersection or spot of dan- 
ger will silhouette an obstruction, pro- 
viding better visibility. Experience 
shows that placing of the luminaires is 
usually of equal importance to the lu- 
men size of the lighting unit. Engineer- 
ing, both construction and safety fea- 
tures, is essential for satisfactory re- 
sults. Engineers who are responsible for 
the designing of modern safety lighting 
must know and design for the proved 
principle of seeing by silhouette. 


Two other interesting sodium-vapor 
lighting installations will be in use 
soon in western Washington. They are 
the highway lighting over the Tacoma 
Narrows Suspension Bridge and the 
Lake Washington Bridge in Seattle. The 
Lake Washington Bridge, when finished, 
will be the world’s longest floating 
bridge, a mile and a quarter across 
the lake proper, although the total proj- 
ect is much longer. The bridge itself 
will have 131 10,000-lumen highway- 
type units. They will be double-spaced, 
175 ft. apart, mounted by special stand- 
ards 24 ft. above the four lane pave- 
ment, 


The twin-bore highway tunnel under 
Mt. Baker Ridge entering the city of 
Seattle, having a length of 1,465 ft., 
will be lighted with 41 10,000-lumen 
sodium-vapor luminaires designed espe- 
cially for tunnel use. These enclosed- 
type units will be mounted flush with 
the ceiling of the tunnel, in the center 
of each two-lane highway, and will be 
spaced 80 ft. apart. 

Walls and ceiling of the tunnel will 
be painted a flat white. Sixteen mer- 
cury luminaires with 16,000 lumen 
lamps will be installed at the tunnel 
entrance and will be used for daytime 
lighting to off-set the excessive day 
light brightness when entering the tun- 
nel. Calculations show the footcandle 
levels will taper from 40 at the en- 
trance to 5 in the tunnel. 

Flood lighting will also be employed 
in parking spaces and special hot-cathod 
fluorescent lighting will illuminate 
under the marquees at the toll plaza. 
The whole installation will be extremely 
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interesting and will warrant a visit when 
finished. 

The Tacoma Narrows Suspension 
Bridge will be lighted in much the 
same way, being under the Washington 
Toll Bridge authority. 

Judging from the interest aroused 
from the present highway lighting, its 
enthusiastic reception is assured. The 
great number of accidents and loss of 
life show the need. But now for the 
“Proof of the Pudding.” Will it pay 
from a dollars and cents standpoint? 

Damage to property, doctor bills, 
hospitalization, loss of time, court liti- 
gations, etc. are all very real. The loss 
of a life valued as a human machine is 
also real and may be measured in dol- 
lars. Here are the cost figures supplied 
by the State traffic safety engineer. The 
average accident damage to the auto- 
mobile is $150. The doctor and hospital 
expense for the average non-fatal acci- 
dent is $425. The value of a life as a 
human working machine is valued at 
$11,500. Using these figures, the costs 
of night time accidents and fatalities on 
the highway between Olympia and Ever- 
ett, a stretch of 90 mi., for 1938 were 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

Abundant statistics in Washington 
and elsewhere go to prove that at least 
one-third of these night-time accidents 
and fatalities can be eliminated. This 
one-third saving amounting to some 
$85,000 per year would not only pay 
the yearly maintenance and power costs, 
but would retire the investment of light- 
ing this highway in less than five years. 
As investments go in these days, this 
looks like a good one. With the abun- 
dant low cost power now available 
throughout the west, some of the kw.-hr. 
can well be used to illuminate the 
trunk highways and the danger spots 
of many secondary highways. This plan 
should also go hand in hand with a 
general safety program and a program 
of lighting for safety and traffic needs 
in the towns and cities. 

It can well be said that we pay for 
street and highway lighting whether 
we get it or not. 

Highway lighting has other advan- 
tages in addition to the savings resullt- 
ing from reducing accidents. The light- 
ing of main trunk highways consider- 
ably reduces the strain and effort inci- 
dental to night driving. It extends the 
usefulness of the highway by encourag- 
ing the use during dark hours and re- 
lieving heavy congestion of late after- 
noon driving. It frees the highway fo: 
safe comfortable driving from th 
night-time fogs that often throttle th: 
regular flow of traffic. 

There are other losses even grealt 
than we have shown. They cannot, pe! 
haps, be measured in dollars, but the 
are nevertheless just as real. These 1! 
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Let us again consider the toll. Close 2 

to 2,100 lives were lost in Washington eet 

in the past four years. Our national 

fatalities during the past seven years BRIGHTNESS 

have been equal to death from all of the 


TUBES * 
wars in our history. The 1939 funeral 
procession reaches from coast to coast. 
Surely there is a need for life-saving. 
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Today’s Situation 
Re Fluorescent Light 


By F. H. MURPHY 
Portland General Electric Co. 
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MAXIMUM VALUE OF BRIGHTNESS, 
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LUORESCENT lighting is advanc- 
ing rapidly. Every branch of the 
industry needs to keep abreast of the 
developments in order to determine how 
extensive use will affect that branch’s 
own field of operations. 
At present, four types of products are 
endeavoring to supply the demand. Boss ee 
1. The Mazda fluorescent lamp man- 
ufactured by the Mazda incandescent 
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opment of this type of lighting and } | RELATIVE LUMENS DELIVERED | ee 
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for most of the lamps now available. 40000} | CIRCUIT USING THE LIGHTING | Fy 1-4 i, ) 
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tinuous tube and a specialization of re a sn Besos owe <. «€ 
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their sign-lighting product. eeeegeas eit 8. iy 
4. The cold cathode Fluorescent tub- 20,000! : f] Pitesti tt: cee * 
° ° Pr ra _ | / be | i he { j vy 
ing unit which is the product of the 2 f rt SSeeeeLas si it 3] i a ee 
: : A / * eh ist (2) : / } m i: 
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herently low power factor, and non °INCANDESCENT “FLUORESCENT WHITE: CATHODES 
inter-changeability of units of different 
sizes of lumen output. This latter limi- 
tation presents quite a contrast to the Table Fluorescent Lamp Data Cooper 
great flexibility of our present incan- ne OT OCC rene oe 
sche te oo ~ eee ee Dimensions (inches) Ix!8 ~ 1.5x24 1x36 1.5x48 1.25x51 
descent system, which also includes a eminel Seu ats 15 20 30 40 100 
power factor of 100% and an absence Nominal Lamp Amperes 3: 47 


of auxiliary equipment. 

Krom the beginning of electric light- 
ing we have endeavored to secure as 
wide a range of sizes (based upon light 
output) as possible. Simplicity and in- 
terchangeability of units of varying Daylight 
seemed to be basically desirable, and 
the 100% power factor of large light- 
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Table Ii—Lumens Delivered by One Standard Branch Circuit Using Lighting Units Indicated 


No. 14 Conductor, 120 volts, 10 amperes 


Power 
Unit Auxiliary Lamp Auxiliary Total Unit No. of Factor 
Designation Watts Watts Wattage Units % 
MAZDA INCANDESCENT 
Ed ios <cnadund katte sdies teks ukabe kak cneen Ges 40 40 30 100 
Lie Loivcesakdinhasbeoascensseuemeessaebese ones 60 60 20 100 
ie vince babb enh anh aeee sane seReeaba eee shes 00 100 12 100 
i dthitenndbockhdeanahsRe wkabseienbaaansaeess 200 200 6 100 
> a chk gsebbukoee dere inGacnbeinnatesrenesas ts 300 4 100 
MAZDA FLUORESCENT 
White PEE: ocavncinesacshehvnscns¥e 15 5.0 20.0 33 55 
Daylight ye 4 aap clgtin Mate hae Seu ensn te kam 5.0 20.0 33 55 
White Capacitor Type ..............eeceeees 45 19.5 56 90 
Daylight ” Ps a dekcnbkbadendanwans 45 19.5 56 90 
a.” “ROD cu ccscencks sdhbuboonsé 30 10.0 40.0 29 95 
Daylight ~ ” . eutsiverntetenatsins 10.0 40.0 29 95 
White NN SEO ee 5.0 25.0 26 55 
Daylight Pi +. Sy saesiSuvaannboebe ane rene 5.0 25.0 26 55 
ee | GT FUDD oc den cn ccckassccasecsce 45 24.5 ae 90 
Daylight ” TL ket caeeeah ba coker 20 45 24.5 ae 90 
en) Genet: TOD sccnncsakasaicccsaaves 40 10.0 50.0 23 95 
Daylight -  hilgy thease end snehalcne 40 10.0 50.0 23 95 
‘White CURIE vc. knackn.dépbiecvanwaceckas 30 8.0 38.0 18 55 
Daylight > © add Peseon beswedearenssare 30 8.0 38.0 18 55 
ee CRONE FOG ocak oc nddcccdcdciscces 30 10.0 40.0 27 90 
Daylight - w - dog auten aang aeons se 30 10.0 40.0 27 90 
ee. 6 CS ROD cca caver ance scveavess 60 14.5 74.5 16 95 
Daylight . REE EES eee 60 14.5 74.5 16 95 
White tee | 5. sng ccacins excise ee 40 13.0 53.0 14 60 
Daylight ee ENE SOLIS tS ee eet 40 13.0 53.0 14 60 
Re Pere ener 40 13.0 53.0 21 90 
Daylight a mise eA ort ee 40 13.0 53.0 21 90 
re Sees: TOE ct cvsdsedsceasewaceee 80 17.5 97.5 12 95 
Daylight = Mi ca hdtenaben pe eunh 80 17.5 97.5 12 95 
COOPER-HEWITT FLUORESCENT 
i AIS FOF OT a dn sssscencxninunnesoncts 100.0 1 90 
HOT-CATHODE FLUORESCENT 
ee ER, ee Pn ee ee See 175.0 3 50 
Sennee LAURE TUDE \<iinccescnicnccnseeness 350 350.0 3 85 
COLD-CATHODE FLUORESCENT 
White Uncorrected ......ccccceccscccccccccces 95.0 6 475 
White High PF. .....ccccscccsccccsccescceces 115.0 10 92.0 


—Lumens Delivered— 

Corrected 

Circuit Circuit Actual toa 

Amperes Watts 10-amp. load 
10.0 1200 14,040 14,040 
10.0 1200 16,680 16,680 
10.0 1200 19,440 19,440 
10.0 1200 20,880 20,880 
10.0 1200 23,640 23,640 
10.0 660 17,325 17,325 
10.0 660 14,850 14,850 
10.0 1092 29,400 29,400 
10.0 1092 25,200 25,200 
10.2 1160 30,450 29,853 
10.2 1160 26,100 25,588 
9.85 650 19,760 20,061 
9.85 650 17,160 17,422 
9.98 1078 33,440 33,507 
9.98 1078 29,040 29,098 
10.09 1150 34,960 34,648 
10.09 1150 30,360 30,089 
10.36 684 23,620 22,800 
10.36 684 19,980 19,285 
10.00 1080 35,640 35,640 
10.00 1080 29,970 29,970 
10.45 1192 42,240 40,411 
10.45 1192 35,520 34,000 
10.30 742 26,320 25,553 
10.30 742 22,400 21,747 
10.30 1113 39,480 38,330 
10.30 1113 33,600 32,621 
10.26 1170 45,120 43,976 
10.26 1170 38,400 37,427 
10.20 1100 55,000 53,921 
9.00 525 23,625 26,250 
10.29 1050 47,250 46,307 
10.00 570 17,004 17,004 
10.40 1150 28,340 27,250 








ing loads has been a “saving grace” 
for distribution systems. 

We are now confronted with a sys- 
tem which seems to present the very 
antithesis of all our ideas of what con- 
stituted the basic requirements of good 
lighting units. The problem appears 
to be: How far can the manufacturers 
go in adapting this new system to meet 
our needs and how far can we, the 
power companies, go to adapt our facil- 
ities to the requirements of the new 
system? 

Size, form, and lack of interchange- 
ability of units presents another prob- 
lem. Mazda Fluorescent lamps are 
straight tubes of 1-114-in. diam. and 
varying length. At present there are 
five sizes. 

The Cooper-Hewitt fluorescent, while 
similar in design to the Mazda fluores- 
cent, is much larger in both wattage and 
lumen output, and while it is a little 
longer than the 40-watt Mazda fluores- 
cent it is only 114 in. in diam. There 
is only the one size. 


Hot-cathode Zeon units may be built 
to varying sizes and in general do not 
have to conform to definite physical 
dimensions. The tubes are smaller in 
diameter and of much greater length, 
generally, and operate on voltages of 
600 to 2,500. For decorative work, or 
for the illumination of large areas these 
tubes may be made to conform to the 
decorative scheme but for individual 
units the tubing is bent back and forth 
upon itself in order to secure as con- 
centrated a light source as is reasonably 
possible. The transformer is mounted 
in the fixture housing. 


A unit which is somewhat standard- 
ized in the Portland territory, at least, 
is constructed of 25 mm. tubing about 
17%4-in. long. It is 350 watts, operates 
at approximately 1,400 volts. Its power 
factor uncorrected is 50%; but it usu- 
ally has capacitor correction which 
brings its power factor up to about 
85%. Its lumen output is given as 
15,750, which is about 45 lumens per 
watt. 


Cold-cathode fluorescent tubing is 
built by many different shops. At pres- 
ent, it is believed there is no standard 
size. However, a unit having some meas- 
ure of acceptance in the Portland terri- 
tory is rated at 95 watts uncorrected 
and 115 watts with capacitor. Size and 
length are somewhat similar to the 
above, but voltage is higher, in this 
case about 5,000 volts. These data can- 
not be considered altogether authentic, 
however. 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that the brightness of fluorescent 
tubes is low enough to be tolerable. 
But, as is evident in Fig. 1, this is not 
the case. 

Furthermore, there is no magical 
power given to the fluorescent whereby 
lower levels of illumination are any 
more acceptable to the human eye than 
they would be if produced by the in- 
candescent lamp. Installations cannot 
therefore be properly based upon a 
lower standard as is frequently recom- 
mended by amateur specialists. 
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In studying any comparison between 
the two systems, we must, therefore, 
start from the premise that in either case 
the light source must be concealed from 
direct view and that desirable levels of 
illumination are the same in either 
case. 


Table II compares principal types of 
white fluorescent with typical incan- 
descent units. So that all might be on 
a comparable basis, a branch circuit of 
No. 14 conductors, supplied with 120 
volts and carrying 10 amp. was used. 

The customer is interested in the 
number of lumens of light delivered 
per circuit of capacity provided by his 
wiring installation. 

From Table II and Fig. 2, the custo- 
mer can readily see that units with 
power-factor correction provide him 
with a great deal more light than the 
uncorrected units, and do so without 
requiring any change in his wiring. 

It would appear from this that the 
additional cost of providing power-fac- 
tor-corrected units is less than the addi- 
tional cost of providing more copper 
capacity. No attempt has been made to 
show a direct cost comparison between 
the two methods of providing the re- 
quired lumens, but the engineer can 
readily do this for his customer by 
applying costs to the customer’s specific 
case. 

Table II also shows that the power- 
factor-corrected units in every case but 
one provide a power factor of 90% 
or better, but in no case does this cor- 
rection reach 100%. 


From a study made in the East, it 
is indicated that the maximum correc- 
tion attainable by the use of condensers 
across the circuit for individual units 
lies between approximately 93% and 
97%. But for tulamp correction these 
limitations do not hold. 

High-power-factor, single-lamp_bal- 
lasts are already on the market—a fur- 
ther endeavor by manufacturers to solve 
this power-factor problem. 

To minimize wiring difficulties, aux- 
iliaries should be placed as close as 
possible to the tubes they control, and, 
in order to obtain the advantage of 
power-factor correction for the custo- 
mer’s wiring system, capacitors should 
also be adjacent to the tubes. The man- 
ufacturers are answering these problems 
by the development of self-contained 
units, designed to be installed within 
the lighting fixture itself. 

A further problem is presented by the 
surge voltages due to the momentary 
interruptions of the ballast choke coil 
during the starting of the fluorescent 
tubes. These surge voltages apparently 
range from 700 to 1,300 or 1,400 volts 
for the thermal auxiliary. Wiring must 
be designed accordingly. 
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A major objection to fluorescent 
lighting is the stroboscopic action or 
“cyclic flicker.” This may be minimized 
by the use of three-phase service with 
individual tubes mounted close together 
and connected to the different phases. 
However, this is not a satisfactory solu- 
tion from the standpoint of either the 
customer or the central station. 

Recently the development of the Tu- 
lamp ballast has produced a marked 
improvement in the cyclic flicker prob- 
lem. This requires the use of two tubes 
of the same size mounted close to each 
other, one of which is connected in 
series with a condenser and choke coil 
and the other in series with a choke 
coil only. In this manner the two are 
thrown out of phase with each other 
causing an overlapping of the light pul- 
sations and a marked reduction in flick- 
er at distances from the luminaire suf- 
ficient to permit of the proper mixture 
of the light from the two tubes. At the 
same time the tulamp ballast raises the 
power factor of the combined unit to 
95% or better. 


Not all the headaches produced by 
the sudden growth of fluorescent light- 
ing are felt by the central station group. 
The manufacturers need their quota of 
aspirin too, and the standard manu- 
facturers are to be commended for the 
way in which they are endeavoring to 
place high-grade fluorescent equipment 
on the market. 


Two standardizing organizations are 
working to control the quality of fluo- 
rescent luminaires by placing a stamp 
of approval upon the product of man- 
ufacturers whose output complies with 
the rigid specifications established by 
the industry as necessary to produce a 
satisfactory unit for the ultimate user. 
The standard commercial luminaires are 
manufactured under the Fleur-o-lier 
specifications and certified by the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. The stand- 
ard industrial line of fixtures is man- 
ufactured under the well known R.L.M. 
standard of requirements. 

Except for these two excellent certi- 
fications, there are no well known stand- 
ards for fluorescent luminaires. The 
power companies can save themselves 
much worry by recommending only the 
equipment certified by these. 

It is quite evident that the worries of 
of the electric utilities will not come 
from the major manufacturers who will 
abide by the above standard but from 
the myriad unorthodox manufacturers 
who are largely non-conformists and 
who are eager to cash in on the wave 
of popular fancy. The utilities must 
take steps to protect themselves from 
the improper developments. Fortu- 
nately, the start already has been made. 

Likewise, utilities must protect them- 
selves from poor power factor. For they 
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can't afford to carry large blocks of 
wattless energy without proper com- 
pensation. 

The following reports relative to en- 
forcement of power factor corrective 
equipment by utilities are believed to 
be essentially correct: 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co., (effective 
3/1/40) utility ruling requiring not less than 
90% power factor. 

City Light, Seattle, 
utility ruling requiring 
power factor. 

Northwestern Electric Co., (effective 
3/25/40) ruling filed with Public Service 
Commissioner requiring 90% P.F. 

Portland General Electric Co., (effective 
3/25/40) ruling filed with Public Service 
Commissioner requiring 90% P.F. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., (effective 
12/28/38) filed ruling permitting 90% P.F. 
requirement now enforced.* 

Bureau of Power & Light, Los Angeles, 
(effective 7/1/39) rule permitting a 90% 
P.F. requirement now being enforced. 


(effective 3/1/40) 
not less than 90% 


Southern California Edison Co., (effective 
1/3/39) filed ruling permitting 90% P.F. 


requirement now being enforced.* 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.. 
(effective 4/15/39) filed rulings permitting 
90% P.F. requirement now being enforced.* 

It is also understood that the munici- 
pal utilities of Riverside, Glendale and 
Burbank, California are considering the 
establishment and enforcement of simi- 
lar rules on a uniform basis of power 
factor requirements. 


If all utilties and small, public and 
private, would join in uniform enforce- 
ment of a provision such as that in the 
footnote, little difficulty would be ex- 
perienced by anyone. And every one 
would benefit—the customer, the utility, 
the contractor and the manufacturer. 


Without exception the minimum re- 
quirement is 90%. Likewise, almost all 
corrective equipment is based upon im- 
proving power factor to 90% or better. 
This indicates that manufacturers and 
utilities are working toward a common 
end. 

In order that this 90% standard be 
maintained, it is essential that contact 
with all customers be maintained by 
each utility. For unscrupulous or unin- 
formed salesmen will always be trying 
to evade the rules. 

This new light source makes it more 
important than ever that installations 
be designed by technically trained men. 
There will be plenty of novices who 
will attempt to give advice, and unless 
each utility maintains a competent de- 
partment to assist its customers, both 
the public and the utility will suffer. 


* The expression ‘‘filed ruling’ refers to rules 
filed with the Railroad Commission of California 
and are similar to the following rule filed by the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.: 

“Power Factor Correction: In the case of neon 
lamps, mercury vapor lamps, welding transformers 
and other gaseous tube lamps or devices having 
low power factors, served on general service 
schedules, the Company may require the customer 
to provide at his own expense, power factor cor- 
rective equipment to increase the power factor of 
any such devices to not less than 90%.” 
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Water Heater 
Tank Performance 


By C. S. ALGER 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


F all labor-saving electrical devices 

displayed today the storage water 
heater is perhaps least satisfying to the 
soul of a gadget-loving public. It is 
difficult for the average prospect to 
reconcile the not inconsiderable pur- 
chase price of these heaters with the 
apparent simplicity of the device which 
has no visible moving parts, no func- 
tions which may be watched or regu- 
lated, or no other distinctive features 
which may be demonstrated for the 
pleasure of the purchaser and envy of 
his friends. Since he naturally expects 
the same measure of satisfaction from 
a water heater as from other electrical 
appliances, this lack of appeal must be 
replaced by other salient points, chief 
of which, aside from adequate hot water 
service, is long trouble-free life. . 

Ensuring such life involves careful 
consideration of the conditions under 
which the electric heater must operate, 
particularly the storage tank. Since the 
water-heater load is highly desirable to 
most serving companies, and since its 
growth is predicated on customer satis- 
faction, it remains for these companies 
to lead the way in the selection of tanks 
best suited to give long life under local 
conditions. This has been difficult to do 
because of the variety of conditions 
encountered, and increasing pressure 
has been brought to bear on _ heater 
manufacturers to supply tanks which 
can be safely installed under almost 
any conditions and yet be sold at a price 
the customer is willing to pay. As a 
result there have been several relatively 
new developments embodying new ma- 
terials or protective coatings and ad- 
vanced methods of fabrication. 

It was the original purpose of this 
discussion to describe briefly the various 
tanks available and to attempt to weigh 
the merits of each as indicated by re- 
plies to a questionnaire on the subject 
circularized among member companies. 
Except for a few cases, data obtained in 
this manner were not very helpful, 
probably due to the inadequacy of the 
questions advanced and also to lack of 
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Puget Sound Power & Light Co., C. S. Alger; 
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authentic records of tank performance. 
Lacking field data, it has been neces- 
sary to predicate these remarks largely 
on theoretical conclusions, using per- 
formance records only where represen- 
tative and sufficiently complete. 
Galvanized-Steel Tanks 

The galvanized-steel tank is fabri- 
cated from range-boiler-quality steel 
plate which has a small percentage of 
added copper to improve rolling and 
galvanizing qualities but contains less 
than the 2% usually found in the so- 
called copper bearing steel. Tanks are 
available in welded or welded-and- 
riveted form and are classed, according 
to wall thickness, as standard, extra 
heavy and double extra heavy. The addi- 
tional wall thickness in the latter tank 
is utilized as a means of prolonging 
tank life from the standpoint of cor- 
rosion, rather than the needed mechani- 
cal strength. Eleven-gage plate is used 
in the walls of the 30- and 40-gal. extra 
heavy tanks with 10-gage heads. A 
similar 50-gal. tank has 10-gage walls 
and 3/16-in. heads. 

After fabrication by either of the 
above methods the tank is thoroughly 
pickled and hot-dip galvanized. In this 
process a zinc coating approximately 
0.005 in. thick is retained, amounting 
to about 3 oz. of zinc per square foot of 
surface covered. Fittings, which are 
welded in place before galvanizing, are 
machine threaded after this process is 
complete, and the tank is then tested 
with air under water. Tanks proving de- 
fective are stripped, re-welded and re- 
galvanized. 

Before passing to the observed per- 
formance of galvanized tanks a word 
should be said about corrosion, which 
is the main reason for considering tanks 
other than steel for electric water heat- 
ers. 

As the result of experience and from 
a variety of experimental and theoreti- 
cal data on the subject, it is apparent 
that the rate of corrosion of galvanized- 
steel tanks depends on a number of fac- 
tors, the most important of which are: 
available oxygen, water temperature, 
quantity of water heated and temporary 
hardness. 

The galvanizing process gives me- 
chanical and chemical protection to the 
steel for a short period. Chemically the 
higher solution pressure of the zinc 
protects the iron even where very small 
areas are actually exposed, but unfor- 
tunately the zinc corrodes rather rap- 
idly, as was demonstrated by experi- 
ments conducted by G. E. Cox at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In these experiments the highest rate 
of corrosion of pure zinc in aerated dis- 


tilled water occurred between 150°- 
160°F., which is the approximate tem- 
perature at which a majority of water 
heaters are operated. Since oxygen is 
available in varying amounts in most 
natural waters and is continually sup- 
plied as the result of hot-water use, 
this action can go forward in the elec- 
tric heater with a speed proportionate 
to the amount of oxygen available. 

As the zinc is dissolved general rust- 
ing of the steel takes place, but such 
action may be preceded or accompanied 
by the formation of blisters and nodules 
under which deep cups and pits develop 
in the steel. These finally penetrate the 
tank wall. The cause of these localized 
areas of extreme activity is variously 
attributed to galvanic action due to in- 
equalities in the composition of the 
metal, or to the formation of metal- 
ion concentration cells, or differential- 
oxygen concentration cells on the sur- 
face of the metal. These concentration 
cells result when differences in metal- 
ion or oxygen concentration are estab- 
lished at close quarters by relatively 
confined and unconfined bodies of solu- 
tion, differences in flow velocity, or dif- 
ferences in the supply of dissolved air. 

It has also been found that stresses 
in metals tend to accelerate corrosion, 
(McAdam) and since there are factors 
in the fabrication and operation of steel 
tanks which introduce such stresses these 
may be contributory causes of localized 
corrosion. 

These processes, directly or indi- 
rectly, require the presence of oxygen, 
which becomes more readily available 
as the result of heating and in quanti- 
ties increasing with the amount of new 
water admitted to the tank. 


It is well known that in certain areas 
galvanized tanks have an exceedingly 
short life, the probable reasons for 
which have been discussed, while in 
other areas they have given service for 
many years. Long tank life is in all 
probability due to the deposition of 
temporary hardness as the equilibrium 
of the solution is disturbed by heating 
and pressure changes. This temporary 
hardness is usually in the form of car- 
bonates and, if present to the extent 
of 70 parts per million or more, has 
been shown experimentally to deposit 
a protective scale which prevents cor- 
rosion. 

There is also another factor which 
may contribute to long life in the steel 
tank. In the experiments conducted at 
MIT, mentioned above, it was found 
that the film produced by the corro- 
sion products of zinc had characteris- 
tics varying with the sustained tempera- 


ture. Up to 120°F., and from 200°F. 
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and above, the corrosion products film 
was of a nature which definitely ad- 
hered to and protected the under sur- 
face, indicating that galvanized steel 
tanks operated consistently at relatively 
high or low temperatures should have 
a longer life than those operated con- 
sistently at the usual thermostat settings 
for electric heaters. 

The reports of field experience with 
galvanized tanks covered about 18,000 
installations, in which the majority of 
the tanks had been in service appreci- 
ably less than ten years and none more 
than ten years. The number of failures 
due to corrosion for 1939 was reported 
as 78. This figure appears abnormally 
low for the number of tanks in serv- 
ice, which number it is believed may 
also include many installations wherein 
failures would not come to the atten- 
tion of the utility. These would prob- 
ably be the older installations and those 
made by dealers. The manufacturers ex- 
pect an average life of from eight to 
ten years from galvanized tanks, al- 
though there are areas in Washington 
alone where galvanized tanks disinte- 
grate in two to three years. However, 
it is to be expected that fewer galvan- 
ized tanks would be sold in such areas. 

The number of failures reported as 
resulting from manufacturing defects 
or developed mechanical conditions was 
negligible, indicating that the art of 
manufacturing has reached a high state 
of perfection. 


Porcelain-Lined Tanks 


In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of storage water heaters the manu- 
facturers offered heaters equipped with 
non-ferrous tanks which were suitable 
for practically all conditions of opera- 
tion. These heaters necessarily com- 
manded a high price, and recognizing 
the importance of this factor in volume 
sales of water heaters, a Northwest man- 
ufacturer developed porcelain or glass 
lined tanks for his product, which could 
be marketed for considerably less than 
heaters equipped with non-ferrous 
tanks. 

The idea of a glass-lined tank is 
not new, having been tried in Europe 
where it apparently was not entirely 
satisfactory because of the inability of 
the lining to follow the breathing 
action of the tank and the sharp tem- 
perature changes occurring with the 
influx of cold water. Little is known of 
the European practice and the early 
experience there does not necessarily 
reflect on the product produced in this 
country. 

“Armco” enameling iron is used in 
the construction of the locally made 
lined tanks, the 30-, 40- and 50-gal. 
sizes having 12-gage walls and 10-gage 
heads. The gage of metal is somewhat 
lighter than that used in steel tanks 
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on the assumption that, should the pro- 
tective coating fail, the iron will not 
be subject to the pitting found in the 
steel tank. 

The manufacturing process consists 
of rolling and electrically butt welding 
the wall section, butt welding to the 
wall a dished and flanged head and 
applying a welding fillet at the junc- 
ture of the dished head and side wall 
after inserting the head. Drop-forged 
fittings are welded in place at the tank 
openings, Paige F2 welding rod being 
used for all operations. After fabri- 
cation and before the lining is applied 
the tank is tested at 300 Ib. hydrostatic 
pressure. This is followed by covering 
the interior with frit for the ground 
coat, which is accomplished by tum- 
bling the tank with a quantity of the 
material in liquid state inside and re- 
moving the surplus. This coat is baked 
for 12 min. at 1,560°F. and is followed 
by the second and last coat, which is 
baked at 1,530°F. for 10 min. 

Porcelain lined tanks have been in 
service for about five years. During 
that time failures have occurred, but 
apparently to no greater extent than 
might be expected with the exposure 
of a new development to the many 
rigorous conditions encountered in field 
operation. 

The reports of two companies hav- 
ing a large number of tanks of this va- 
riety on their lines indicate that re- 
placements for 1939 were approxi- 
mately 0.5%, based on the number of 
such tanks in service. This figure dis- 
regards replacements of tanks manufac- 
tured in the very early months of pro- 
duction which, if included, would not 
give a true reflection of the perform- 
ance of tanks now in service. 

In view of the relatively short time 
these tanks have been in service and 
concurrent developments in the art of 
manufacture, it is not possible at this 
time to form definite conclusions re- 
garding their life as compared to that 
of other types. Questions regarding the 
general mechanical durability of the 
tank, effect of temperature and _pres- 
sure changes on the lining, solubility 
of the lining and possibility of corro- 
sion of the iron, as discussed above, 
still remain to be fully answered. It 
should be possible to produce a glaze 
which will not readily dissolve and per- 
haps one which will withstand normal 
changes in water temperature and pres- 
sure. If this proves to be the case with 
the improved glaze now being used, 
there should be little cause for appre- 
hension regarding corrosion of the 
iron. 

Working with the largest manufac- 
turer of glass-lined pipe and non-pres- 
sure vessels, one of the foremost water 
heater manufacturers is equipping a 
number of water heater with glass- 
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lined tanks for field trial. It is expected 
that these trials may consume the bet- 
ter part of two years. Very little definite 
information is available concerning 
these tanks, but is understood they are 
lined inside and out, the wall and 
heads being separately treated before 
assembly. The exact method of assem- 
bling these parts is not known, although 
it is understood that a welding process 
is employed. This development will 
undoubtedly be watched with consider- 
able interest. 


Copper Tanks 


Probably the earliest effort to pro- 
duce a non-ferrous pressure vessel was 
the handmade copper tank. Such tanks 
have been in service for nearly a cen- 
tury. They were and are today largely 
handmade by skilled coppersmiths, 
using methods of construction and 
weights of material peculiar to the 
gradual development of a_ particular 
design. 

The design and construction of non- 
ferrous tanks, particularly those of 
copper, is necessarily based on attain- 
ing definite performance characteris- 
tics, since no formula can take into ac- 
count the skill of the craftsman in work- 
ing the copper to the required shape 
and hardness after it has been an- 
nealed in the process of fabrication. 
Recognizing this fact, the non-ferrous 
tank manufacturers are now engaged 
in the preparation of a code of per- 
formance characteristics for such tanks. 

It is doubtful whether copper tanks 
have been used to any extent in elec- 
tric water heaters, although a few were 
reported in service in 1939. These may 
have been confused with the Everdur 
variety, but in any event were reported 
satisfactory both mechanically and from 
the standpoint of corrosion. 


Everdur Tanks 


The number of Everdur tanks re- 
ported in service was extremely limited, 
and although some heater manufactur- 
ers have used such tanks extensively no 
data on performance were obtained. 
Everdur, a silicon-manganese copper al- 
loy containing 96% copper, was pat- 
ented in 1925 by Charles B. Jacobs. It 
has nearly twice the strength of cop- 
per, with equal or better corrosion re- 
sistance, and is easily handled with 
modern welding methods. This mate- 
rial naturally found favor with tank 
manufacturers since the fabricating 
process is a relatively simple one, com- 
parable to the construction of a steel 
tank and a similar design may be em- 
ployed. 

Based on data published by Amer- 
ican Brass Co., the average wall thick- 
ness required for 300-lb. test, 30-, 40- 
and 50-gal. tanks is roughly 35% less 
than that used in similar steel tanks. 
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Head thickness is approximately the 
same where pressure is on the concave 
surface, while greater thickness is rec- 
ommended when pressure is on a con- 
vex surface, as in the bottom head, the 
latter being a refinement which the steel 
tank manufacturers do not usually rec- 
ognize. 
Monel Tanks 

The physical properties and corro- 
sion resisting qualities of Monel are 
well known and need no discussion 
here. The manufacturer guarantees 
tanks of this material for 20 years 
against corrosion, and tanks in serv- 
ice for the past five years have shown 
no evidence of corrosive action. 

The general construction of the 
Monel tank may be of some interest to 
those not already familiar with it, since 
the design and construction methods 
were developed especially to utilize to 
best advantage the properties of rela- 
tively thin Monel sheet. 

For example, the 14 x 60-in., 40 gal- 
lon, 300-lb.-test tank has a wall thick- 
ness of 0.047 in. and a head thickness 
of 0.037 in. backed by 3/16-in. steel 
plate. The wall is reinforced against 
collapse by three channel-shaped rings, 
evenly spaced throughout the inside 
length of the tank. In fabrication spe- 
cially rolled sheet is punched for tank 
openings, rolled to cylindrical form and 
held in shape by spot-welding a lap 
joint. This joint is then resistance 
welded throughout its entire length, 
during which time the weld is cooled 
with water to prevent extensive anneal- 
ing. The inner side of the completed 
joint is then covered with a soft solder 
fillet intended to stiffen the seam and 
eliminate any possibility of minute 
leaks. Brass fittings are mounted in the 
shell openings with silver solder, in- 
geniously applied, in the form of a 
thin washer placed under the part of the 
fitting where it meets the shell. Both 
heads are concave as viewed from the 
outside. The head assembly, consisiing 
of Monel liner and steel backing, are 
slipped into the end of the shell, being 
so proportioned that with the edges 
of the liner and tank wall flush, the 
cylindrical rim of the steel liner is 
well within the cylinder. The assembly 
is then welded in place and the exten- 
sion of the liner and tank wall rolled 
so as to make a return bend over the 
edge of the steel liner. Before the heads 
are installed the threaded portion of the 
end opening fittings is silver soldered 
to the Monel liner and fastened to the 
steel backing by a nut on the outside. 
Following these operations a soft solder 
fillet is applied at the joint of the head 
liner with the inside wall of the tank. 
This fillet is also intended to give added 
strength and eliminate possibility of 
small leaks. Finally the tank is tested 
at 300 lb. hydrostatic pressure. 
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Only one company reporting, exclud- 
ing the Canadian company whose Monel 
tanks are manufactured in Canada, had 
an appreciable number of these tanks 
in service. Performance data and con- 
clusions are, therefore, based on these 
tanks, which number about 6,500. 

During 1939 there were approxi- 
mately 35 tanks failures, or roughly 
0.5%, based on the number of tanks 
in service. These were all due to manu- 
facturing defects or developed mechan- 
ical failures. Fifty per cent of these 
occurred at the cold water intake fitting, 
appearing as small leaks in the brazed 
joint. In five cases leaks developed at 
the heater openings, four of which were 
in tanks of early design in which the 
fitting was made tight with soft solder. 
The fifth was due to imperfect brazing 
of the fitting to the tank. Seven failures 
were due to cracks developing at the 
lap-weld in the tank wall. Information 
on the remainder is not complete. 

The Monel tank is comparatively new 
and it is to be expected that certain 
weaknesses might develop under field 
conditions. The chief of these, which 
have been described, have occurred to 
about the same extent in other areas. 
In consequence, International Nickel 
Co. has conducted extensive studies at 
MIT, and in their own laboratories on 
tank behavior under a variety of operat- 
ing conditions, with the result that 
three important modifications have been 
made. The use of soft solder for attach- 
ing opening fittings has been discarded 
in favor of silver solder. It is believed 
that recent changes in the method of 
making the lap weld in the wall will 
eliminate cracking adjacent to the main 
weld, which was caused by annealing 
of the metal at that point and aggra- 
vated by stresses occasioned by an off- 
set in the overlapping member. This 
offset is no longer used and the joint 
is spot-welded on each side of the main 
weld to relieve it of undue stress. The 
last improvement was made in the shape 
of the fittings used at tank openings. 
These are now shaped to fit the contour 
of the tank at the point of application. 
While this requires costly machining of 
the fittings it reduces stresses in the as- 
sembly to the minimum obtainable. 

It will be some time before it is 
definitely known whether these modifi- 
cations are fully effective but numerous 
tests by the manufacturer indicate that 
they will reduce the number of failures 
to a negligible quantity. 


Copper-Clad Steel Tanks 


At least two concerns experimented 
with the production of steel tanks hav- 
ing non-ferrous liners. This construc- 
tion was costly, and although some sales 
were made the idea was discarded in 
favor of solid non-ferrous tanks or 
those built with Copper-Clad steel. 
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Less than two years ago, Republic 
Steel Corp. began the manufacture of 
Copper-Clad steel plate and _ sheets, 
using for this purpose Everdur or a 
very similar alloy. A Seattle tank man- 
ufacturer immediately saw the possibil- 
ities of this material and was largely 
responsible for the development of suit- 
able processes for the manufacture of 
welded tanks at a cost appreciably be- 
low that of the non-ferrous variety. 

In the production of this material a 
slab of steel 3 to 4-in. thick and weigh- 
ing about 3,000 Ib. is pickled and sand 
blasted, and a strip of steel is welded 
around the edges of the slab to form a 
basin. This slab is then heated to a 
temperature nearly equal to the melt- 
ing temperature of copper silicon 
bronze. After covering the slab with 
borax flux molten alloy is poured into 
the basin in such quantity that the 
thickness ratio is 0.2 to 1 of steel. The 
slab is then removed from the furnace, 
rolled to the desired thickness and 
trimmed to specified dimensions. The 
relative thickness of alloy to steel re- 
mains the same during rolling. 

Copper-Clad can be bent, stamped 
and drawn as readily as the steel base 
and can be worked hot up to 1,650°F. 

In the manufacture of tanks the weld- 
ing process is the most important and 
most difficult to handle. To make the 
protective copper coating continuous 
the steel showing at lap joints must 
be entirely covered by welding with 
alloy rod. Careless welding, which per- 
mits the burning off of the copper lay- 
ers or failure to chip off steel needles 
which run through the joint before com- 
pleting the weld with alloy rod (if 
ferrous welding rod is used on outside), 
offset to some extent the advantages of 
copper-cladding the steel. However, 
carefully handled, Copper-Clad can be 
properly welded by both gas and elec- 
tric arc methods by using either a cop- 
per silicon bronze welding rod for the 
clad side and a steel weld for the stee! 
side, or by welding both sides with a 
silicon bronze rod by means of an elec- 
tric arc, as is done locally. 

The present approved method of con- 
struction is to lap-weld the longitudi- 
nal seam and one head joint and then 
weld an alloy bead internally on the 
edges of the exposed steel of these two 
joints. The second head being reversed 
and having an external joint presents 
no internal raw steel edge. In some 
tanks both heads are reversed, but tank 
capacity is reduced. Everdur fittings 
are welded into the tank openings wit! 
alloy rod. Fourteen-gage sheet is used 
in the walls of the 30- and 40-gal. 300 
lb. test tanks and 12-gage in the 50-gal 
size. All heads are 10-gage. 

Copper-Clad tanks are now manu 
factured by eight concerns in this coun 
try, 7 
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However, it has so far been the easiest 
way of finishing the outside of the tank 
and provides sufficient protection to 
eliminate the need of crating for ship- 
ment. 

This type of tank appears to have 
considerable merit, although only six 
were reported as being placed in serv- 
ive by member companies. No failures 
were reported but the number is too 
small and the length of service too 
short for any conclusions to be reached. 
Actually, about 1,000 of these tanks 
have been sold in the Northwest, ac- 
cording to the local manufacturer. A 
20-year guarantee is offered by all con- 
cerns manufacturing tanks of this ma- 
terial. 

This discussion would not be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
relative costs. For this purpose an ef- 
fort was made to obtain comparable 
retail prices for 30-, 40- and 50-gal. 
range boilers of the various types. It 
was felt that such prices would be more 
relevant than estimated prices for spe- 
cial electric heater tanks. Some diffi- 
culties were encountered, owing to the 
fact that the copper and Everdur 
tanks are no longer listed locally, hav- 
ing been displaced by the Copper-Clad 
tank. However, Table I gives a fair in- 
dication of the price range; the prices 
of porcelain lined range boilers are 
estimated by the manufacturer since 
these tanks are only regularly produced 
for use in electric heaters. 

It will be noted that the porcelain 
lined tank occupies an enviable posi- 
tion with regard to price. It is also 
probable that increasing production 
will result in lower prices for Copper- 
Clad tanks with the result that one or 
the other will prove to be the ideal tank 
for which the industry has been search- 
ing. Both, however, are lacking in per- 
formance records of sufficient duration 
to prove superiority in other respects. 
Such records can only become avail- 
able through the continued efforts of 
those who recognize the need for de- 
veloping the water heating load on a 
basis of complete customer satisfaction. 


Efficiencies of New 


Appliances Cut Use 


By CORBETT McLEAN 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


ODERNIZATION of appliances 

has been a decided aid in the sale 
of equipment for load building. How- 
ever, the expected increase in power 
consumption due to increased saturation 
has been appreciably reduced because 
of increased operating efficiency and 
customer training. 
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Type of Tank 


ee eee 300 Ibs. 
i ee are 300 Ibs 
OEE SEE ee ee 300 Ibs 
PI oie ca ckcescacacsess 250 Ibs 





Table I—Retail Prices of Range Boilers 


Test Pressure 


30 Gal. 40 Gal. 50 Gal. 
$ 9.20 $12.40 $26.92 
15.65 21.10 45.70 
53.15 71.20 96.00 
37.85 51.00 68.75 








One manufacturer reports that it re- 
duced the monthly consumption of its 
4- to 5-cu.ft. refrigerator from 50 to 17 
kw.-hr. per month and increased the 
capacity from 245 to 500 B.t.u. per hr. 
from 1929 to 1940. Consumption of the 
6- to 7-cu.ft. unit dropped from 55 to 
23, output increased from 340 to 560 
in a like period. 


This company has also stated that the 
consumption of its electric ranges has 
been reduced 25% to 50% in the last 
10 years because of improvement in 
units and methods used. The oven pre- 
heats in half the time, and the surface 
units have almost twice the efficiency 
with a reduction of one half in the time 
to heat water. In the last six years, aver- 
age consumption has been reduced from 
145 to 100 kw.-hr. per month, or over 
30%. In 1937 the 1,300-watt small sur- 
face unit boiled a quart of water in 8.8 
min. with an efficiency of 54.3%. In 
1939, the same size unit boiled a quart 
of water in 7.6 min. with an efficiency 
of 67.3%. In 1940, the 1,250-watt unit 
performed the same task in 7.5 min. 
with an efficiency of 70.5%. 


Table I (Edison Electric Institute) 


shows estimated annual consumption of 


various appliances and the 1939 satura- 
tion. To this has been added the satura- 
tion of the Portland residential cus- 
tomers of Northwestern Electric Co. as 
determined by an actual field check of 
80% of its customers in that area. 

Table I shows that with 100% satu- 
ration, one customer would have used 
5,695 kw.-hr. in 1936, but only 4,475 
in 1939—a loss in annual consumption 
of 1,220 kw.-hr. 

Other calculations from the data in 
Table I are also shown in Table II. 

The above figures are based on aver- 
ages and are accurate only to the limits 
which can be procured by the use of 
such a method. It is also probable 
that the consumption per appliance in 
the northwest varies considerably from 
the national average. However, the fig- 
ures are indicative of a loss in revenue 
which is important enough to occasion 
a great deal of thought. 

Continued improvement in operating 
efficiency and extension of customer 
training are both inevitable and desir- 
able. However, they compel the develop- 
ment of new equipment and the in- 
crease in versatility of appliances al- 
ready on the market to retain and 
amplify the present revenue. 








* Portland dwellings. 


Table [—Appliance Use and Saturations 


Annual Use (EE!) 


(Kw.-hr. per yr.) (%) 
1936 1939 EE! NW Elec.” 
Ce OE eae ann 480 356 57 54.2 
MT COMIOE ssc cnkiwnscscanseives 3000 2500 3 6.8 
Desai dos Cid wid vit cen ceud aude sSas 1500 1020 9 37.0 
Radio and Phonograph .............+. 100 80 100 107.7 
2 eee ae 80 64 101 97.5 
EEE are ere 225 237'/p 7 14.0 
WONG MOCRIAG cicecicicecccccccecs 30 24 49 69.2 
NUNN MORNIN 05 ov scaceveesdsoccess 24 20 49 70.7 
EOS ae 30 15 52 78.9 
EERE Spee pee 3% 25 30 37.4 
Ee a ee Smee ee 15 14 52 54.6 
NE as da 'ns gua ces ders sania ane adnan Se 125 100 6 10.0 
SN PI icc ueaksivadeecexe es 50 20 21 9.3 


Saturation, 1939 








Table II—Appliance Data for Actual 1939 Saturations 


REFRIGERATORS, RANGES, AND WATER HEATERS 


N W Elec. 
EEl (Portland- 
(National) dwellings) 
Annual Annual 
Average 1939 consumption (kw.-hr.) 890 1721 
Average cost to consumer.......... $36.05 $42.34 
Loss in consumption (kw.-hr.) ; 129 279 
Probable consumption if efficiencies had remained constant (kw.-hr.) 10i9 2000 
Average cost to consumer. —* ER OnG $39.90 $47.20 
Average loss in revenue account of moder nization ane ea $3.85 $4.84 
ALL APPLIANCES IN TABLE | 
Loss in consumption (kw.-hr.) .... 188 343 
Probable consumption if efficiencies had remained " constan t (kw.-hr. 1078 2064 
Average cost to consumer....... . $41.40 $48.50 
Average loss in revenue account of modern ization. $5.35 $6.16 
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Discussion 


Paut L. MarsB_e: The industry faced 
somewhat the same situation in 1913 
with the advent of the tungsten filament 
lamp, which greatly increased efficiency 
over the former carbon lamps. The 
problem is to advertise these modern 
appliances as giving more service for 
less and through advertising and sales 
to put more of them on the lines. 


M. F. HatcH (in answer to question 
concerning the increase in the demand 
of range load due to larger connected 
loads of the new ranges): Individual 
demands of range customers have in- 
creased but the diversified demand of a 
group of customers (10 to or more) 
has not shown much change. 


O. L. LeFever (in answer to the 
question, “Have any companies experi- 
enced reduction in residential load?”) : 
There has been no loss of residential 
load. It appears that the customer will 
pay about the same bill each month. 
He will increase his use with increased 
efficiency of his appliances. 

J. E. Yares: Increased appliance ef- 
ficiency has made it possible to sell 
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more of these appliances to low use 
customers so as to bring up the average 
use despite the increase in efficiency. 
Therefore we should not fear these bet- 
ter appliances. 


Farm Freezing 
Plant 


By HOMER J. DANA 
Engineering Experiment Station 
Washington State College 


FARM freezing plant was first de- 

signed in the State College of 
Washington in July 1937 and subse- 
quently improved in 1938, in coopera- 
tion with Roscoe Cox, a_ successful 
farmer near Pullman. 


One plant constructed by the college 
had a 0° room 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 5 ft. 
long by 5 ft. 4 in. high, and a 35° 
room 5x6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. high. The 
0° room was built inside the 35° room. 
Insulation was 12 in. of medium packed 
planer shavings on all four sides and 
roof of the 35° room with additional 
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insulation around the 0° room. In two 
different designs, the 0° room was 
built first with a top door and second 
with a side door. A 14-hp. air cooled 
freon condensing unit was found ade- 
quate to carry the heat load of the Cox 
plant. 

The device is fully explained in En- 
gineering Bulletin Series No. 59 of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, State 
College of Washington, May 1939, en- 
titled “The Farm Freezing Plant and 
How to Use It.” 


Discussion 


(The question was raised, “Will this 
freeze planting on individual farms 
cut into the frozen locker business in 
the cities and small towns?”’) 

H. J. Dana: I do not believe so. The 
cost of such an individual plant is 
about $375 for the material, and this 
cost will give it a rather limited mar- 
ket. Actually, the use of this device on 
some farms might stimulate the interest 
of others in the central locker system 
in which individuals may rent their own 
lockers by the year and thus avoid hav- 
ing a large investment in their own 
plant. 


Power Production Committee’ 





Welding 
Water Wheels 


By E. A. WOODHEAD 
idaho Power Co. 


Following are comments on our ex- 
perience with welding and metallizing 
various metals, with particular reference 
to runner repairs. 

Bronze 

Repairing bronze parts is more dif- 
ficult than repairing cast-iron, cast-steel 
or plate steel parts because of the 
composition of the alloy. Furthermore, 
bronze blades are usually smaller in 
dimension and the spaces or water- 
ways are more restricted. It is particu- 
larly difficult to weld bronze success- 
fully when the work cannot be placed 
in position for application of the new 
metal, as is the case almost always 
when service does not permit sufficient 
outage for a dismantling operation. 

*E. H. Collins, The Washington Water Powe 
Co., chairman; B. C. Electric Railway Co., E. E. 
Carpenter; The California Oregon Power Co., H. 
Olson, H. C. Wells; Idaho Power Co., H. L. 
Senger; Mountain States Power Co., G. McClel- 
lan; Northwestern Electric Co., O. L. LeFever; 
Pacific Power & Light Co., J. H. Siegfried, J. E. 
Yates; Portland General Electric Co., W. E. 
Briggs, O. B. Coldwell; Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., A. P. Newberry, H. H. Waldorf; Utah 
Power & Light Co., B. E. Gordon, E. M. Naugh- 


ton; The Washington Water Power Co., M. L. 
Blair, W. A. Hill, J. S. McNair. 


A desirable and high-class job of 
welding over pitted areas in bronze is 
accomplished when machines are taken 
from service and dismantled permit- 
ting the damaged surfaces to be so 
placed that the metal can be flowed in 
its molten state as on a horizontal plane. 
On the other hand, it is extremely dif- 
icult to place the surfaces in the right 
planes for successful welding when dis- 
mantling is possible. 

It has so far, in our experience, 
been impossible to accomplish a satis- 
factory electric-arc bronze welding job 
without dismantling to the extent of 
removing runners. Therefore, our bronze 
welding has been done by oxy-acety- 
lene process. 

For a while it was our practice to 
use low-strength tobin bronze rod which 
had a comparatively low fusing point. 
At the same time we carried on experi- 
ments with various welding rods to 
find one which flowed freely enough to 
form a homogeneous weld and at the 
same time offer greater resistance to 
cavitation. At present we are using 
waterwheel bronze runners and are re- 
pairing pitted areas with manganese- 
bronze welding rod. 

The bronze welding rod should con- 
tain no aluminum in order that proper 
fusion take place at lowest tempera- 
ture. The lead content should be down 
so as to avoid a porous or spongy re- 


sult. It is important also that drafts of 
air during the cooling process be 
avoided. 
Cast Iron 

At present, cast-iron surfaces are 
being welded on our system by first 
applying a coverage of mild _ steel, 
placed in the normal manner. On this 
we now apply a thin coat of stainless 
steel, usually 18% chrome, 8% nickel. 
Thus the bonding is accomplished be- 
tween the hard and tight chrome-nickel 
surface to the softer cast iron through 
a blanket of mild steel through which 
the stresses can be distributed with 
less separation between the new metal 
and the parent metal. Where the ten- 
dency to cavitation is less severe, the 
bringing of the surfaces back to normal 
by the application of successive beads 
is less necessary and to some extent less 
desirable because we have not subjected 
the bond between the parent metal and 
the new metal to the added stresses in 
jected at each application. It is there- 
fore very desirable not to permit the 
pitting to proceed longer than is neces: 
sary to indicate the maximum outlin¢ 
over which the surfaces will eventual] 
have to be protected. 

Cast Steel 

Pitting on cast steel is now bein; 
covered in nearly all cases at an early 
stage with stainless steel applied direc' 
to the parent metal by electric arc 
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On cast steel vanes where considerable 
pitting has been found at the end of the 
first year’s service, the surfaces have 
been covered with one application of 
stainless steel without regard toward 
establishing normal contours but with 
an eye toward maintaining all new sur- 
faces under the original lines. After two 
years of normal operation after the 
welding very little pitting has been 
found, the surfaces on some vanes not 
being attacked enough to obliterate the 
grinding tool marks made at the com- 
pletion of the welding job. For a ceil- 
ing weld, less material is lost when a 
blanket of mild steel is placed on the 
parent metal first, the stainless steel 
being applied on the mild steel sur- 
face much more readily with less time 
and much less loss of rod. 
Metalizing 

A successful job of metalizing a com- 
plete turbine where two or more run- 
ners are involved, makes it necessary 
that this difficult operation be performed 
as many times as there are various 
patches or areas to be repaired. The 
secret of its successful application, as 
we have experienced, depends upon ob- 
taining first the irregularities on the 
surface that are essential to a proper 
keying of the new thin metal surface, 
since the bond is purely mechanical. 
The preparation of the parent metal 
surface is accomplished by steel shot 
blasting and avoiding, before applying 
the molten blast, all oxidation at the 
surface. It is important that the appli- 
cation of the molten metal be at proper 
angles to surface, at the right distances 
and at proper air velocities. We have 
successfully metalized bronze runner 
vane surfaces, cast steel and plate steel 
seal rings where the water velocities 
and speeds were comparatively high. 
However, where the application has 
been satisfactory, it has been accom- 
plished only by dismantling com- 
pletely, and steel shot blasting the steel 
surfaces that could not be prepared with 
a tool in the lathe, shaper or planer. 

On another entirely different turbine 
attempts were made to metallize bronze 
runners without dismantling and the 
process was in no way successful. This 
was attributed to the following: 

The surfaces were prepared by sand 
blasting, not by steel shot blasting; 
there was too much moisture within the 
turbine chambers, caused by vapor from 
the draft tube and from a down blast 
of air from the penstock; there was in- 
sufficient preparation for carrying away 
dust. 

The proper application of molten 
metal by the air blast process is, we 
find, accomplished more successfully 
when each surface to be repaired is 
carried through from the beginning to 
the end before starting repairs on adja- 
cent vanes or other surfaces. 
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Incidentally considerable application 
of metallizing has been very success- 
fully made on our system on pump 
shafts, turbine shafts, steel pins in gate 
assemblies, shaft surfaces under stuff- 
ing boxes, where it has been possible to 
place the work under a tool as in a 
lathe, shaper or planer where the proper 
undercut interlocking surface can be 
provided and the application of the 
molten surface made before any indi- 
cation of oxidation has been possible. 

Metalizing is being used to some ex- 
tent to resist corrosion on flat surfaces 
as on steel tanks, structural steel, etc., 
where the softer metals—namely, lead, 
tin, zinc, cadmium and aluminum—give 
the best results. The harder metals such 
as stainless steel, monel, copper, bronze, 
etc., it is thought, would not be prac- 
ticable for this purpose, because of the 
blanket thickness and the polish re- 
quired making them prohibitive in cost. 


Discussion 


C. A. CRAWFORD (in answer to ques- 
tion) : No. The Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
does not do metalizing. We have manu- 
factured some turbines with mild steel 
and worked it down. 

A. VitstruP: There is a contractor 
in Vancouver, B. C., who does this 
work. 

(Other speakers brought out the fact 
that there are also such contractors in 
Spokane and in Portland. The outfit in 
Portland does not go outside the shop 
except on special occasions, and it does 
not guarantee its work outside the shop. 
The Metalizing Co. of America, Los 
Angeles, will go any where in the 
United States to do this work.) 


Protective Coatings 
For Hydro Structures 


By L. J. POSPISIL 
Washington Water Power Co. 


N spite of great progress in chemical 

science during the last two or three 
decades, it must be admitted that no 
comparable advance has been made in 
saving our iron from attack and disin- 
tegration. It is true that alloys or iron 
resistant to corrosion are available com- 
mercially. But for economic reasons, 
they are out of the reckoning for such 
structures as we are now considering. 

It is still hoped that some cheap ingre- 
dient or alloy, rendering iron resistant 
to rusting, will be found, or that some 
simple surface treatment will bring 
about this result. But pending such 
happy outcome, not on the horizon as 
yet, we shall have to continue to deal 
with palliatives and retardants that 
leave a lot to be desired. 
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It has long been known that rusting 
of the general run of mild steel, of 
which most engineering structures are 
made, may be prevented in one of two 
ways: by completely excluding water 
from the metal, or by creating a slightly 
alkaline condition surrounding the iron 
surface. The first is strictly a problem 
in waterproofing and has been the un- 
derlying principle in most of the at- 
tempts at protection. 

Here again man encounters certain 
tendencies in nature that make his plans 
difficult and checkmate many of his 
clever schemes and efforts. The first is 
the general instability of nearly every- 
thing found on this earth, from the 
hardest and toughest granite. All sub- 
stances tend to be affected by temper- 
ature, solvents or light radiations. These 
bring about changes which greatly alter 
and weaken the structure of the original 
material very often destroying the use- 
fulness for which it was at first selected. 

Another handicap is the fact that 
water is an almost universal solvent 
with some effect on nearly all sub- 
stances when reckoning over a long per- 
iod of time particularly when tempera- 
ture changes and light effects or other 
agencies are also at work. The end result 
of this is that our waterproofing prod- 
ucts are likely to have a limited life 
only, thus conforming to the almost uni- 
versal experience in nature. 

As a result of somewhat disappoint- 
ing experience, probably not much dif- 
ferent than what most systems can re- 
call, Washington Water Power Co. 
began in 1926 to apply to its penstocks 
a bituminous enamel coating. This was 
applied hot and to a very appreciable 
thickness, averaging about 14 in. 
detailed account of this procedure and 
experience up to that time was given 
before this Association by J. S. McNair 
in 1934.* As a preliminary, it dealt in 
considerable detail with the theory of 
steel corrosion and protection. Anyone 
confronted with the problem of steel 
penstock protection against corrosion 
may find it very much worthwhile to 
study what is set forth therein. 

Almost 14 years have elapsed since 
the first penstocks at Little Falls were 
coated with this enamel and 6 since the 
last application was made to the pen- 
stock at Chelan. Periodic examinations 
since have shown that in_penstocks 
where water velocities are not excep- 
tionally high the coating is in excellent 
condition, seemingly a durable job in 
waterproofing that is keeping water and 
moisture away from the metal. 

The Chelan penstock starts with a 
diameter of 14 ft. and is reduced by 
6-in. steps to a diameter 12-ft. 6-in., 
where it divides into two 9-ft.-diam. 
branches. In order that the large annual 


*Electrical West, June 1934. 
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storage in Chelan Lake be used up 
each year it is desirable and feasible to 
operate the two units in the Chelan 
Station with wide open gates, and the 
generators are able to carry continu- 
ously the maximum load which the tur- 
bines will develop. 


Longitudinal joints are for the most 
part quadruple - riveted, double - butt- 
strap type. The circumferential joints 
are in part single outside plate and in 
part both inside and outside plates. 
Rivets vary in diameter from 5% to 
13% in. 

For reasons easily understood, thick- 
est plates and maximum sized rivets are 
used at the lower end, where the head 
is high and the penstock diameter at 
a minimum. As a result the penstock 
interior surface is relatively rough par- 
ticularly at the lower end where the 
water velocities are at the maximum. 


In considering such velocities, we na- 
turally think first of the average value 
that is made up by dividing the volume 
of water by the cross-sectional area 
while knowing that velocity at pipe 
center is considerably greater than at 
the face of the cylindrical wall. Just 
what the fronting and trailing edges of 
quite thick plates and large rivet heads 
do to the water in the nature of local 
eddies and whirls and what local pres- 
sures and impacts may result is not 
known. However, isolated or limited 
areas have been found where the enamel 
or coating has been swept or scoured off 
and may be found piled in a sort of 
mass on the lee or trailing side of the 
projecting obstructions. 

To understand this behavior one 
should note that the enamel has prop- 
erties similar to sealing wax, brittle at 
ordinary temperatures, quite fluid at 
certain high temperatures and that the 
brittleness or ease of fracture is mani- 
fested when the material is subjected to 
large and sudden forces. 

When a heavy pressure is applied 
transversely to a stick of sealing wax 
it is likely to snap in two, but if this 
pressure be moderate and the time ex- 
tensive the stick may be bent into a U. 
Ice behaves in almost the same way. 

It is quite likely that this action is 
more pronounced at summer temper- 
atures of water. 

It will be recalled that before the hot 
enamel is applied to the metal surface 
the cleaned plate is first given a prim- 
ing coat which is made up of the 
powdered enamel, or similar material, 
dispersed in a solvent making up a 
rather thin bituminous paint. Appar- 
ently the bend between the metal and 
primer is stronger than between the 
primer and enamel as on these areas 
where the enamel has been removed 
the primer remains and so far has 
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been giving adequate protection as no 
rusting has been observed. 

One word of caution: the necessity 
of a good bond, primer to metal and 
enamel to primer, with total absence of 
porosity or “holidays.” If moisture can 
get to the metal, corrosion will start 
and continue under the film, which may 
thus become loosened and fail to give 
protection over large areas, even though 
a large part of the film has not been 
penetrated at all. The writer has been 
told of instances in holds of ships 
where the surface appearance of the 
coating was excellent but on closer ex- 
amination was found non-adherent with 
extensive rusting of metal under it. 

It is ventured as a good guess that 
most of those who have to deal with the 
maintenance of hydraulic structures of 
steel composition have acquired some 
familiarity with more recent coatings of 
a type that do not depend for their 
effectiveness as protectors of iron on 
complete imperviousness to water. One 
of these is said to contain an inhibiting 
agent which prevents the first union 
between the hydrogen ion and the iron 
even though some moisture be present. 
The product itself is in the nature of a 
grease, will not harden and may be 
applied to iron that may have a coat- 
ing of adherent rust. 

The material has lubricating proper- 
ties as well and it is also claimed that 
the surface to which it is applied need 
not be absolutely dry. It is produced 
and marketed by a very reputable con- 
cern and has a background of experi- 
ence extending over 20 years. Because of 
its non-drying qualities, it cannot be 
used where the parts coated with it 
have to be handled or have to with- 
stand a considerable amount of abra- 
sion. White this somewhat narrows the 
field in which it may be used, there is 
still a lot of room left for its applica- 
tion. 

We started some cautious experiment- 
ing with it in a particular field about 
two years ago, have extended it since 
and now plan to make some further 
applications as opportunity is presented. 

Another material has drying proper- 
ties so it forms a hard film but the 
drying process is said to be caused by 
molecular change termed polymeriza- 
tion in which no elements are taken in 
or given off. It is clained that the ve- 
hicle will penetrate rust and form a 
bond with the metal beneath but it would 
seem that there must be some limit to 
the thickness of the rust scale than can 
be thus penetrated. It is claimed that 
while the polymerized dry film will 
absorb up to 4% of water this water 
is chemically inactive so the underlying 
metal is not attacked. 

We have made some limited use of 
this product under very adverse condi- 
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tions and though the indications so 
far are quite favorable the writer does 
not feel justified as yet in making any 
definite conclusions or deductions from 
this use. 

It was the first intention of the writer 
to touch on other hydraulic structures 
of a power development such as head- 
gates, sluice gates and trash racks. but 
this opens up a rather broad field in 
which practically all types of coatings 
have been tried. 


Discussion 


L. J. Pospistz: (in answer to ques- 
tions as to the use of “No-Oxid”)— Our 
older manholes in streets had exposed 
steel rails supporting the roof. The steel 
was severely attacked. These have now 
been replaced by concrete roofs but 
they have been a good proving ground 
for protective coatings. We tried “No- 
Oxid” here and it seems to have 
promise. 

O. L. LeFever: We have used crude 
oil on the inside of cold circulating 
pipes with good success. 

R. S. Dantes: Lots of good paint 
has been spoiled by putting it on damp 
surfaces. 

E. A. Woopueap: A good applica- 
tion for “No-Oxid” is on submerged 
bolts and nuts. We surfaced them with 
“No-Oxid” before installing and then 
the nuts do not become frozen on and 
can be easily turned off. 

J. S. McNair: (in answer to a ques- 
tion about Biturine Enamel): Lack of 
bond between Biturine and the coated 
surface may be caused by the Biturine 
being applied too hot, or applying it 
on a damp surface. If it is put on at 
the right time and at the right tempera- 
ture, you get a good bond. 


Steam Production 


JOHN HOOPER 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
Discussion Leader 


Mr. Hooper opened this subject for 
discussion and called on John Bankus, 
Portland General Electric Co. 

Bankus: In the second half of last 
year we carried a heavy steam load, but 
toward the end of the year we began 
purchasing 10,000 kw. firm power from 
Bonneville plus some dump power 
This contract will step up to 20,000 kw. 
firm this year. This will have a bear- 
ing on the operation of our steam plant 
and make it more of a stand-by plant. 

We have one boiler equipped for 
hog fuel only. We will probably chang: 
this so it can be oil-fired. This wil! 
make it more efficient as a stand-by 
boiler and will speed up the time it 
can be brought onto the line. 
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A. Vitstrup: Our steam plant in 
Vancouver is used for stand-by only. 
We had no output from it in 1939. We 
keep one boiler under pressure using 
electric heat, and this takes from 80 to 
100 kw. 

This introduces problems of boiler 
maintenance. We have to pay particular 
attention to the boiler water since idle 
boilers are more subject to corrosion. 
We use only pure city water. 

G. M. Tripp: In Victoria, we coop- 
erate with the lumber industry for 
stand-by service. They have hog-fired 
and oil-fired boilers. 

Mr. Hooper: We had an idle turbine 
for a few months. When we turned it 
on, we found we had bearing trouble. 
We put in a block of cast iron and 
then had trouble lubricating it. We 
finally lubricated it with white lead and 
oil. 

We found a leakage on the third and 
sixth stage between the barrel and the 
diaphragm and repaired this by elec- 
tric welding. The turbine has chrome 
iron blades and we have very little pit- 
ting. 

J. F. Spease: A turbine shaft in Aber- 
deen became badly scored. They took 
the shaft to Seattle and had it built 
up by spraying on metal. This repair 
job is holding up well after two years. 
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Maintenance 
Schedules in 


Power Plants 


E. H. COLLINS 


Washington Water Power Co. 
Discussion Leader 


Mr. Couns said, “Our companies 
have a real operating job to do now to 
increase efficiency. An important phase 
of efficient production is adequate main- 
tenance and inspection to avoid costly 
shut downs. It is the purpose of this 
discussion to determine what the trend 
is among member companies as to pe- 
riodic examination, testing and mainte- 
nance of bearings or other parts of tur- 
bines.” 

J. P. Mepuin: We have trained main- 
tenance men in The Montana Power 
Co. with a maintenance schedule laid 
out for a year. We work on water 
wheels every six months. We test the 
acidity of oil regularly. Periodic inspec- 
tion pays. 

E. A. WoopHeEap: In the Idaho Power 
Co. we have no periodic time schedule 
on maintenance. The operators keep a 
log and take a record of bearing tem- 
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peratures. From this. they know when 
to take the machine out of service for 
inspection. 

Joun Bankus: Our maintenance 
schedule in Portland General Electric 
Co. is determined by load and water 
conditions. When there is plenty of 
water to carry our load on hydro, we 
inspect our steam units. In the low 
water season, we do our maintenance 
on the hydro units. 

R. S. Dantets: In The California 
Oregon Power Co. we have no regular 
schedule for inspection, but we look at 
the runners of our verticle units and 
also the Kingsbury bearings frequently. 
We find the verticle units need more 
attention. 

J. S. McNair: We have a regular 
schedule in Washington Water Power 
Co. We find some machines need at- 
tention about every six months while 
others can go a year. We know which 
ones these are from experience. 

A. VitstruP: B. C. Electric Railway 
Co. has a definite schedule for inspect- 
ing each part of the machine. 

Mr. Cours: I believe we will all 
find that we should set up a definite 
inspection and maintenance schedule as 
a means of avoiding serious and costly 
shut down, which will be more expen- 
sive than regular maintenance. 
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Better Meters and 
Periodic Tests 


By K. G. FINLEY 
Washington Water Power Co. 


ITH the expiration of the Tesla 

patents in 1910 the meter manu- 
facturing industry was thrown open to 
active competition with resulting im- 
provements in design that have pro- 
ducd for us today a meter that is cap- 
able of accuracies comparable to sec- 
ondary laboratory standards, and that 
is at least 15 years ahead of its maxi- 
mum utilization in residential service. 
But the essentials of the meter today 
are no different than those of 40 years 
ago. This is particularly true when we 
confine our discussion to the sources 
of errors affecting the calibration of a 
meter over a period of time and as re- 
vealed by “fas found” tests. 

Errors contributing to the slowness 
of a meter are caused by an increase in 
friction over that present at the time 
of calibration. The primary sources of 
friction are the lower bearing, upper 





bearing, register and dirt lodging be- 
tween the magnets and the disc, and 
dragging on the disc. Dirt may be of 
two sources—rust or scaling of paint 
and other foreign particles from the in- 
terior of the meter, and dirt from the 
outside. In addition there is the human 
element of proper cleaning and adjust- 
ment by the tester. 

A questionnaire sent to Meter Com- 
mittee members listed the above causes 
of slowness and asked their opinions as 
to the importance of each and whether 
they had been improved upon in the 
400%-load meter. Ten replies were 
received. These have been evaluated 
below on a point system based upon the 
numerical order in which the causes 
were placed. For example, if some one 
cause was considered the most import- 
ant by all reporting, that cause would 
have 10 points. 


Causes of Slowness Points 
LOUIE MEIDOTIIE 6 ais. 5k oes cv scans. zeal 
Foreign particles from inside (rust 
OMING GT, WICD oo. nines cae cc cece 27 
ON MUNTIE Ss iy cies wae ceci ede. «oes 35 
Ns cee alae ase eile asa < t.an ae 6 38 
Dart Gremt OblMe, . on. 6 icevcccccescs 39 
Improper cleaning and adjustment by 
NN Fads tne een Pore ei waes ss +o 50 


On the whole, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that these features have been 
improved upon, though the opinions 
were not unanimous, and it was evi- 
dent that more field experience is neces- 
sary. The purpose of this report was 
not to consider various types and makes 
of meters, but the grouping of all meters 
as used in the Northwest, and since the 
replies as to improvements were, in a 
number of cases, based on specific 
makes and types, no attempt will be 
made to tabulate these replies. 


Fastness of a meter is generally 
caused by weakening of the magnets 


*J. Hellenthal, Puget Sound Power 
Co., chairman; O. L. LeFever, Northwestern 
Electric Co., vice-chairman; members-at-large: 
G. E. Quinan, Puget Sound Power & Light Co.,; 
L. R. Gamble, The Washington Water Power 
Co.; and members of sub-committees on Appa- 
ratus and Design, Meters and Services, Systems 
Engineering, Operation and Maintenance. 
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F. Emery; 


L. E. Wiggans; Idaho Power Co., J. 
The Montana Power Co., E. W. Williams; 
Northwestern Electric Co., L. H. Kistler; Pacific 
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Sound Power & Light Co., C. S. Alger; Sangamo 
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Co., J. H. Stayner; The Washington Water 
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which in turn may be caused by nor- 
mal aging, shorts and overloads and 
lightning surges. In addition, excessive 
light load compensation for abnormal 
friction that later clears itself—in other 
words, improper cleaning and adjust- 
ing by the tester may also contribute to 
“as found” fastness. 

A questionnaire on this subject was 
also presented with the following re- 
sults. 


Causes of Fastness Points 
Normal aging of magnets.... Leora 
Weakening of magnets due to over- 
loads and shorts 
Improper cleaning and adjustment by 
DEE su xisccovnsperneee none eso 32 
Weakening of magnets due to lightning 36 


The opinions revealed more doubt 
as to improvement of this portion of 
the meter’s characteristics. In general, 
however, the members believe magnets 
are improved, but have no data or in- 


formation to support their beliefs. Prob- . 


ably the most correct summary of all 
opinions as to improvements affecting 
both the slowness and fastness is 
found in the following, expressed in 
one of the questionnaires: 

“No special investigations have been 
made. However, it is our opinion that 
with the improvement in top and lower 
bearings, magnets, dust proof housing, 
overload and temperature characteris- 
tics, new type meters can be depended 
upon to maintain accuracy for a longer 
period of time than the older types.” 

It would therefore appear that any 
advantage of extending the test period 
that may be gained from improvements 
in watt-hour meters is largely a matter 
of opinion to be decided upon by the 
individual meter engineer. However, 
while no derogatory statements were 
solicited nor were any received con- 
cerning the improved meters, the writer 
is of the opinion that outdoor metering 
has added hazards that require more of 
the meter than the former more pro- 
tected type of installation. One of these 
is the effect of high temperatures on the 
petroleum jelly used to lubricate the 
top bearing. The jelly works out under 
such conditions with two resulting ef- 
fects—one of which is to run down on 
the worm or pinion gear, gumming it 
to an extent that causes serious slow- 
ness on light load. The other is the 
collection of the jelly around the top 
pivot and its solidifying in cold weather 
to the extent that the meter may be 
from 10% slow to stopped on light 
load. 

Even though lightning was consid- 
ered the least important cause contrib- 
uting to the weakening of magnets, indi- 
cations are that where the practice of 
grounding the neutral conductor after 
it has passed into or through the meter 
socket is followed, it may become a 
problem even though lightning storms 
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Table I—Percentages of Meters in Various Speed Groups on 
As-Found Test 


(1924 COVERS THREE SYSTEMS, OTHER YEARS SIX SYSTEMS) 
L — —— 


| RL eee ee: 10%, 5 
100%, 1.82 2.31 86.56 8.55 1.84 

Os ee, AE 10%, 4.00 5.33 83.30 7.63 76 78,585 
100%, 70 2.30 87.51 8.96 54 

Nn so. st cw aednnn 10%, 3.54 5.14 84.66 6.14 52 52,875 
100%, 1.12 2.59 89.58 6.21 23 

WR Nixes cs santisbe 10%, 4.40 7.10 78.87 8.81 83 84,070 
100%, itl 2.14 88.47 7.77 38 


98-102%, 102-104% Over 104% No.of Meters 
79.65 10.82 1.68 16,868 








are not of unusual severity. This will 
be true unless copper plated or Almico 
magnets are used or unless some other 
method is devised to prevent this par- 
ticular fault. 

It was thought that it might be pos- 
sible to show an improved “as found” 
percentage in recent years due to the 
improved characteristics, and the ques- 
tionnaire therefore included a request 
for “as found” test results for the years 
1919-24-29-34 and 39. From the replies, 
it has been possible to make Table 1. 

The test results for 1929 show a 
marked improvement over 1924 even 
though it is not likely many later type 
or temperature compensated meters 
were in use at that time. While 1934 
showed a slight improvement, this was 
lost in 1939, even though approximately 
40% of the meters now in use are of 
the compensated type. Part of the fail- 
ure to show improvement may be due 
to a general increase in test period. 
For 1924 and 1929 the average was 
about five years; in 1934 it approached 
six years, and seven years would be 
about right for 1939. The above tab- 
ulation is not an average of extremes. 
since all companies agreed within fair 
limits. 

The change in magnet steel during 
the war may have been responsible for 
the poorer showings, particularly on 
the fast side, during 1922 to 1924 and 
the use of temperature compensated 
standards may have contributed to the 
better showing in 1929. However, com- 
pared to 1929, the general conclusion 
must be that if there has been any im- 
provement in meters that may be re- 
flected in “as found” test results, it 
has been fully utilized in an extended 
test period. 

While it has been stated that an 
extension of test period is largely a 
matter of opinion to be decided, this 
of course, is modified by the control 
placed by various state commissions. 
A resume of requirements in the North- 
west follows: 

Idaho has no state regulations concerning 
meter testing. 

Oregon requires a test before or within 
60 days after installation. There is no sched- 
ule for routine testing, but this is largely 
controlled by a provision requiring the utility 
to rebate the customer where a meter is found 
in excess of 2% fast. The rebate is limited 
to a six-month period unless a definite date 
as to the cause of error can be fixed. In addi- 
tion the utility is required to make a free test 


at the request of the customer not oftener 
than every twelve months. The utility may 
require a deposit in case of more frequent re- 
quest tests, the deposit to be refunded in case 
the meter is in excess of 2% fast. 

Utah rules require routine testing which for 
single phase meters to and including 50 amp. 
is on a five year periodic basis with a pro- 
vision that an inspection of a meter tested 
within two years of the regular periodic test 
shall be considered to be a periodic test. 
Provisions for request tests are similar to the 
Oregon rule except there are no definite re- 
bate requirements. Adjustment of bills is sub- 
ject to consideration by the Commission. 

A report on State requirements in Montana 
was not received and the writer apologizes 
for failing to obtain similar information from 


British Columbia. 

Washington, compared to Utah and Oregon, 
has prescribed stricter routine testing rules. 
A five year test period is required of all single 
phase meters 25 amperes and less, and three 
years on 50 ampere meters. The request test 
rule is about the same as for Oregon except 
that the utility is not required to adiust the 
bill unless the meter iis in excess of 4% fast. 

While a complete lack of regulations 
may be the most desired state of af- 
fairs, the Oregon rules appear to be 
the most logical by allowing freedom 
to the utility in designing an economic 
test schedule that may progress with 
improvements in equipment and tech- 
nique, and at the same time by per- 
forming their primary duty of protect- 
ing the public from overcharges. 

Before concluding this report there 
are certain theoretical considerations 
that may be of some worth. These arise 
from a study of “as found” test results 
and the question that occurs as to 
whether the newer improved meters 
should be judged by the standards 
established for the older uncompen- 
sated meters. The modern meter might 
be compared to a modern automobile. 
Even though considerable more car is 
purchased today for the same money. 
we would not think of driving with a 
broken spring or shock absorber even 
though the car may still be easier rid- 
ing and easier to handle than the car 
of twenty years ago. In other words, 
standards established 15 or 20 years 
ago should not be applied to equip- 
ment of today because the practical 
ability to produce the equipment estab- 
lished the standard, and equipment of 
today establishes its own standard. 

This has a still more practical appli- 
cation. On the basis of national aver- 
ages a meter 2% in error today wil! 
have the same effect on gross revenue as 
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a meter 3% in error 20 years ago. 
With the margin of profit narrowed 
considerably by increased taxes, a 
higher degree of integrity is demanded 
of meters than was necessary 20 years 
ago. 

A criterion of performance of today’s 
meters could be based upon possible 
errors of calibration. These errors are 
somewhat as follows: rotating stand- 
ard 0.3%, tester (personal error) ; 
0.3%, range of calibration (permis- 
sible limits of error in which meter is 
calibrated); 0.3%, variations in tem- 
perature (compensated—outdoor meter- 
ing); 0.3%, voltage error (changes in 
line voltage between test periods) ; 
0.3%, for a total of 1.5% possible 
error between test periods which may 
all add on the plus or minus side. In 
other words it could be possible to 
calibrate a modern meter and on re- 
calibration under different conditions, 
find the meter as much as 1.5% plus 
or minus when no actual change in 
registration has taken place. 


Because of lack of temperature com- 
pensation, larger voltage errors and 
calibration with standards not having 
temperature compensation, the meter of 
15 or 20 years ago, undoubtedly had a 
possible error of about 3.5%. There- 
fore, if test results are to be compar- 
able, the present-day meter should 
show as large a grouping between 1.5% 
plus and minus as the meter of 15 or 
20 years ago showed between 3.5% 
plus and minus. It should be borne in 
mind that the errors mentioned herein 
are possible errors and not probable 
errors. 

But in spite of the necessity for 
higher standards, the writer is of the 
opinion that the views previously ex- 
pressed herein that the improved meter 
will aid in extending the test period, 
will be sustained by a careful analysis 
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of test results. However, it is a question 
that may be worth extra effort to obtain 
a convincing answer. 


Reconstructin g 


Old Meters 


By L. H. KISTLER 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


URPOSE of this paper is to bring 

up-to-date the progress of the var- 
ious companies in reconstructing old 
meters for use on modern wiring de- 
vices and circuits. A questionnaire was 
sent to the member companies of the 
Association to obtain data on the prog- 
ress of their reconstruction program to 
Jan. 1, 1940. A summary of the replies 
follows, and where available a com- 
parison is made between the practices 


on Jan. 1, 1938. 


1. Do you convert old style meters 
to socket type? Yes, 11; No. 0 (1938: 
yes 8; no, 1). 

2. If so, what types and sizes are 
converted to socket type and total num- 
ber of each to January 1, 1940? Types: 
G-E I-14, I-16, I-20; West O.A., O.B., 
O0.C.; Sangamo H., H.C.; Duncan M-2, 
M-D. Sizes: 5 to 50 amp., 2-3-wire, 
single-phase. Quantities: total number 
converted 55,887 in 1938, 114,103 in 
1940. (1940 data estimated for 2 com- 
panies). 

3. Have costs changed materially 
since January 1, 1938? No. 

4. What new developments have 
been made to effect savings in labor or 
material in meter conversions ? 

(a) Die for crimping ends of cur- 

rent coils 

(b) Automatic drill and tapper 

(c) Eyelet setting plier 
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(d) Home-made plugs for sockets 

(e) Photo electric testing 

(f) Gage for checking meter disks 
and shafts for trueness 

(g) Die for forming nameplates 

(h) Press for tightening disks on 
shafts. 

5. Do you rewind or rebuild old 
style small capacity meters for use on 
larger loads or higher voltages? Yes, 
6; no, 5 (1940). 

6. Please list any money saving 
ideas that you have developed for use in 
changing meter capacities. 

(a) Change in iron in potential cir- 

cuit to increase torque. 

(b) Use of magnetic shunt plugs in 
potential magnet circuit to per- 
mit use of old 110 volt coils on 
220 volt circuits. 

(c) Make own current coils. 


Discussion 


L. H. KisTLer (in ‘answer to a ques- 
tion as to the type of jewel used): The 
tendency is now to go to the ball type 
jewel rather than the pivot. 

(The question was asked as to what 
was the percentage of sequence meters 
now in service among the member com- 
panies, and answers ranged from 20% 
to 64%.) 

KIsTLER: We have done some re- 
building of old 2-wire, 110-volt meters 
to make them into 3-wire, 220-volt 
socket-type meters. It has been a ques- 
tion with us whether this was justified. 
These rebuilt meters can be calibrated 
to 100%. We first used fish paper in- 
sulation but found the meters running 
up to 114% slow. We thought tempera- 
ture was affecting this so we tried in- 
sulating with mica stamped to the 
right size and thickness. Mica is not 
affected by heat and we believe we have 
eliminated this trouble. 
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Progress Report on 
Rural Planning 


By D. F, MISZ 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


NTENT of this report is to give a 

resume of the developments of over- 
all planning of transmission, substa- 
tion and distribution facilities of power 
systems which supply rural territory 
and to point the way toward an ulti- 
mate plan for economical and satisfac- 
tory service. The Overhead Systems 
Committee and the Electrical Apparatus 
Committee have in the past, or will in 


the future, go into the engineering de- 
tails pertaining to this subject and an 
effort has been made in this paper to 
keep away from such details as much 
as possible. The original report under 
this subject was presented by the Power 
Systems Engineering Committee in 1932 
and an attempt has been made to follow 
the same general outline in this paper. 

The rural territory supplied by the 
member companies of the Northwest 
Association can be divided roughly into 
three general classifications, as follows: 

A. Rich soil areas, usually without 
irrigation, where farms may average 
about five acres under intensive culti- 
vation. Houses will average about 10 
to 20 per mi., with a high percentage 


of cooking and water-heating load and 
with small power load, brooders, etc. 


B. Highly productive irrigated 
areas, using considerable power for 
pumping in addition to domestic use. 
Houses will average about 5 per mi. 


C. Dry-farming or less productive 
areas in which the farms are of con- 
siderable size, with principally domes- 
tic and small power loads. Houses will 
average | to 5 per mi. 





*O. L. LeFever, Northwestern Electric Co., 
chairman; B. C. Electric Railway Co., A. 
Vilstrup ; Idaho Power Co., H. R. Moore; The 
Montana Power Co., B. Hamilton; Pacific Power 
& Light Co. K. I. Davis; Portland General 
Electric Co., E. F. Anderson; Puget Sound 


Power & Light Co., R. Rader; Utah Power & 
Light Co., D. L. Brundige; The Washington 


Water Power Co., C. E. Cannon. 
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A questionnaire was submitted to 
each of the member companies request- 
ing data on present practices in serv- 
ing the three classes of rural territory. 
A high percentage of replies was re- 
ceived and was used as a basis for 
the preparation of this paper. Table I 
shows the features of four typical sys- 
tems in the Northwest. 


Transmission 


Transmission voltages are still gov- 
erned largely by the requirements of 
loads in cities and towns as they were 
in 1932 and will, undoubtedly, continue 
to be so governed for several years. 
Some of the companies have reported 
the use of lower transmission voltages 
for the heavier-loaded Class A terri- 
tory, indicating that the larger num- 
ber of substations required for this 
class of service makes it economically 
feasible to use a special secondary 
transmission voltage. Problems of volt- 
age control which arise from the use 
of these lower voltages, especially in 
localities of high load density such as 
may be found in areas adjacent to large 
cities, sometimes offset the savings real- 
ized in the lower substation investment. 
Extreme care should, therefore, be exer- 
cised in the selection of a secondary 
transmission voltage. 

The double source of transmission 
supply predominates for the Class A 
and B territory, either by the use of 
duplicate lines or the loop system, 
while single lines are the rule for Class 
C loads. Service continuity is coming 
to play a more and more important role 
in rural service, due to the almost uni- 
versal use of the radio, refrigerator, 
electric pumps and other appliances. 
Thus, we find that when the revenue 
justifies, the utilities are planning their 
systems to give maximum continuity of 
service. 

Transmission switching for all classes 
of rural service is still largely manual 
and will probably continue so until the 
loads justify the more expensive auto- 
matic switchgear. An infrequent outage 
of from 15 to 30 min. while manual 
switches are being manned and operated 
does not as a rule cause any great in- 
convenience in the rural areas, even to 
incubator or brooder loads, and until 
such time as the loads do justify greater 
service reliability it seems unnecessary 
to make the additional investment for 
automatic equipment. 


Substations 


The prevailing type of distribution 
substation is the outdoor wood-pole 


variety, though the trend is now toward 
the use of the steel structure. The ad- 
vantages of steel are, of course, its 
appearance, long life, small labor cost 
for erection, and nearly 100% salvage 
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in case of removal. Because of the small 
labor costs the steel structure is very 
little more expensive than the unsightly 
wood-pole substation. 

Our own company has, in the past, 
used a large number of wood-pole 
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and good voltage regulation being de- 
manded on such a large percentage of 
the rural lines, thus requiring the in- 
stallation of reclosing oil circuit break- 
ers, regulators, bypass switches, etc., it 
has become difficult to provide the neces- 
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Table I—Typical Northwest Rural Systems 


Company Number 1 2 3 4. 
Class of Territor 
Served . B A A, Band C Cc 
Ave. load per square mile.. 9 kw Not given Class A—I5 to 20 kw. 3 kw. 
Class B—I0 kw. 
Class C— 5 kw. 
Transm. voltage...........+. 45%, 66 kv. 55% Il kv. Rural areas served 100% 22 kv. 
55% 44 kv. 45%, 24 kv. from urban substa- 
tions or gen, sta- 
tions. 
Transm. supply...........0+. 70%, loop 1) kv. is 100% _——— 20% loop 
10% duplicate single line but 80% single 
20%, single can be fed 
from different 
subs. 
24 ~Xkv. 58, 
loop, 35% 
owt} - 
cate, 7% 
single 
Transm. switching........... 90%, manual 100%, automatic —— 90%, manual 


Type of substation.......... Outdoor stee! Steel 7 Outdoor wood 
pole 
Ave. cost of substation..... $15.00 per kw. Il kv — $33.00/kw. 
j $14.00/kw. 
24 kv. 
$12.50/kw. 
Automatic voltage 
regulation ........... os ae 90%, 80% Class A—40%, 5% 
i Class B—20% 
Class C—30% 
Distribution voltages........ 90%, 6.9/11 kv. 73% 2.4 kv. Class A—40% 11 kv. 70% 2.2 kv. 
10%, 2.3/4 kv. 25% 7.2 kv. —H0Y, b6bkv. 30% 6.6 kv. 
2% WN kv. Class B— 5% Il kv. 
—B5%, 6.6 kv. 
—l0% 2.3 kv. 
Class C—60% I! kv. 
—30%, 6.6 kv. 
_ 10% 2.3 kv. 
Primary ties bet. substations Yes Yes 60%, in Class A No 
; 20% inClassB 
Automatic reclosing switches Yes Yes Used in 10% of lines No 
in Classes A and C 
Time delay on automatic 
switches (sec.).........00s 60% 0-30-75 100% 0-20 12 to 15 — 
40%, 15-30-60 
Is difficulty experienced 
in coordinating branch 
line fuses with main line 
or sub. fuses or circuit : 
ee rrr eee Yes Some No Very little 
ls common neutral used , 
for primary and secondary Yes No. No, but is planned No 
for use in future for 
Class C territory 
ls common neutral increas- 
ing or decreasing......... Increase aa — — 
Are mont BF of eo 
formers used single or 
double primary oS Single Double Double Double 
Kva. of capacitors in use... 235* None None None 


*System reports satisfaction, plans future installations, others do not. None of the systems use either 
primary or secondary neutrals. All report fused primary branch lines, and such use of fuses increasing. 
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structures in rural areas. The transform- 
ers and associated equipment are 
mounted on a platform 18 ft. above the 
ground and step down from a second- 
ary transmission voltage of 13,000 to 
the distribution voltage of 2,300 or 


6.900. However, with service continuity 


sary space on platforms at a reason- 
able cost. We have, therefore, favored 
the use of steel substations during '¢- 
cent years with all equipment situated 
on the ground. If and when additions 
are necessary, it is a simple process ‘0 
extend the structure the required 
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amount to provide the necessary addi- 
tional space. 


Distribution 


A number of the companies report a 
high percentage of their rural distri- 
bution in the 6,900-volt-delta and 11,- 
000-volt-star class. With the greater 
load densities now encountered and the 
close voltage regulation demanded, this 
voltage is found to be far superior to 
the 2,300/4,000-volt class. Substations 
can be spaced farther apart and no 
operating difficulties are encountered 
which cannot be corrected by the use 
of modern equipment. The tendency 
during recent years has been to cut 
over rural 2,300/4,000-volt lines to 
6,900/11,000-volt, and as time passes 
the lower-voltage lines will be largely 
eliminated. 

Practically no primary and secondary 
networking was reported and very few 
of the companies reported the use of 
primary ties between substations. The 
scattered character of load and com- 
paratively small revenue in the Class 
B and C territory would probably make 
networking too costly, but systems in 
at least a portion of the more thickly 
populated Class A territory should be 
suited to networking. Radial systems 
are easily and economically converted 
to networks by gradual stages, and pro- 
vide voltage regulation and service con- 
tinuity consistent with the modern de- 
mands of service. 

Primary ties between substations 
can sometimes be used to a distinct 
advantage to remedy voltage troubles 
or improve service continuity. A de- 
scription of the method used to satisfy 
a recent complaint in our own com- 
pany, while not pertaining to a typical 
rural load, might serve to illustrate the 
advantages which may be expected from 
primary ties between substations. 

We were serving a 300-h.p. wound- 
rotor-type induction motor used on a 
coal mine hoist. This motor started 
under load from 12 to 15 times per 
hour and caused severe voltage fluctua- 
tions. The 11 mi. of 13-kv. line serving 
the load passed through a_ heavily 
wooded section of country and outages 
due to falling trees were quite frequent 
during stormy weather. A second 13-kv. 
line, 18 mi. long, served from a different 
substation, was used as an emergency 
source of power for the mine load, and 
while service continuity was better on 
this second line, voltage fluctuations 
were still to great and affected lighting 
loads to such an extent that it could 
not be used as the permanent feed for 
the mine. However, by the simple pro- 
cess of connecting the two 13-kv. lines 
together through a set of fuses, thus 
paralleling the two substations, we 
found that voltage fluctuations were de- 
creased from a maximum of 16% to a 
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maximum of 5%. The hazardous 11-mi. 
line would be automatically discon- 
nected by the fuses in case of trouble, 
leaving the mine still operating on the 
18-mi. line. Therefore, a substation tie 
solved a voltage and service problem at 
a cost far less than. would have been 
required for any other method. 

The use of automatic reclosing feeder 
switches and fused primary branch 
lines was reported by many of the com- 
panies indicating the trend toward bet- 
ter service continuity. Very few re- 
ported the use of the common neutral 
for both primary and secondard al- 
though it was indicated that its use 
is on the increase. Because of the large 
number of grounds required for the 
common primary and secondary neu- 
tral there is sometimes considerable in- 
terference trouble with rural telephone 
systems. Until such time as this diff- 
culty can be corrected its use will, un- 
doubtedly, be restricted. 

Very few capacitor installations were 
reported. However, a few of the com- 
panies indicated they were planing 
future installations, and those com- 
panies reporting present installations 
had experienced no difficulties with 
their operation. Because of the many 
satisfactory installations in the East, 
it might be well for engineers to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of capacitors as 
a means of correcting voltage troubles 
before other methods are used. Often- 
times a comparatively small investment 
in capacitors will make it possible to 
defer larger investments for some years 
to come. 

While no information was requested 
from the member companies pertaining 
to the use of the step-voltage regulator, 
this piece of equipment has done much 
to improve voltage conditions in rural 
areas during the past five years. Because 
of its low cost and simplicity of oper- 
ation it can be used on circuits whose 
revenue heretofore has not justified 
automatic voltage regulation. Due con- 
sideration should always be given the 
use of this form of voltage control when 
voltage problems arise on rural sys- 
tems. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that utilities through- 
out the Northwest are making a credit- 
able showing toward improving serv- 
ice in rural areas through the use of 
modern ideas and equipment. Such 
equipment, however, if not tied in to 
a well coordinated system plan, may 
lead to investments which cannot be 
economically justified. 

Therefore, if it has not already been 
done, the utilities should design a model 
system for each area which they serve, 
looking as far into the future as may 
be reasonable. Consideration should be 
given to the use of networks, ties be- 
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tween substations, capacitors, step-volt- 
age regulators, common neutral sys- 
should be made to fit into this ultimate 
tems, etc., and all future improvements 
plan. Such a method of approach will 
eliminate to a large extent the tendency 
to allow a system to grow along the 
lines of least resistance and will ulti- 
mately create a system best suited to 
the needs of the territory which it 
serves. 


Discussion 


Lee Cook: One major objection to 
the wood-pole substation structures 
built a long time ago is that they are 
unsightly. 


Henry Berk: One of the chief ad- 
vantages of steel substation structures 
with the equipment on the ground, as 
pointed out in Mr. Misz’ paper, is that 
you can build on to such structures 
with comparatively little cost. 


A. B. CAMPBELL: With regard to the 
use of multi-grounded neutral, a hear- 
ing in Iowa brought out the fact that 
this system created no disadvantage 
from the standpoint of relations with 
telephone companies. 


O. L. LEFEvER: We can probably 
force the telephone lines to make cor- 
reaction, but in the case of farmers’ 
lines we sometimes do not want to do 
this for fear of creating bad public re- 
lations. Also, these lines are frequently 
insufficiently financed and have no 
money to make the correction. 


A. E. Bonn: When two lines are tied 
together by fuses it would be possible 
to get single-phase on a 3-phase line. 


D. F. Misz: We obviate this by feed- 
ing both the ends of such a line. 


R. R. Ries: With reference to manual 
switching, sometimes you can’t get at 
the manual switches soon enough. The 
REA’s in our territory are going to au- 
tomatic fusing. 


R. S. Danrets: With reference to 
large motors on rural lines starting 
under load, we had a 440-volt motor on 
a rock quarry. When it stalled it pulled 
540 amp. The swing was too fast for 
the regulator, so we corrected the trou- 
ble by installing a capacitor. 

Joun Bankus: We have a 24-kv. line 
with saw mills on it. A series capaci- 
tor smooths out the fluctuation. 

LEE Cook: We will probably have to 
look forward to the time when we will 
of necessity loop our circuits, but I 
know of an 80-mi.-long radial feeder. 
which, properly fused, has operated all 
right. We should choose the most eco- 
nomical means taking into considera- 
tion the service on the line. 
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Breaker Inspection & 
Maint’nce Schedules 


By R. H. JOHNSON 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


T IS my endeavor to establish a 

schedule which could be followed by 
any company. This, you no doubt will 
agree, is difficult. 

Oil circuit breakers are the key to 
any schedule for station equipment, 
forming the basis on which the fre- 
quencv of inspection is determined for 
station equipment in general. 

Several of the member companies 
state that annual inspection of all equip- 
ment is general practice. One member 
company who has established a more 
definite program of inspection submits 
the following procedure. 

It reports that oil circuit breakers 
are overhauled every six months, the 
contacts dressed or replaced if neces- 
sary, the oil filtered if found bad, and 
other repairs made if required. It is 
assumed that this six-month inspection 
includes all breakers regardless of volt- 
age rating. Also, it is their practice to 
examine and overhaul if necessary any 
oil circuit breaker which has tripped 
out on one short circuit. Further, this 
company has a definite schedule of fil- 
tering oil in transformers. It filters the 
oil in outdoor transformers in the sum- 
mer, and a dielectric test of the oil is 
made six months later. Indoor trans- 
formers are filtered in the winter and 
tested in the summer. As a result of 
this routine filtering, the oil is kept in 
good condition without sludging, and 
also is prevented from becoming too 
viscid. Motor bearings and mechanical 
equipment are overhauled or inspected 
three times a year. A special crew of 
several men is employed for this inspec- 
tion and maintenance work. The crew 
is equipped with a special trailer or. 
which is permanently mounted the fil- 
tering equipment, storage tanks for 
transil oil, and a small derrick. The 
trailer is hauled from»station to station 
as the schedule requires. 

Another company reperts that oil 
circuit breakers are given a thorough 


overhaul once a year but that breakers 
which were built previous to 1932, are 
inspected after one or more short cir- 
cuits. Other breakers are allowed to ex- 
ceed the yearly period of overhaul if 
it has been found that there is very 
little burning of the contacts or carbon- 
ization of the oil. It also reports that all 
breakers are operated once each month 
as a check of the mechanism, except cer- 
tain types on which a weekly check has 
been found necessary. 


Several other companies report in- 
spection and maintenance of oil circuit 
breakers in a general way only. How- 
ever, it seems to be general practice to 
overhaul the equipment once a year and 
to make an inspection after every severe 
short circuit wherein the breaker shows 
distress. 

Puget Sound Power & Light covers 
its inspection and maintenance as fol- 
lows. 

All equipment in major stations, in- 
cluding oil circuit breakers and asso- 
ciated equipment, is cut out of service 
and thoroughly inspected at least once 
during each three-month period. The oil 
circuit breaker equipment in less im- 
portant stations is inspected and over- 
hauled once each year. Inspection con- 
sists of cleaning the bushings and oil 
gages, examining connections for loose- 
ness or corrosion, checking the mechan- 
ism for flaws, loose nuts, broken or 
missing cotter keys, stiff toggles, and 
worn bearings, and the bearings and 
mechanisms are lubricated. Rust is re- 
moved where it is evident and spotted 
with a metal primer and later painted. 
The oil circuit breaker is then closed 
by remote control and tripped by the 
closing of the relay contacts. In case 
the breaker is equipped with automatic 
reclosing mechanism it is tripped out 
through the relays the required number 
of times to complete its cycle of re- 
closing operation. 

The frequency of the above inspec- 
tion may be changed to monthly where 
deemed advisable, such as in the case 
of oil circuit breakers on _ rotating 
equipment which are operated fre- 
quently and very often receive rough 
treatment. The above general inspection 
is made by regular operators in attend- 
ed stations. In unattended stations the 


inspection is performed by regular in- 
spectors employed for the purpose. No 
maintenance work is done by these in- 
spectors except extremely minor re- 
pairs or adjusting. 

When the quarterly inspection is 
made on oil circuit breakers of the 
2,300- and 4,500-volt class, the tanks 
are lowered and the contacts dressed. 
If the breaker has received one or more 
operations through a fault, and shows 
distress, it is taken out of service at 
once for an overhaul. 

In the higher voltage classes the oil- 
circuit-breaker tanks are never lowered 
nor the contact assemblies examined 
except when overhauled. The overhaul 
period is determined on a definite num- 
ber of interruptions from line faults. 

Transformer inspection consists of 
cleaning and inspecting the bushings 
for leaks or cracks and loose connec: 
tions. Conservator-type transformers 
are inspected for low oil, dirty oil gage 
glasses, water in the conservator drain 
pit, high oil in the explosion neck, and 
gasket leaks. Inert-air gas-ceiled trans- 
formers are inspected quarterly and 
tested for oxygen content twice a year. 


All regulators are checked and tested 
once each month. City substation regu- 
lators are inspected every three months 
and the suburban once a year. Inspec- 
tion consists of oiling the mechanism. 
checking the operation of the automatic 
equipment and testing the oil. 

Other equipment, such as instrument 
transformers, disconnecting switches. 
busses, is inspected at the same time as 
the breaker equipment. 

Protective relays controlling oil cir- 
cuit breaker operations are inspected 
and tested once each year for accuracy 
of operation. They are cleaned, and the 
contacts dressed, bellows oiled, etc. 

Control batteries are inspected each 
month by taking individual cell read- 
ings and gravity tests. 
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In view of the thought given this sub- 
ject by the various companies report- 
ing, it is evident that there is a definite 
need for regular inspection and routine 
maintenance of station equipment. and 
more particularly oil circuit breakers. 
I, therefore, submit a plan by which a 
schedule can be established. However. 
this schedule would necessarily be va- 
ried somewhat for the individual com- 
pany concerned. Oil circuit breakers 
vary so greatly in size, use, importance 
and ability to perform with a minimum 
of maintenance that it is necessary to 
analyze each case individually. This I 
have attempted to do in as brief, yet in 
as clear manner as possible. 

I believe, in general, that oil circuit 
breakers can be divided into two classes 
and treated separately: (1) the 7,500- 
volt and lower voltages; (2) the higher 
voltages. The lower-voltage type by rea- 
son of size and use can be considered 
as coming under a routine inspection 
and constitutes a more or less routine 
operating problem. The higher-voltage 
breakers in most instances are difficult 
to take out of service and costly to dis- 
assemble for contact inspection because 
of requiring in general more help than 
is normally employed for operating 
purposes. In many cases specialized 
mechanics are required. 

Therefore, inspection becomes an 
overhaul problem because the contacts 
and contact assemblies are never in- 
spected until a general overhaul is 
deemed necessary. It would, therefore, 
seem proper to establish a definite 
schedule based on a_ predetermined 
number of interruptions caused by line 
faults, and this number of interruptions 
should be based on several factors 
which are essential to safe operation 
of equipment and continuity of service. 

To determine the number of opera- 
tions a certain breaker can stand be- 
fore an overhaul, it would be essential 
to have an acquaintance with that par- 
ticular piece of equipment, and its abil- 
ity to perform. This can best be accom- 
plished by keeping a history record. 
The record can be in the form of a log 
book, file cards, or a loose leaf. The 
record should be kept by the one who 
does the inspection or is directly re- 
sponsible for the inspection of the 
equipment. It should include the num- 
ber of operations, the severity or nature 
of the operation, the condition of the 
breaker as found on each inspection, 
and a complete story of what was done 
at overhaul periods. The record can be 
expanded for other purposes, such as: 
a guide for ordering new parts or main- 
taining a supply of spare parts. The 
prime reason, however, is to furnish 
information by which an_ overhaul 
schedule can be set up for each oil cir- 
cuit breaker of the higher voltage class. 

However, the following factors may 
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have a bearing on establishing a definite 
number of interruptions based on abil- 
ity only. The first would be the impor- 
tance of the load dependent on the 
breaker’s continued operation without 
failure. For example, a breaker on an 
important interconnected transmission 
line, heavily loaded, would necessarily 
be expected to be given a higher fac- 
tor of safety than a similar-voltage 
breaker on a branch transmission line 
of much less load. The second factor 
would be the breaker’s duty and its 
rated interrupting capacity. Knowing 
the per cent of duty normally imposed 
on the breaker would give an indication 
of the magnitude of the faults recorded. 
A third factor would be the age of the 
breaker, as, through years of use, vital 
mechanical parts become crystalized 
and deteriorated tending to cut down 
the ability of the breaker to withstand 
automatic operations. 

In addition to the occasional over- 
haul mentioned above, it is advisable to 
cut the breaker out at least every three 
months and wipe off the bushings, in- 
spect and oil the operating mechanism, 
check the condition of the oil and op- 
erate the breaker through the relay 
contacts. Once a year an additional 
check could be made to determine the 
ability of the breaker to operate through 
its protective relay equipment by pass- 
ing sufficient current through each 
phase of the switch to permit it to re- 
lay out. 

The lower-voltage breakers could be 
treated in much the same manner, but 
it will be found, by reason of size, ac- 
cessibility, age, and the use to which 
they are subjected, that a regular quar- 
terly inspection should be made, and in 
some cases a monthly inspection. Gen- 
erally, it is possible to do all mainte- 
nance work necessary at the time of 
inspection. 

Oxidation of contacts on breakers 
and disconnecting switches is a prob- 
lem which can be overcome by the use 
of silver contacts either purchased or 
applied in the field. One member com- 
pany is experimenting with inexpensive 
portable silver-plating equipment. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that if 
the above facts are considered and 
adapted to the system requirements of 
the individual company concerned, it 
will be possible to establish the basis 
of an inspection and maintenance sched- 
ule for oil circuit breakers and similar 
equipment. 


Discussion 


J. HELLENTHAL (in answer to a ques- 
tion about silver plating contacts): The 
voltage is important in silver plating. 
If it is too high, you get a spongy de- 
posit. About 2 volts is the proper 
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voltage to get a dense deposit of from 
0.002 to 0.004 in. thick. Also the con- 
tacts should be clean before plating. 
If they are not clean, the silver will 
strip off in a few operations. 

A. Vitstrup: B. C. Electric Railway 
Co. has a regular procedure for main- 
tenance as outlined in the paper. We 
have a regular crew which is kept busy 
all the time travelling a regular route 
designed to save travel time. We have 
a separate crew to inspect every oil cir- 
cuit breaker that opens under certain 
conditions. We have this separate crew 
so as not to interrupt the regular main- 
tenance schedule. 

J. HELLENTHAL: Most oil circuit 
breakers will heat when they operate. 
Before we tried silver plating, we had 
to replace the contacts. Now we find 
that the silver plating makes the con- 
tact run cool. We have not tried plat- 
ing disconnecting switch contacts. 

J. A. Hooper: We have tried graph- 
ite in a solution with carbon tetra- 
chloride for disconnecting switches. 
This sticks to the copper and serves 
fairly well. 

J. HELLENTHAL: We have used a 
combination of graphite and oil. This 
lubricates the contact. 


Test—Maintenance 


Of 110-kv. Bushings 


By J. P. MEDLIN 
Montana Power Co. 


HERE are in service on Montana 

Power Co.’s system quite a large 
number of  porcelain-roof bushings 
which were placed in service as long 
ago as 1910 and 1911. These are mainly 
the oil-filled, OB Cat. No. 12879, 110- 
kv. While they have given remarkably 
good service for 30 years, they have cer- 
tain features of design which make it 
difficult to maintain them in good con- 
dition. For instance, there is no means 
of draining the oil from the bottom ex- 
cept by breaking the oil seal with the 
clamping nut. If this is done it is prac- 
tically impossible to remake an oil-tight 
joint without removing the bushing and 
thoroughly cleaning the gasket area. 
Another source of oil leakage is the 
joint between the top and bottom halves 
of the porcelain. This is cemented with 
litharge, which many years of contact 
litharge, which, after many years of 
contact with oil, gradually becomes im- 
pregnated and finally leaks. 

The greatest danger to the bushing 
is its tendency to breathe, because of 
the expansion and contraction of its 
oil contents so that the oil gradually 
picks up moisture from condensation to 
a point where it will eventually break 
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down if it is not drained and recondi- 
tioned. In a group of six bushings re- 
cently reconditioned, we found mois- 
ture in all, varying from a_ few 
ounces to a pint and a half. These bush- 
ings had been filled with oil at regular 
intervals and had been in service on our 
102-kv. system. 


Because of the large number of sim- 
ilar bushings in service and the fact 
that they will continue to function 
safely if properly maintained, we de- 
veloped a method of rehabilitation 
which promises to remove the more im- 
portant defects. This method consisted 
of providing: a means of drainage from 
the bottom without breaking the oil 
seal, a small conservator tank on the 
top to prevent the entrance of moisture. 


As shown in Fig. 1, a hollow nut 
was used for the top and bottom clamp- 
ing. Each nut is tapped for two 14-in. 
pive connections. Using a long ¥%-in. 
drill we were able to drill a number 
of holes through the inside flange of 
the clamping stud to permit the oil to 
flow down alongside the stud. A thin 
cork gasket impregnated with G-E No. 
1285 Glyptal cement was used for the 
seal. 

The old litharge at the joints was re- 
moved with a small chisel and rece- 
mented successfully. Care must be 
taken in obtaining the proper quality 
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of litharge. Also, the glycerine should 
be pure and reasonably free from mois- 
ture. 

The repairs made cost approximately 
$40 per bushing. Since we can reason- 
ably expect many additional years of 
trouble-free service for these old bush- 
ings the expenditure is entirely justi- 


fied. 


Testing 


Since it has been fully demonstrated 
that bushings of this type must be 
placed on a regular maintenance sched- 
ule, and because of the expense and 
difficulty of draining and removing 
them, it is desirable that some accurate 
method of testing them in place be de- 
vised. 

C. R. Davis, a member of Montana 
Power’s engineering staff, has been con- 
ducting a large number of tests on bush- 
ings using the Roller-Smith Hipot Bush- 
ing and Insulation Tester. He reports 
quite accurate results with this device 
in checking a group of 350 bushings, 
this group representing practically all 
types now in use on system. 

With this device it is first necessary 
to obtain a curve obtained from the 
bushing under test. In testing the bush- 
ing mentioned in the first part of this 
paper he first obtained the normal 
curve and then, by adding small quanti- 
ties of water at intervals, was able to 
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Fig. 2 


detect the presence of the moisture with 
the device. Test curves appear in Fig. 


2. 


In testing an indoor condenser-type 
bushing without rainshield, he found an 
imperfect curve, indicating an abnormal 
condition. Upon investigation it was dis- 
covered that the bushing surface had 
been splashed with aluminum paint. 
Following removal of this paint the 
test curve became normal. 


It must be emphasized that in making 
tests of the various types of bushings 
care and experience are essential to 
properly interpreting the curves. Curves 
of the different types differ radically in 
form but should conform closely in the 
same types. From Davis’ experience to 
date he believes it possible to antici- 
pate bushing weaknessses and prevent 
failure in at least 90% of the cases. 


Discussion 


J. P. MEDLIN (in answer to a que-- 
tion as to how effective is the Roller: 
Smith Hipot bushing and _ insulator 
testor in indicating the nature of the 
trouble): When we get an indication 
from the Hipot testor, we can general!) 
repair the bushing. We clean and 1- 
varnish it. We are referring here to tie 
indoor bushing not to the outdoor ty 
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with rain shield. An oil-filled bushing 
will bleed, which means it will take 
in moisture. 

C. R. Davis: We have found outdoor 
type bushings, compound filled, into 
which moisture has seeped from the 
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top. This caused the test curve to be 
off standard. 

We had one case where we tested an 
out door switch that had been giving 
radio trouble. We found the test curve 
on the crossarm to be the same as the 
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curve on the first insulator, so we knew 
something was wrong. We found the pin 
shorted through the insulator. 

The Roller-Smith Hipot testing in- 
strument seems to be superior to any 
other. 





Code Revisions 


By A. B. CAMPBELL 
Edison Electric Institute 


MONG changes to appear in the 

1940 Edition of the National Elec- 

trical Code, the following are of interest 
to power companies. 


National Electric Code 


1. New tables for allowable current- 
carrying capacities were approved. 
These are based on research conducted 
by the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association and were reported at 
the AIEE winter convention in January. 
The types of wire for which new tables 
have been prepared are as follows: 


a. code grade rubber; maximum 
temperature 50°C. 

b. performance grade rubber; max- 
imum temperature 60°C. 

c. heat-resistant grade rubber; max- 
imum temperature 75°C. 


d. varnished cambric type VB, AVB. 


and SNA; maximum _tempera- 
ture 85°C. 

e. asbestos varnish cable, type 
AVA; maximum _ temperature 
110°C. 


f. impregnated asbestos type AI; 

maximum temperature 125°C. 

g. asbestos type A; maximum tem- 

perature 200°C. 

In connection with these new current- 
carrying-capacity tables, another new 
table requires the application of de-rat- 
ing factors to the current-carrying ca- 
pacities given in the table where more 
than three conductors are installed in 
one conduit. 


2. The following types of thin-wall 

insulation wires were approved: 

a. Conductors having a_heat-resis- 
tant rubber insulation (type RH) 
with a wall thickness of 1/32 in. 
for Nos. 14, 12 and 10 AWG, 
and having a flame retarding and 
moisture-resisting fibrous cover- 
ing to be used in place of 
Type R wire. 

b. Latex 


insulated wire was ap- 


proved in sizes of Nos. 14, 12 and 
10 AWG for rewiring purposes 
only, and where it is impracticable 
to increase the size of the exist- 


ing raceways due to structural 
conditions. 

c. Synthetically-insulated —thin-wall 
insulation was approved for re- 
wiring to meet increased load 
under conditions where space is 
not available in the existing race- 
ways for conductors having the 
usual thickness of insulation. 

Both latex and synthetically-insulated 
wiring were approved for temperatures 
of 60°C. and 600 volts respectively. 

3. For rewiring purposes, the con- 
duit fill requirements were modified to 
permit 60% fill when the conduit is 
occupied by one conductor, 40% when 
occupied by two conductors, and 50% 
when occupied by three or more. 

4. A rule was approved which does 
not become effective until Nov. 1, 1941, 
specifying the type of branch-circuit 
fuses that will be permitted. In addi- 
tion to this, a special technical com- 
mitee was appointed to study further 
the matter of branch-circuit fuses with 
a view to bringing out a design, if 
necessary, which can be made by various 
manufacturers and which will be inter- 
changeable between different makes as 
well as with the present Edison base. 

Covered-neutral cable continues to 
have the status it previously had, name- 
ly, that it is listed by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for trial installation pur- 
poses and, where local inspection au- 
thorities permit, may be installed on 
that basis. 

Safety Code 


The new edition of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code will consist of two 
sections and six parts as follows: Sec- 
tion 1, Definitions; Section 9, Methods 
of Protective Grounding: Part 1, Sta- 
tions and Substations; Part 2, Overhead 
and Underground Supply and Com- 
munication Lines; Part 3, Utilization 
Rules; Part 4, Operating Rules; Part 5, 
Radio Installations; and Part 6, Electric 
Fences. All of the above sections and 
parts have been approved by the Sec- 
tional Commitee except Part 2, which 
has been delayed due to extensive con- 
siderations necessary on account of cer- 
tain proposed changes in climatic load- 
ings and strength requirements. 

For the first time, the NES Code rec- 
ognizes in the rules in Section 9, the 








interconnection of lighting arresters and 
the neutral of secondary circuits. 

Climatic loading assumptions have 
been changed from 1%-in. ice and 8 |b. 
of wind in heavy loading territory to 
l4-in. ice and 4 |b. of wind. In medium 
loading territory, the assumptions of 
14-in. ice and 8 |b. of wind have been 
changed to 14-in. ice and 4 lb. of wind. 
In the light loading territory, the as- 
sumptions have been changed from no 
ice and 12 lb. of wind to no ice and 
9 lb. of wind. These values apply to 
transverse loading only. For conductor 
loading, the over-all result remains sub- 
stantially as in the present code. This 
is brought about by adding a constant 
to the resultant loading from those 
mentioned above so that the longitudinal 
or conductor loading remains substan- 
tially unchanged. As a matter of fact, 
the present sag and tension curve can, 
in practically all cases, be used as the 
difference between the two methods of 
conductor loading assumptions is within 
the accuracy of conductor stringing. 

In addition to the changes in climatic 
loading assumptions, there has also been 
some change in the boundary lines be- 
tween loading districts; also the three 
grades of supply line construction, 
namely A, B and C, are replaced with 
two grades, A and C. 

Substantial increases in clearance re- 
quirements have been made which apply 
mainly to spans in excess of about 150 
ft. This is due to the fact that since 
the present code was adopted, long 
spans of small size conductors with 
relatively high tensile strength have 
come into extensive use, making it nec- 
essary to increase the clearances for 


* M. T. Crawford, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., chairman; S. B. Clark, Northwestern 
Electric Co., vice-chairman; B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Co., W. G. Murrin; The California Oregon 
Power Co., S. M. Bullis; Eastern Oregon Light 
& Power Co., J. H. King; General Electric Co., 
L. R. Elder; Hermiston Light & Power Co., 
John A. Clarke; Idaho Power Co., H. M. Jones; 
The Montana Power Co., M. E. Buck; Mountain 
States Power Co., G. McClellan; Oregon Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau, F. D. Weber; Pacific Power 
& Light Co., J. E. Yates; Portland Chief Elec- 
trical Inspector, L. W. Going; Portland General 


Electric Co., F. H. Murphy; Preston Shaffer 
Milling Co., M. L. Watts; Soap Lake Utilities 
Co., Paul L. Fowler; Telluride Power Co., Paul 


P. Ashworth; Uintah Power & Light Co., M. E. 


Lundberg; Utah Power & Light Co., J. H. 
Stayner; Washington Gas & Electric Co., Robert 
Protheroe; Washington Surveying & Rating Bu- 
reau, 4A. Pattont; The Washington Water 
Power Co., L. R. Gamble; West Coast Power 
Co., Henry Berk; Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co., P. B. Wilfley. 
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this type of construction in order to 
avoid too great a reduction in clear- 
ance when the conductors are loaded 
with ice. 

One change that has been made, in 
most cases editorially, is stating in each 
case where voltage is mentioned whether 
the reference is to voltage between 
wires or to ground. 

The new edition will contain line- 
conductor tension limits for stringing 
and normal conditions. These are a max- 
imum of 35% of the ultimate strength 
of the conductor is permitted for string- 
ing conditions, but the final unloaded 
tension at 60°F. is not to exceed 25% 
of the ultimate strength of the conduc- 
tor. For several of the different span 
lengths and types of conductors, when 
used in the medium loading territory, 
these two limits control, rather than the 
loaded condition. These two limits also 
control under most all of the condi- 
tions in light loading territory. Also the 
differential between 50% and 60% of 
the ultimate strength of conductors for 
Grades A and B respectively has been 
eleminated so that for all grades of 
construction now provided for in the 
code, the tension is not to exceed 60% 
of the ultimate strength of the conduc- 
tor under the maximum assumed loaded 
conditions. 


A requirement that will be in the re- 
vised code which was not in the pre- 
vious editions is one which calls for 
double crossarms, pins and insulators 
on crossing supports when pin type 
construction is used. Also, a rule has 
been approved which makes unneces- 
sary head guys on supply line cross- 
ing supports where the pole is of suf- 
ficient strength to meet the transverse 
load without the use of side guys. 


A change of considerable importance 
is in Section 27 on Insulators. This, 
while it contains much of the same sub- 
stance that is in the present edition of 
the code, includes a revision of Rule 
278 in such a way that it will be more 
easily understood and, in the opinion of 
those who prepared this revision, should 
result in safer construction. 


Some modifications have been made 
in the rule with regard to line splices 
in the crossing spans. These are still 
not permitted under all conditions, but 


the rule has been liberalized. 


It should be kept in mind that the 
above points are not complete and 
hence should be taken only as a basis 
for some of the changes that have been 
made. Numerous other changes have 
not been mentioned. In most of the 
changes referred to, there are details 
which have not been mentioned, but 
which can be obtained when the re- 
vised text of the code becomes avail- 
able. The purpose of listing these is 
merely to outline some of the changes 
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in which this group would be interested 
Furthermore, some of the changes men- 
tioned have been approved by the Sec- 
tional Committee while others have 
been approved by subcommittees and 
the Technical Committee. This means 
that some of the changes referred to 
may undergo further changes before the 
Sectional Committee finally acts upon 
them. 


Report of Delegate 
To NFPA Meet 


By M. T. CRAWFORD 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


S representative of this Association 

on the Electrical Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Assn., I at- 
tended the meeting Dec. 3-9, at Atlantic 
City. The Committee met there to make 
final revisions in the National Electri- 
cal Code, 1940 Edition. After a week 
of sessions that lasted until late every 
evening, numerous changes were agreed 
upon. The chairman and secretary then 
edited the stenographic transcript of 
the meeting and produced therefrom the 
1940 Edition of the Code. 

I have here the galley-proof of this 
new Code for your inspection. Some 
minor corrections must still be made. 
After the galley-proof has been ap- 
proved by the Electrical Committee, it 
will go to the NFPA governing board 
and then to the American Standards 
Assn. for final approval as an American 
Standard. It will probably be published 
and distributed sometime this summer 
or early fall. 

As you know, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute actively promoted a number of 
proposals for fundamental changes in 
the code, in order to encourage ade- 
quacy and economy in wiring and re- 
wiring work, by using modern meth- 
ods and materials. By means of exten- 
sive research, published reports, and 
publicity, together with talks at various 
meetings of other groups, the EEI and 
the 14 members and alternates on the 
Electrical Committee who comprise the 
light and power group, made every 
effort to get these proposals for code 
modernization hefore the industry and 
the public. 

It was felt that opposition to the 
proposals was based on a mistaken im- 
pression that they would merely re- 
duce the cost of wiring and make less 
work for wiremen, wheheas cost reduc- 
tions will actually result in an in- 
creased volume of work, particularly 
the rewiring of existing structures for 
additional load and higher levels of 
illumination. 
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Of the four major proposals of the 
light and power group, two were ap- 
proved, covering the use of thin-wall 
insulation, and the increased conduit 
occupancies in rewiring old buildings. 
The other two proposals, covering rec- 
ognition of the CNX wiring method in 
residential occupancies and the use of 
bare neutral in conduit, lost the neces- 
sary two-thirds affirmative vote by a 
narrow margin. Our only interest in 
CNX wiring was to help the small home 
owner and also help provide a safer 
job. It is true that the poor man would 
sometimes do his own wiring with 
CNX instead of hiring a contractor, 
but it is also true that he does it any- 
way, and now uses lamp cord and an- 
nunciator wire more times than you 
would realize. 


The use of bare neutral in conduit 
would be a cost saving in only about 
one case out of ten, where the number 
of conductors in the conduit happened 
to be close to the limit, so that this 
proposal was considered not very im- 
portant by some members. 


It is felt, however, that we should 
continue to promote these proposals, 
and secure as many installations as 
possible under the code provision for 
trial installations by special permission 
of the local code enforcing authorities. 
In this manner we will have available a 
considerable amount of field experience 
to justify code revisions at a future date. 


While in the East, I had several con- 
ferences with Mr. Campbell and with 
others who were active on the Sectional 
Committee which has been engaged in 
revising the NES Code. By means of 
these conferences, by the support of 
Code Committee members who sent let- 
ters and telegrams, and particularly as 
a result of Mr. Campbell’s efforts, we 
were able to secure two very important 
modifications in the proposed revisions. 
The first one, which was very important 
to Washington and Oregon member 
companies, had to do with the pro- 
posal for changing western Washing: 
ton and northwest Oregon areas from 
medium to heavy loading. Mr. Camp- 
bell was able to carry out our wishes 
on this and get the committee to leave 
Washington and Oregon in medium 
loading classification. 


The other change was a minor one 
having to do with the maintenance of 
specified clearance from supporting 
structures of transmission wires on sus: 
pension insulators. The original code 
requirement called for maintaining 
clearance with an insulator swing 0! 
45°, and this made it difficult to design 
an economical pole-top configuration 
of the wishbone type. We were able 
secure a modification of this provision! 
to a swing of 30° for wood-pole and 
crossarm type construction. 


th 
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Discussion of 
Code Revisions 


M, T. CRAWFORD 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Discussion Leader 


F. D. WEBER: The NEC now provides 
for four grades of new wire for listing 
by the Underwriters Laboratories, but 
the Laboratories have not yet issued 
labels for these new wires. 


As to electric fence standards, there 
is a difference between Underwriters 
Laboratories standards and the new 
NESC standard. 


(In answer to a question as to cou- 
pling thin wall conduit) The coupling 
should have 26 or 27 threads per inch, 
but it is hard to get the men in the field 
to use the dye that will cut this thread. 

A. B. CAMPBELL (in answer to ques- 
tion as to whether REA construction 
standards are conforming to NESC): 
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The REA has had representation on the 
committee formulating Part II of NESC 
and they expect to conform with this 


Code. 
J. P. Mepurn: The REA was influen- 


tial in having the old Montana safety 
rules changed to NESC in that state. 


R. E. KisTLer: The telephone com- 
pany would like to see the Washington 


rules changed to the NESC standards. 


L. R. GAMBLE: There have been some 
conflicts with the Washington construc- 
tion rules in REA and Washington 
Water Power Co. rural line construc- 
tion. The REA is using the NESC but it 
sometimes is at variance with the state 
law. Each conflict was analyzed and 
agreement reached as to its safety. The 
situation was then reported to the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries and 
okehed by that department. 


CAMPBELL (in answer to a question 
about the complaint of the radio peo- 
ple against grounding to water pipes) : 
The scope of the NEC is plainly stated 
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to cover fire and life hazards. The radio 
people based their complaint on radio 
interference only. The water people 
have also objected to such grounding. 

Weser: The electrical inspectors will 
not approve bare neutral and grounding 
to water pipes until the report of the 
water works people is available. 

Harry TECKLENBERG: Our experi- 
ence in Everett with this grounding to 
waterpipes has been that hazard is 
greatly reduced. Short circuits clear 
readily. Before this, with high ground 
resistance, there were more fires. This 
is shown by the official fire records. 

Weber: In the new tables of carrying 
capacities in the NEC the capacities of 
larger size type R wire have been cut 
down. The question is how to get this 
raised. One way is to put several small 
wires in parallel. 

CRAWFORD: The old tables were too 
liberal with capacities for the larger 
wire. The answer is to use small wires 
in parallel with the new type of insula- 
tion. 


Committee’ 





Controlling Radio 


Interference 


By ELLIS VAN ATTA 
Pacific Power & Light Company 


N spite of progress the “problem” of 

controlling radio interference is just 
as much alive today as it was 10 or 15 
years ago. As a matter of fact, some 
phases of the problem still appear to 
be a very long way from practicable. 
economical solutions. 

The two most important of these are 
(1) interference from high-voltage lines 
(above 11 kv.) and associated equip- 
ment; (2) interference from electrical 
appliances (any piece of consumers’ 
connected apparatus). 


Historical 


Almost coincident with the advent of 
radio - broadcast programs, about 20 
years ago, the listening public began 
to complain about radio interference. 
In those early days, practically all in- 
terference was included in the term 
“static.” This rather vague description 
gradually changed to more specific ap- 
pellations, such as, “power leaks,” 
“leaky transformers,” “cracked insula- 
tors,” and so on, and in a relatively 
short time most of the blame for the 
listeners’ irritations was shifted from 
the lap of mother nature to that of the 
power company. 


With the rapid increase in the use of 
radios, accompanied by almost equally 
rapid developments in the sensitivity of 
receiving sets, came the awareness on 
the part of power companies that this 
new business gave warning of adding 
appreciably to theeir public-relations 
problems. It soon became evident that 
the public expected power companies to 
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Appliance Interference 


Total 
Interference Orders 
Orders Due to 





Year Treated Appliances % 

*1934 1163 268 23 
1935... .. 1668 531 32 
1936 1458 521 3% 
1937 2220 799 3% 
1938. . 2501 877 35 
1939. 2198 947 43 

+1940 454 200 aa 

*(May |-Dec. 31) 

t(Jan.-Feb.) 











assume the burden of correcting any 
and all disturbances. And thus the util- 
ities were led into taking steps to ascer- 
tain the truth or fallacy of the ap- 
parently popular belief that power lines 
and equipment were indeed in a sad 
state of repair. 

The complete historical background 
of the interference problem is so well 
known that it will receive no attention 
here. Suffice it to say that throughout 


this entire period real efforts have been 
made by utilities and other groups to 
cope with the problem of controlling 
radio interference. The extent of these 
efforts and the contributions of manu- 
facturers and others require no ampli- 
fication. 
Present Situation 

Progress has been made in the elim- 
ination of interference from power lines 
during the past decade. The need for 
continued study of high-voltage inter- 
ference is obvious. Some progress has 
also been made with the elimination of 
interference from appliances but, un- 
fortunately, not with the rapidity which 
the seriousness of this particular prob- 
lem warrants. The figures in Table I, 
taken from the records of one North- 
west power system, indicate the neces- 
sity for more attention’s being directed 
to the production and distribution of 
non-radio-interfering appliances. 

* R. J. Davidson, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
chairman; L. R. Gamble, The Washington Water 
Power Co., vice-chairman; Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., C. T. Hurd; B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Co., P. C. Gill; The California Oregon 
Power Co., R. S. Daniels; Eastern Oregon Light 
& Power Co., A. B. Olson; General Cable Corp., 
W. E. Wallace; General Electric Co., C. E. 
Canada; Graybar Electric Co., E. J. DesCamp; 
Idaho Power Co., H. M. Jones; Mountain States 
Power Co., Walter Smith; Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co., D. A. Hord, Corbett McLean; Oregon 
State College, F. O. McMillan; Pacific Electric 
Manufacturing Corp., C. H. Cutter; Pacific 
Power & Light Co., A. E. Bond; Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co., W. E. Enns, H. R. Wakeman ; 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., C. H. Hoge, 
E. R. Nigh; Telluride Power Co., Paul P. Ash- 
worth; Thos. S. Wood Co., S. Wood; Utah 
Power & Light Co., G. W. Westcott; The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Earl Baughn; West 
Coast Power Co., Henry Berk; Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., M. P. Buswell. 
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In many localities troubles from in- 
terfering appliances are considerably 
greater than from other sources, in- 
cluding interference from high-voltage 
lines. 

The lack of standard instruments and 
methods of measuring radio noise is 
believed to have been one of the main 
retarding factors in the earlier work. 
In other words, the lack of proper tools, 
with which to build standards of per- 
missible noise levels, or allowable noise 
voltages of the various known sources 
of interferences, has undoubtedly been 
responsible for delay. Without these 
tools it is obviously impossible to coor- 
dinate test results obtained by different 
groups of investigators. 


Measuring Instruments 


Recognizing the need for interference 
standards, a joint committee of EEI, 
NEMA, and RMA in 1932 adopted 
specifications for a radio noise measur- 
ing instrument and methods of measur- 
ing radio noise. These specifications 
were originally published in NELA 
Publication No. 32, Jan. 1933, and sub- 
sequently revised in EEI Publication 
No. C-9 (NEMA Publication No. 102 
and RMA Engineering Bulletin No. 13), 
dated Dec. 1935. It is understood that 
the last named Publication has recently 
been revised and will be available for 
distribution within a short time. In the 
new bulletin the methods of measuring 
noise remain essentially the same as 
those recommended in Publication No. 
C-9, the instrument has been changed 
considerably, incorporating increased 
range, increased reliability, and possi- 
bly redi-ction in the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

It is also understood that at present 
all the large manufacturers of insula- 
tors are using instruments and methods 
in accordance with these specifications 
and that many manufacturers of appli- 
ances have this same sort of setup 
adaptable to the noise measurement of 
appliances. This has already resulted in 
the redesign of some small appliances. 
Recent information indicates that many 
manufacturers of all types of equipment 
are interested. 

While it is agreed that the use of 
the recommended measuring methods 
are very desirable for the purposes men- 
tioned above, it is believed that instru- 
ments of this type or the methods of 
measurements are not readily adaptable 
to the needs of power companies for 
such radio interference testing equip- 
ment as is required for the treatment of 
everyday run of interference problems. 
This seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion among various utilities in this part 
of the country. 


High Voltage Insulators 


One important contribution has been 
the development of radio-proof insula- 
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tors, and today practically all insulator 
manufacturers are producing reliable 
insulators of this type. While noise 
from insulators is not the most import- 
ant consideration in the subject of high- 
voltage interference, it is nevertheless 
true that without some sort of insulator 
treatment it would be utterly impossible 
to reduce interference from high voltage 
lines to reasonable levels. Another for- 
ward step might be taken if the pro- 
duction of “standard” insulators could 
be discontinued. Perhaps this is too 
much to expect all at once but it would 
seem that, in the present stage of the 
art, insulators currently classed as 
“standard” should more correctly be 
catalogued as “obsolete.” Really, “stand- 
ard” insulators today should mean those 
which will operate at normal voltages 
without the buzzing and frying so char- 
acteristic with all untreated units. 
Hardware 


This is another development, the 
adoption of which has apparently not 
been commensurate with its importance. 
Line hardware holds first place in the 
matter of actual and potential source of 
severe interference on all lines oper- 
ating at voltages above 2,300 and it is 
believed that the use of static-proof 
hardware would greatly reduce the 
number of complaints. In many _in- 
stances the expense involved in locating 
and correcting only one such case of 
trouble would pay for considerable 
hardware. 

Line Chokes 

Unless treatment is applied for con- 
siderably more length of line than just 
the section in which reduction of noise 
is desired, normal noise from other 
sections of untreated lines may nullify 
improvements made in the short treated 
sections. Treatment must also extend 
to considerable distances beyond other 
lines which, through coupling with the 
high-voltage lines, may act as “car- 
riers” to spread noise over the area it 
is desired to protect. It is therefore ap- 
parent that where it is necessary to de- 
pend only on the treatment of insula- 
tors, hardware, etc., the task may assume 
dimensions entirely out of proportion 
to the results which might reasonably be 
expected. As a matter of fact, where 
treatment alone is used, it may be neces- 
sary to re-insulate or apply insulator 
treatment to lines in their entirety and 
in practically no case would such a 
solution be economically feasible. Ap- 
parently the only alternative is to apply 
attenuation in short sections of line, at 
the same time isolating these sections 
from other parts of the line which are 
not especially treated. 

For the purpose of accomplishing 
this result the most logical conclusion 
is that filters should be used. Satisfac- 
tory filters might consist of the follow- 
ing; (1) Capacitive-type units shunted 
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across the line, providing a very low im 
pedance path for high frequency current 
either to ground or to act as a high. 
frequency short circuit across the line: 
(2) choke coils, offering a very high 
impedance to high frequency currents. 
connected in series with the line, or. 
(3) a combination of both types of fil- 
ters. 

All of the above types of filters are 
very commonly used in dealing with in- 
terference from low-voltage apparatus, 
but obviously (1) or (3) could not 
economically be applied to high-voltage 
lines. Following this line of reasoning, 
experiments in the use of radio-fre- 
quency choke coils in high-voltage lines 
were started approximately 10 years 
ago. Since that time, many installations 
of choke coils have been made, with 
varying degrees of success. Results ob- 
tained in some installations indicate 
that this method of reducing noise from 
high-voltage circuits is of considerable 
value. 

Two types of coils are now available, 
“Tuned” and “All Wave.” Good results 
have been reported with both, but it is 
believed that the “All Wave” coils will 
give more consistently satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Certain precautions must be used in 
the installation of choke coils. regard- 
less of what type may be used. And with 
either type, it may be necessary to in- 
stall more than one coil per conductoi 
to obtain satisfactory noise-reduction in 
the area to be protected. To begin with, 
the section to be isolated must be free 
from sources of interference. Another 
extremely important consideration is 
that radio frequency chokes must be 
installed in all circuits, of whatever 
nature, which enter the area to be rro- 
tected, and which have any exposure 
to the untreated parts of the high- 
voltage line. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that “exposure” does not 
mean any considerable parallel hetween 
these circuits and the high-voltage line. 
Frequently a parallel of less than a 
span length between the high and low- 
voltage circuits will be sufficient to sat- 
urate the low-voltage line with noise 
just as thoroughly as though the cou- 
pling existed for several miles. Many 
other cases have been noted where ap- 
parent saturation occurred even though 
no parallel existed between the two cir- 
cuits, the low-voltage line simply cross- 
ing underneath the high-voltage line at 
right angles to it. 

This extremely important point mus! 
be considered in the location of the 
choke coils in “carriers” at their con 
tact with the circuit from which they 
receive their noise energy. In some 
cases a coil installed in a noise-carry'¢ 
conductor at a distance of less than 2'0 
or 250 ft. from the point where it 
leaves the high voltage line will los: 4 
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considerable part of its effectiveness, 
due to the transfer of noise to the con- 
ductor after it leaves the choke coil. 
In the event that the coil is installed 
in the conductor where it leaves the 
high-voltage line, the result may be 
that noise will completely bypass the 
choke, reducing its effectivenesss to prac- 
tically zero. One make of line choke, 
apparently quite successful, is rated as 
follows by the manufacturer: two coils 
in series, spaced about 300 feet apart, 
constitute an attenuation section giving 
a noise reduction of approximately 25 
decibels (a noise-voltage ratio of about 
18 to 1); three coils in series, with the 
same spacing, and the center coil hav- 
ing higher inductance than the end 
units, constitute two sections of attenu- 
ation giving a noise reduction of ap- 
proximately 50 db. (a _ noise-voltage 
ratio of about 316 to 1). 

Tests on an installation of these coils 
made about two years ago on an 11-kv. 
line, with ungrounded neutral, which 
was acting as a carrier for noise from 
a 66-kv. line, indicated a noise reduc- 
tion of approximately 84% at a point 
directly under the 11-kv. line and 1,100 
ft. from the 66-kv. circuit (this point 
was approximately 200 ft. from the last 
choke coil). Nearly 100% noise reduc- 
tion was obtained directly under the 
l1-kv. at a point approximately 900 ft. 
from the last choke and 1,800 ft. from 
the 66-kv. 

This installation consisted of two at- 
tenuation sections (three coils per con- 
ductor, including the neutral) and the 
noise reduction was calculated at a test 
frequency of approximately 1,000 kc. 
However, listening tests were made at 
several locations along the line at dif- 
ferent frequencies in the broadcast band 
and it was found that practically no 
noise was evident in this band after the 
point was reached where the 1,000-ke. 
test showed nearly 100% noise reduc- 
tion. 

Before this installation considerable 
difficulty was experienced by most of 
the radio users in the community served 
by the 1l-kv. line, particularly on 
broadcast stations above 900 kc., due 
to noise from the high-voltage line. The 
complete elimination of this type of 
interference greatly improved condi- 
tions for reception in that community. 
It should also be pointed out that this 
installation was made during the sum- 
mer when normal conditions for re- 
ception are usually not too favorable 
and at a time when the noise level of 
the high-voltage line was high. 

Another similar installation, in a 
6.600-volt line, acting as a high voltage 
noise carrier, was made a few months 
ago with equally satisfactory results. 
No actual test data are available on 
this installation at the present time but 
“listening” tests indicate complete ab- 
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sence of high-voltage noise in the pro- 
tected area. It is quite evident that the 
proper treatment to be applied to high- 
voltage lines in any given case, and the 
results which may reasonably be ex- 
pected from such treatment, largely 
depend on local conditions. 
Antennas 


Although some of the advancements 
in the design of radio receiving appara- 
tus have materially added to the com- 
plexities of the interference problem, 
(for instance, radio receivers with sen- 
sitivity as low as one or two microvolts 
per meter) at least one real contribu- 
tion to the control of radio interference 
has been made by the radio industry. 
This is the noise-reducing antennas. 
Many different types of alleged noise 
reducing aerials have been developed, 
with varying degrees of success. 

One aerial kit being used extensively 
in this part of the country, with consist- 
ently good results, is known as the 
“Magic Wave Aerial.” It consists of 
two transformers and an _ unshielded, 
twisted-pair transmission line, which 
can be installed on any aerial, old or 
new. It is also adaptable to connection 
of several radios to one aerial. Many 
successful installations of this sys- 
tem have been made in _ particularly 
bad locations where other methods have 
failed to solve customers’ troubles. In 
general it has been found that good re- 
sults can be practically guaranteed 
wherever the aerial proper can be placed 
in a good location relatively free from 
interference. Its main . application in 
this territory has been to eliminate or 
reduce interference from high-voltage 
lines, but many installations have been 
reported where satisfactory results have 
been obtained in reducing or eliminat- 
ing noise from appliances. 

Noise Levels 

Radio interference is a relative prop- 
osition and it might be well to re-define 
it as, “The reception of certain undesir- 
able signals which are stronger than 
those desired, or at least possessing 
strengths of such magnitude, in re- 
spect to the wanted signal, as to make 
reception of the latter objectionable.” 
With this definition in mind, it is ap- 
parent that in communities where 
broadcast stations daytime field inten- 
sities run in the order of, say 1,000 mi- 
crovolts, far less attention to radio in- 
terference elimination would be _ re- 
quired than in communities wherein 
much of the daytime reception is on 
field strengths as low as 100 microvolts 
or less. 

There appears to be no definite agree- 
ment as to the allowable signal-to-noise 
ratio for satisfactory reception. If a 
ratio of 30 decibels is assumed to be 
satisfactory then the first community 
could tolerate interferences producing 
approximately 30 microvolts of noise, 
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whereas the second community would 
have cause for complaint if noise volt- 
ages exceed 3 microvolts. If a signal to 
noise ratio of 20 db. could be consid- 
ered satisfactory, then an additional 
70 microvolts of noise might be toler- 
ated in Community No. 1. In the sec- 
ond community a signal to noise ratio 
of 20 db. would permit only a 7-micro- 
volt noise increase, or a limit of 10 
microvolts of noise. In other words, if 
the same noise level that would give a 
signal to noise ratio of 30 db. in Area 
No. 1 existed in Area No. 2, the latter 
would be forced to listen to programs 
at little more than 10 db.. signal to noise 
ratio, a value certainly too low to per- 
mit decent reception. 

Now, if this comparison is applied 
to proposed treatment of high-voltage 
lines in the two areas, it becomes ap- 
parent that the treatment which will pro- 
duce satisfactory results in the area of 
comparatively high signal strengths may 
be entirely inadequate for the area of 
low field intensities. 

It is understood that the Federal Com- 
munication Commission minimum sig- 
nal strength for satisfactory program 
service is 500 microvolts, yet many 
communities in this part of the country 
regularly expect service from stations 
with little more signal strength than 100 
microvolts. And, strange as it may seem, 
fairly good, and even excellent recep- 
tion is enjoyed a reasonable part of the 
time in many localities in the North- 
west with these low daytime field 
strengths. That fact certainly reflects 
to the credit of everyone who has made 
any real effor:s to control radio inter- 
ference in this territory. Without these 
efforts such conditions could not exist, 
except in localities far removed from 
the conveniences of electric service. 

At the present time no standards of 
maximum allowable noise levels to per- 
mit satisfactory radio reception under 
given values of signal strengths have 
been adopted or proposed. These will 
no doubt be established when enough 
data are available. 

Throughout the entire period of radio 
interference investigations, simple and 
comparatively inexpensive corrective 
measures have been applied to appli- 
ances in the field and this has been done 
with excellent results in areas where 
low field strengths from broadcast sta- 
tions is the rule. It would seem that the 
proper application of small capacitive- 
tvpe filters to universal-type motors, for 
instance, could be accomplished now 
(and it is felt that this should have been 
done years ago) without necessitating 
accumulation of any more data than are 
already available. The same reasoning 
might well be applied to many other 
pieces of offending apparatus. 

Radio interference is as old as radio 
broadcasting itself. It may be a problem 
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so long as radio broadcasting exists or 
until some radical changes in the art 
takes place, as, for instance, the much 
talked about “Frequency Modulation” 
system. 

However, it must be recognized that 
the problem is still here and so long 
as it does exist all possible efforts 
should be made to solve it. 


Choke Coil Installation Costs 


Following are the approximate ma- 
terial costs per conductor for applying 
the radio frequency choke coils men- 
tioned in this paper: 


POWER CIRCUITS: 


Approx. 

Cost Per 

Conductor 

(labor not 

No. of Coils per Conductor Amp. _ included) 
Single Coil ; 5 15.50 
20 31.00 
2 (one attenuation section).. 25 48.50 
50 70.50 
100 70.50 
150 114.50 
200 160.50 
3 (two sections) 25 74.50 
50 108.50 
100 132.50 
150 174.50 
200 243.50 

TELEPHONE CIRCUITS: 

Single Coi eo 8.50 
2 Coils — 12.00 
3 Coils. — 18.00 


The above costs for material per con- 
ductor will be double where it is nec- 
essary to install choke coils at each end 
of the treated sections of lines. 


Discussion 


ELuis VAN ATTA (in answer to ques- 
tions about the sale of interfering ap- 
pliances by radio dealers and about 
regulatory ordinances) : We have found 
several radio dealers who sell other 
appliances that cause radio interfer- 
ence, such as heating pads. 

The effect of regulatory ordinances 
generally seems to be zero. People get 
up a petition, pass an ordinance and 
then expect the trouble to disappear. 
But what happens is they expect the 
power company to be the police officer 
to enforce the ordinance and it can’t 
work that way. 


Paut P. AsHwortH: We have had 
interference from battery brooders, 
each with its own thermostat. In one 
installation there are 60 thermostats 
and we can’t seem to suppress the en- 
tire group. 

Van Atta: We use one condenser 
across the line at the head of the 
brooder installation. You might have 
to blank out each brooder. 

(In answer to questions) I believe 
the long, straight aerial, mounted high, 
is the best. 


We found the so-called “noise free 


heating pad” just as bad as the other 
heating pads. 

A. Vitstrup: We shouldn’t feel too 
guilty about this radio trouble. It grew 
up as a toy in the hands of amateurs. 
Finally manufacturers turned it into a 
merchandising business and now it is 
a public utility. Mr. Van Atta’s paper 
calls attention to the ratio of signal 
strength to noise level. If there is a 
proper relation between these two, we 
get the best results. It is up to the 
broadcasting industry to put its own 
house in order. This is not necessarily 
an electric utility problem. 


First Report on 
Standard 


Transformers 


Presented by MERRILL DEMERIT, representing EE! 
and COL. A. E. HERZBERG, representing NEMA 


(Reporter’s Note: Messrs. DeMerit 
and Herzberg collaborated in present- 
ing with the aid of slides the first re- 
port of the EEI-NEMA Joint Commit- 
tee on Standards for Distribution Trans- 
formers, EEI publication No. G-6, 
NEMA publication No. 106, February 
1940. This presentation is not printed 
herein partly because of the cost of 
effective presentation and partly be- 
cause of previous publicity and wide 
circulation of the report among the en- 
gineers. 

During the three days of the meet- 
ing a display of the new transformer 
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mountings was available for inspection 
in the hall outside the meeting room. 

The printed EEI-NEMA report re 
ferred to above has been distributed to 
the delegates at the meeting. Also avail- 
able to delegates was the written pre- 
sentation by Messrs. DeMerit and Herz. 
berg. Several extra copies of the latte: 
report are available for further dis 
tribution to members from the secre. 
tary’s office. 

After the presentation on the floor 
of the meeting, Messrs. DeMerit and 
Herzberg answered questions as fol- 
lows.) 


DEMERIT (in answer to a question as 
to the availability of taps on the new 
transformers): Certain designs in the 
new standards will not include taps. 
but taps will be provided at extra cost. 
No 1%4-kva. transformers will have 
taps. The 2.400-volt transformers up to 
25 kva. will not have taps as standard 
equipment. 7,200-volt transformers be- 
low 714 kva. will not have taps. 

In the committee’s survey we found 
that 30% of the companies do not want 
taps; 40% were buying transformers 
with taps. but 20 of these would not 
pay extra for taps. 


HERZBERG (in answer to questions as 
to when the new transformers would be 
ready for delivery): We originally set 
a date of July 1, but we found that 
many manufacturers had stocks of the 
older standard transformers on hand 
and these will have to be gotten rid of 
before the new transformers can_ be 
shipped. For the time being, you will 
have to take what you can get, and this 
may be part conventional type and 
part the new standard. 


COOPERATION 





Cooperation with 
Accounting 
Departments 


By W. F. MILLER 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


HE utility business is divided into 

functional operations, and if we did 
not cooperate the efficiency of the utility 
would suffer. We are working toward 
the successful operation of our com- 
panies. We all have the desire to co- 
operate. If that were all there were to 


* An abstract. 


it, there would be nothing more to say. 
But we don’t always know how and 
when to cooperate. It is necessary to 
know the problems of other depart- 
ments in order to cooperate effectively 
with them. 

I should like to define some of the 
responsibilities of the accounting de- 
partment. First we must safe-guard the 
funds of the company, and to do this 
we must train our men into careful 
habits in handling these funds. Then 
we have a responsibility for accuracy) 
in rendering customers bills. Again we 
are responsible for the accuracy of our 
property records, and for true and ac: 
curate financial reports to stockholders. 

In discharging these responsibilities 
we accountants are perhaps more «¢ 
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pendent on other departments than any 
other group in the company because 
our accuracy depends on the accuracy 
of the records turned in to us. 


Capitalizing $1 


Suppose we capitalize $1.00 in error. 
We immediately lose 18c in interest de- 
preciation and Federal tax. We have 
also increased our real and personal 
tax value permanently. Further, we have 
overstated our plant account on the bhal- 
ance sheet and overstated our net earn- 
ings for the year. If we finally sell out 
to someone, we will eventually lose that 
$1.00. 

If the error is in the other direction 
and we charge $1.00 that should have 
been capitalized to operation or main- 
tenance, we will gain 18c unless the 
revenue collector catches up with us. 
but we will have lost $1.00 from our 
rate base and lost the right to earn on 
this. We will then understate our plant 
account and net earnings, and, if we 
have to sell, we will have lost our 
chance to get this $1.00 back. 


Its Significance 


This indicates the importance of keep- 
ing our property values as reflected in 
our books as accurate as possible and 
it is just as important to record retire- 
ments from property accurately as it 
is to record original charges to prop- 
erty. In the matter of retiring property. 
we are particularly dependent on you 
engineers for proper records. We need 
the cooperation of all the departments 
to see that our accounting in all 
branches reflects the true situation. 


Cooperation with 
Business 
Departments: 


By C. PATRICK JOHNSON 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


L“ summer, when Ralph Lawlor, 
chairman of the Accounting and 
Business Practice Section, Paul Ash- 
worth, chairman of the engineering and 
Operation Section, and I sat brooding 
over the problem of more cooperation 
among the sections of the association 
and among the departments of our util- 
ities, we found that there were engineers 
that did not know enough to keep their 
time slips straight as to whether the 
work done is for operation or construc- 
tion, and collectors who did not know 
enough about appliances to explain 


“An abstract. 
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high bill complaints. I grieved for both 
of them until I learned my salesmen 
were a bunch of high pressure birds 
who made promises about operating 
characteristics that no service man 
could back up and that they downright 
lied about the cost of operation to such 
an extent that no high bill complaint 
could be explained. Having found such 
a complete misunderstanding on the 
part of the other two chairmen, | sug- 
gested that they appear on our Busi- 
ness Development Conference program 
and show the sales people how their 
departments were helping us to build 
load, and we agreed then to exchange 
speakers with each other at all the Sec- 
tion conferences this year. 

Little did I suspect when I invited 
them to appear on our conference pro- 
gram that they would actually have 
anything with which to confront me. 
But after hearing Magnus Crawford, 
who represented the engineers, and 
Ralph talk about how their departments 
were building load, my first inclination 
was to close up the Sales Department 
of our company. 


Two things prevented my recommend- 
ing that to our executives First, I 
thought of the original law—self pres- 
ervation—I wanted to keep my job. 
And second, I thought of all the power 
that is going to be poured into this 
Northwest territory within the next few 
years. 


Power to Be Sold 


On a strictly technical basis, the 
building of Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee is an exciting and extremely inter- 
esting subject. Coulee outdoes anything 
ever done before. But—what about dis- 
posing of the power? That must be 
done whether by public or private fa- 
cilities. We, in the present private com- 
panies, want to do that job. It’s a big 
job that can not be done by a particular 
department of a company. It requires 
the united work of all the departments 
of all of the companies. 

Our engineering departments must 
analyze the situation and figure out 
the best means of intertie and balanc- 
ing of the loading of the respective sys- 
tems; our executives have got to study 
the cost situation; our operating de- 
partments have got to worry about dis- 
tribution facilities; our accounting de- 
partments have got to struggle with rate 
changes and other headaches; and the 
sales departments have got to try to 
figure out how to get our customers to 
use this electricity. 


Engineers Can Help 


Frankly, we in the sales end need 
your help on the job. There is no need 
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of the other departments working on 
this situation and obtaining solutions 
unless we can actually dispose of the 
kilowatt hours. They must be sold and 
this can only be done by each of us 
being a salesman. 

I’ve heard a lot of definitions of sales- 
men and salesmanship. None of them is 
satisfactory, but I am sure that we all 
sense what salesmanship is. Each day we 
apply it. In our work, we are busy sell- 
ing ourselves and our companies, by 
means of our personalities, our knowl- 
edge, our ability to serve. And, in our 
leisure time, we continue to sell. None 
of us wants anyone to dislike him or his 
work. Consequently we are constantly 
selling, whether we know it or not. 


New Things to Sell 


Now what's this job of selling that 
we want to do? To sell this volume of 
power that’s coming into this area. 
How are we going to do it? By showing 
our customers that we are best quali- 
fied to do the job. First, by our con- 
tacts with customers. These contacts are 
made by line extension agents, con- 
tract clerks, cut-in crews, meter setters, 
meter readers, cashiers, collectors, home 
service girls, merchandise salesmen, 
service men, farm representatives, local 
managers, commercial and_ industrial 
engineers, right-of-way men, meter test- 
ers, and others. They should do their 
jobs properly and courteously. They 
should give information on our com- 
pany. They should turn complaints into 
a means of selling the customers on our 
company. 

The second part of the job rests with 
those men who do not contact the cus- 
tomers. They must back up the men in 
the field in proving that our companies 
give the best service that can be had. 

Our generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution men must sell the customers 
on the continuity of our service. Our 
meter readers and accountants must 
sell the customers on the accuracy of 
our bookkeeping. Our service men must 
sell the customers on the promptness we 
show in relieving local difficulties. And 
our collectors and cashiers must sell the 
customers on the courtesy and pleasant 
relationship of our company. All of us 
must constantly do a selling job—sell- 
ing the customer on our company—sell- 
ing our company as being the best 
server of the community that can be 
had. 

But you say that is just your regular 
job. Why of course it is—but if done 
well it is also doing a selling job. And 
if all of the departments are doing a 
good sales job, no one will have to 
worry about the disposal of federal 
power—our companies will get the job 

our service’ will be too good to trust 
to any other organization. 
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Accent on Responsibility 


OTH opportunity and responsibility were 

the words used in the theme of the twenty- 

third annual convention of Pacific Coast 
Electrical Assn., at Oakland, May 22-24. But the 
emphasis was chiefly on responsibility. For these 
are grave times and the electrical industry recog- 
nized them as such. It is not easy to visualize 
opportunities when the next day’s dispatches may 
‘completely change the order of things. 


But of responsibility there was much said and 
what was said reflected the depth of thought behind 
it. At the general sessions the opportunity review 
came from disclosures of progress made in new 
lighting tools and in the “magic” emanating from 
the laboratories which finds its useful place in 
new products or the refinement of old. The op- 
portunity horizon was clarified by speakers who 
told of the services yet to be rendered the public 
by employing the results of today’s developments. 

Seriousness of the industry’s responsibilities 
were felt as speakers told of America’s situation 
in respect to the chaotic and warring world of 
today. At few conventions since the last war has 
the responsibility to America itself been voiced 
so often or so seriously. Coupled with this deep 
concern over the fate of the nation was the sym- 
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pathetic understanding of an industry itself unde: 
the gunfire of politics for long years and on some 
fronts under as serious threat of annihilation as 
some of the nations of the world today. 

Committee and section meetings were serious] 
attended and discussion was keen, interested and 
in a seeking and eager attitude of mind. The ac- 
count of the convention in detail within this issue 
of ELrectricaL West will repay both those who 
attended and those who could not, if they read it. 
For therein is an index to the accomplishment, and 
by whom; a guide to future activity planned that 
merits support and participation; as well as an 
inspiration to be picked up inductively from the 
dynamic convention that it was. 


Ready for National Defense 


sure put behind the program for national pre- 

paredness, the electrical industry here in the 
Far West stands ready to carry its share of the 
load. There are ample power supplies available 
and in prospect to supply any demands for service. 
And there are facilities ready to deliver power 
where and when it is needed. 

However, there is another aspect to the pre- 
paredness picture which is of vital interest to 
the industry and to the American public as well. 
W. C. Mullendore, executive vice-president of the 
Southern California Edison Co., expressed it clear]; 
and concisely in a statement to ELECTRICAL WEs? 
just before this issue went to press. He said: 

“The foundation stone of preparedness is a 
sound national economy and a united people. So- 
called fifth column activities recognize this be- 
cause their efforts are directed at dissension and 
the wasting of resources. Our first line of defense 
has been weakened because of growing dissension 
and bitterness between groups of our people. We 
in the utility business have been the victims of one 
of these movements. Resources have been wasted 
by pouring money into unsound and uneconomical 
projects, along with a determined effort to under- 
mine public confidence in this basic industry. 
Looking forward to a constructive solution of the 
national problem, I can think of no better place to 
start than for the government to change its aiti- 
tude toward our industry. This change could well 
be evidenced by the discontinuance of further wn- 
sound projects, with a resultant saving of labor. 
materials and wealth now being squandered, and 
their diversion to the pressing requirements 0! 
preparedness.” 

Certainly in the fact of an emergency such as 
confronts this country, there is need for a max! 
mum degree of industrial unity and efficiency. 
This isn’t possible when such an essential industry 


pasate: of the acceleration and pres- 
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as the light and power business is lashed to the 
whipping post of public scorn by a few bureau- 
crats who are seemingly opposed to the very princi- 
ples of private enterprise. 


Oregon Says “No?” 
i RESOUNDING “No” delivered to PUD 


proposals by various Oregon electorates on 
"May 17 should constitute an emphatic local 
disapproval of developing another TVA in the 
Pacific Northwest. The campaign in Portland, 
significant because it was the first attempt to em- 
brace a large metropolitan city in a PUD, was 
defeated 214 to 1. Washington County, signifi- 
cant because in the heart of it lies Bonneville’s 
pet municipal “guinea pig,” Forest Grove, with 
rates slightly lower than Portland, also went 
against a countywide PUD in both cities and rural 
areas. Yamhill and Lincoln counties followed suit 
with only scattered small communities and some 
rural precincts showing a slight favorable major- 
ity. Coos County delivered an almost 2 to 1 blow 
against its PUD in both cities and rural areas. Two 
cities in Tillamook County refused to annex them- 
: selves to the already formed district there. The 
only success the PUD promoters could point to 
was a favorable vote in the Nehalem Valley in the 
0 Coast Mountains west of Portland, a comparatively 
poor and lightly populated farming area, and a 
e similar small farming area at Sand Lake, which 
‘ voted to annex itself to the Tillamook PUD. Final 

+ score: seven loud “Noes” to two weak “‘Yeses.” 
Effective campaigns by the several private com- 
a panies involved, and by the Citizens’ Committee 
>: in Portland, 2,000 strong, who made voluntary 
e- contributions for newspaper advertising, radio 
d talks and informative pamphlets, were carried on 
e in the face of tremendous pressure applied by the 
vn Federal government through the Bonneville Ad- 
Te ministration and through the franking privileges 
ne of power bloc senators. A case in point was the 
. speech urging formation of the Portland PUD by 
al Harry Kenin (chief PUD promoter in Portland), 
a extended in the Congressional Record by Senator 
v. Norris; printed in the government printing office 
he (40,000 copies for $132.14, paid by Kenin); 
to franked to Portland by Senator Norris; stuffed into 
ti- government printed envelopes and franked through 
al] the mails of that city to the citizens. A Portland 
mn newspaper man figured the cost of this job, pro- 
oF. duced in the normal way through regular business 
all channels, would have been $1,560 and his expose 
of of the incident probably cost the PUD more votes 
among home-rule-loving Portlanders than the rela- 

as tively unimportant Kenin speech made for it. 

_ Further, the Bonneville Administration, while 
disclaiming that it was taking sides in local issues, 
yet pouring through the postoffices of the state 
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under franking privileges tons of mail designed to 
show the superiority of government over private 
ownership, likewise created a strong resentment. 
Evidently the people of Oregon believe in free- 
dom of thought and action and the inalienable 
right of deciding their own local affairs for them- 
selves, free from coercion applied from 3,000 
miles away. 

Most obvious conclusion from the election re- 
turns is that truly the time has arrived for an in- 
telligent and business-like cooperation between 
the great Federal developments at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee and the private utility companies 
in the electrically progressive Northwest. The 
private companies have consistently offered this 
cooperation and the time has apparently come 
when the Federal government can accept this offer 
with good grace—particularly in view of the recent 
focus of attention on national defense. In fact the 
pronouncement of Dr. Paul J. Raver in Washing- 
ton just as we go to press, that the transmission net- 
work of the Bonneville Administration is planned 
to be integrated with the networks of the existing 
private utilities in the area, is a statesmanlike step 
toward effective cooperation. 

Certainly the people of Oregon have spoken. 
They have expressed themselves emphatically in 
favor of a continuation of free enterprise—of the 
American Way. Now let the Federal government, 
through its administrative officers charged with 
operating its power plants in the Pacific Northwest, 
practice what it has heretofore preached about 
abiding by the will of the people, and cease its 
campaign to destroy the private utility enterprises 
in that region. 


Small-Diameter Wire 


ITH 75 per cent of the commercial struc- 

tures erected prior to 1930 woefully lack- 

ing in electrical adequacy, the advent of 
small-diameter building wire has brought the elec- 
trical industry a new approach to a tremendous 
market. Four different types of small-diameter 
wire will be recognized in the 1940 NEC. With 
these wires copper capacity in existing conduits 
can be more than doubled for only a fraction of 
the expense that a complete re-wiring job would 
cost. Experience in those communities where in- 
spection authorities have been permitting trial 
installations of these new materials shows that 
building owners and managers can be approached 
withe concrete proposals for re-wiring and re-light- 
ing on terms which are attractive. However, the 
mere availability of these new materials does not 
mean that there will be a flood of orders. Aggres- 
sive selling based upon a sound knowledge of the 
new materials will be required to win this poten- 
tial business. 
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Pst IES Co 


UCCESSFUL in its own light the 

very first regional conference of 

the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, held in the Edison auditorium, 
Los Angeles, April 26-7, started the 
venerable IES on a new precedent. But 
it did more than set standards of at- 
tendance and participation. It pre- 
sented a compact, well engineered, well- 
timed program of practical working in- 
formation to the lighting men of the 
West that will be reflected in every 
phase of lighting. Registration reached 
a surprising total of 406, attendance 
at one meeting overflowed the audi- 
torium and adjacent rooms with more 
than 600, including students from near- 
by universities, and yet the program 
went on exact schedule and closed on 
ume. 

This latter achievement was because 
of the good-humored management of 
Frank Hansen, director of Western In- 
stitute of Light and Vision, as general 
chairman, and the well coordinated as- 
sistance of local committees, George M. 
Rankin, Southern California Edison 
Co., attendance; Herbert J. Mayo. 
Smoot-Holman Co., entertainment; Ur- 
ban L. Beh, General E’ectric Supply 
Co., golf; Henry B. May, Jr., G-E Co., 
tickets and conference papers; Dr. Le- 
land H. Brown, Stanford University, 
papers presented, and Leonard A. 
Hobbs, Smoot-Holman Co., San Fran- 
cisco, San Francisco Bay Section com- 
mittee. 

Lester H. Graves, president of IES, 
came from New York City to give the 
conference his support. It had been his 
idea and a part of the program for his 
administrative year to initiate such re- 
gional conferences. The Los Angeles 
conference, promised last year, was the 
first, even anticipating the constitu- 
tional change in the IES bylaws setting 
up the new regional divisions. President 
Graves addressed the conference at a 
special luncheon at the Biltmore, Fri- 
day noon, attended by Mayor Bowron 
and what Hansen termed the “ranking 
generals” of the industry and Los An- 
geles business life. 

Separate sessions were presided over 
by Henry B. May, Jr., chairman of the 


LIGHT MINDED were all who attended the 
conference, and among them were (7) Burdette 
Moody, Bureau of Power & Light, R. W. Soren- 
sen, Cal-Tech and AIEE, Lester Graves, presi- 


: 
belt dent of IES; (8) Dr. Leland Brown of Stanford and A. W. Ray, Sausalito schools; (9) Leonard 
| Hobbs, chairman San Francisco Section, and H. Weill, Incandescent Supply; (10) Tom McDonough, 


. Central Arizona Lt. & P., and Ted Shepherd, Bureau of Power & Light; (11) President Graves, 
i Morris Hixson, General Electric Lamp Dept., and Herbert Mayo, Smoot-Holman, San Francisco 
; 


Los Angeles Section, IES, exterior illu- 
mination, Friday morning; Nathan H. 
Graves, chairman of the San Francisco 
Bay Section, exterior illumination, Fri- 
day afternoon; and George M. Rankin, 
the Lighting Sales conference, Saturday 
morning. 

Appropriately a form of lighting 
which sprang from Hollywood movie 
premieres, spectacular or “ballyhoo” 
lighting, was discussed to open the con- 
ference. Ted Shepherd, director of light- 
ing, Los Angeles Bureau of Power & 
Light, after tracing its origins with an 
automobile dealer and Otto K. Olesen, 
told of its use now to open in a blaze 
of glory everything from a hot dog 
stand to a super-market. He illustrated 
the equipment employed, and said that 
a taste of flood lighting, followed by a 
lack of it, often resulted in permanent 
installations of lighting equipment. 

That safety lighting saves lives when 
intelligently planned according to an 
analysis of accident records, was dem- 
onstrated by Melvin J. Bankhead, traf- 
fic signal engineer of Los Angeles 
county. He explained that county’s geo- 
graphical traffic accident recording sys- 
tem by which the facts can be ascer- 
tained and scientific correction applied 
to the cause. Illumination is closely) 
allied with the general problem of 
trafic movement and control. Yet 61 
of the 1939 traffic fatalities in the un- 
incorporated areas of the county hap- 
pen after dark, 69% of all pedestrial 
deaths after dark. He warned, how- 
ever, that remedies must be based on 
factual analyses and that the industry 
must subordinate the sale of equip- 
ment and power to the real goal of 
safety. 

Another popular use of light highly 
developed in the West, lighting for 
outdoor play, particularly around the 
average home, was reviewed by Arthur 
M. Johnson, district engineer, S & M 
Lamp Co., Los Angeles. Larger play- 
grounds, bigger audiences, faster pla) 
have brought demand for increased il- 
lumination, he said. He also differenti- 
ated between lighting where spactators 
are to watch and light for night play 
alone, the former requiring far mor 
intensity. 

“Spectrum of Light 3 Ringer Shows. 
Inc.” was the fluorescent sign 0’ 
Alston Rodgers, division engineer, South 
Pacific District, Lamp Dept., G-E, unce! 
which he raced through a demonstra: 
tion and explanation of new light 
sources, equipment, fixtures and !a) 
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oratory novelties from several manu- 
facturers. With all the flare of a magic 
show this swift review nevertheless illus- 
trated possibilities for application of 
the new lighting devices thus demon- 
strated. 

Where grocery customers wait on 
themselves, the illumination on_ all 
merchandise must be planned in such 
a way as to place a maximum on the 
vertical plane. This was the conclusion 
of George Gilleard, illumination schol- 
arship student, Stanford University, 
following a special study of the prob- 
lem. Difficulty in finding standard 
equipment to do this effectively is one 
unsolved problem as yet, he concluded. 

In the nature of a “catching up” 
was the review of progress in fluores- 
cent lighting sources and equipment and 
applications given by Francis M. Falge, 
illuminating engineer, G-E Lamp Divi- 
sion. Higher efficiencies, lower costs, 
better color, power factor correction 
in the new auxiliaries, replaceable 
switches and standardized fixtures sig- 
nify that the “bugs” have been removed. 
Now that the novelty has also worn off, 
applications are beginning to be di- 
rected toward high illumination levels 
now possible. 

How the utility looks upon fluorescent 
and gaseous source lighting was cov- 
ered by William P. Bear, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, at the 
Saturday session. His paper was a fol- 
low-up of a previous study, “The Cost 
of Light From Modern Sources,” (see 
ELectricaL West, May 1939, p. 47). 
The importance of power factor cor- 
rection he analysed thoroughly, show- 
ing that in addition to twice the in- 
vestment in conductor and generator ca- 
pacity to serve 50% power factor cus- 
tomers the utility has to carry extra 
burdens of I°R losses in transmission. 
He also showed the importance of 
applying correction at the lamp _in- 
stead of the panelboard so that charged 
condensers will not be floating on the 
line to create a potential hazard even 
though the lighting is turned off. 

School lighting problems were the 
subject of four papers. First was one 
describing attempts of some California 
school architects and authorities to 
make fullest use of daylight. Functional 
single story modern schools in the San 
Joaquin valley have been a_ proving 
ground. Dr. Leland H. Brown, Stan- 
ford University, reported observations 
as to the efficacy of such daylighting 


control systems, studied by a committee 
of the Sight Conservation Council of 
Northern California. 

Leonard Hobbs, San Francisco dis- 
trict engineer, Smoot-Holman Co., pre- 
sented the case for artificial lighting 
of schoolrooms. He estimated its value 
in improved scholarship based upon 
experiences of commercial establish- 
ments which had increased the efficiency 
of employees by improved lighting. He 
also estimated the cost of installation 
and operation of a satisfactory school 
room lighting system. 

A. I. Benedict, illuminating 
neer, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
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sky, clouds, a bright reflecting wall out- 
side the windows, too bright a ceiling 
from indirect lighting, in contrast to 
dark boards, furniture, shadows in the 


school room call for too great eye 
adjustment. Lighting, he said, must be 
coordinated to other factors, such as 
paint, color, chalkboards, so that bright- 
ness contrast, which he emphasized as 
a relative sensation, may be kept within 
tolerable limits. 

While the sightmeter has made _pos- 
sible great improvement in lighting in 
stores and offices, the quarters of the 
professional man still remain of the 


dark ages, said Foster K. Sampson, 
architectural illuminating engineer. 


Southern California Edison Co. Most 
novel of recent experiments was de- 
scribed as a “ladder” of fluorescent 
tubes across a window in a dentist’s of- 
fice. which with a 750-watt indirect 
ceiling unit, furnished ample light for 
the dentist without spotlighting. 





Alston Rodgers of G-E Lamp Division and his rapid fire demonstration of new lighting materials, 
fixtures, equipment, stunts from all manufacturers 


Electric Co., contributed to the dis- 
cussion the results of experiences in his 
territory in bringing information to the 
public and to school authorities. He 
maintained that if schools often give 
free milk to undernourished children 
it is logical for them to provide enough 
light for all children to see without 
strain. 

It was A. W. Ray, superintendent of 
schools, Sausalito, and an experimenter 
and researchist in lighting in his own 
right who clarified the entire school 
lighting controversy. By giving voice 
to “the educator’s viewpoint in school 
lighting” he illustrated by photographs 
that the control of relative brightness 
between highly contrasting surfaces 
within the view of children in a class- 
room was more important than provid- 
ing just more light. Sunlight. a bright 





Tendency of cities to decentralize into 
many shopping districts has given an 
opportunity to relight and modernize 
whole districts. A paper by Lloyd A. 
Gates and Oscar W. Meissner, illumin- 
ation section, Los Angeles Bureau 
Power & Light, told how such mass re- 
lighting of districts can be stimulated. 

Harry N. Carroll, manager of com- 
mercial and industrial sales, PG and FE, 
San Francisco, closed the conference 
with an inspiring picture of “Western 
Lighting Opportunities.” and a chal- 
lenge to illuminating engineers to pro- 
tect the public and the industry by sound 
advice. The public, he said, is con- 
fused by the conflicting stories of those 
who have flocked to make fixtures of 
the new light sources with no more 
equipment than a pair of tin snips and 
a soldering iron. 
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PCEA Convention 


Oakland sessions, with record attendance, 
learn of electrical industry’s opportunities 


and responsibilities 


HAT MANIFOLD opportunities 

exist both for the industry and 

the individuals in, but that these 
opportunities carry with them definite 
responsibilities, was emphasized by 
speaker after speaker at the 1940 PCEA 
convention held at the Hotel Oakland, 
May 22-24. From the opening address 
by President W. W. Glosser to the last 
lighting effect demonstrated by West- 
inghouse’s Samuel G. Hibben, the 675 
who registered were impressed by opti- 
mistic messages of opportunities that lie 
ahead and by pleas for the exercise of 
stauncher citizenship. 

Those attending were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the well balanced and 
correlated mixture of business and en- 
tertainment provided by Hubbard’s 
Harold Noack, general convention chair- 
man, and his capable corps of com- 
mittees. Speakers from outside the in- 
dustry shared equally with industry 
representatives in bringing messages of 
vital import in view of the national and 
international emergencies. 

“The fact that all of you are work- 
ing in this great industry,” President 
Glosser said in his annual address, 
“proves that each of you thinks that 
it holds forth rewards in the form of 
a stable and secure livelihood with defi- 
nite opportunities for growth and ad- 
vancement. We know that in the 50 
years of our industry’s brief life it has 
become inseparably geared to Ameri- 
can life and progress. Yet we know that 
if all of our customers used up to the 
full limit of the possibilities developed 
by our research, the business of every 
unit in every branch of the industry 
would be doubled or trebled. As workers 
in a great industry all of us have cer- 
tain responsibilities. The most import- 
ant of these is to see that our industry 
has solidarity, stability and respecta- 
bility.” 

With this as a theme other speakers 
brought out forcibly the fields in which 
opportunities exist and emphasized 
some of the responsibilities of the in- 
dustry as well as those of the individ- 
uals, particularly as regards good citi- 
zenship. The convention combined two 


half day sessions of conclave meetings 
under the direction of the three sections 
of the association. These small group 
meetings covered the whole gamut of 
engineering, business development and 
administrative subjects and were excep- 
tionally well attended. In the pages 
that follow will be found abstracts of 
some of the major addresses, reports on 
others and resumes of the group de- 
liberations. 


Tomorrow’s Kw. 


A platform for cooperation in 
marketing federal power 


By J. E. E. ROYER* 
President, Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn. 


HE DEMOCRACY that we know 

as the United States of America is 
founded upon the principle of freedom 
—with each man entitled to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Free en- 
terprise—private enterprise—is the cor- 
nerstone of our nation. Upon that cor- 
nerstone there has been built a civiliza- 
tion that ranks above the world. As the 
result of untrammeled thought, imag- 
ination and ingenuity, Americans have 
been free to create a standard of living 
that is the envy of the world. What 
label can we place, therefore, on those 
who denounce private enterprise and 
seek to spread the paralyzing influence 
of bureaucracy ? 

The electric service industry is a typ- 
ical example of private enterprise. It 
had its beginnings in the inventive 
genius of Americans. It was enabled to 
grow and develop because farsighted in- 
dividuals pooled their resources to 
furnish the necessary capital. Today the 
private utility is a citizen of every com- 
munity it serves. The furnishing of elec- 
tric service is only one of its responsi- 
bilities. It plays an important part, in 
addition, in the betterment of the com- 
munity. It provides payrolls and 


CONGRATULATIONS—President W. W. Glos- 

ser wishes President-elect C. E. Houston a suc- 

cessful administration during the forthcoming 
PCEA fiscal year 


through free competition and adequate 
reward encourages every employee to 
better his position. 

In these times when great nations are 
locked in a battle on the question of 
democracy versus dictatorship, it be- 
hooves Americans to inquire if their 
own democratic institutions are being 
preserved from aggression. The threat 
to the existence of private enterprise in 
this country implies threats of even 
greater significance to the people of the 
nation. 

The welfare of the private utliity is 
necessary to this nation at his time for 
two reasons. First, the principle of pri- 
vate enterprise is closely linked with 
the democratic principles of our nation. 
Second, the private utilities play a most 
important part in our scheme of na- 
tional defense. 

Adequate and reliable electric serv- 
ice is as important in national defense 
as arms and ammunition, because it is 
so vital to our industries and to our 
communications. In modern warfare, we 
know that power plants and transmis- 
sion lines become military objectives 
whose destruction would paralyze the 
forces of defense. Consideration of this 
factor points to the value of the numer- 
ous generating plants and the looped 
transmission networks of the private 
utilities so that in the event some de- 
struction is accomplished by an invader. 
such destruction is necessarily partial 
and the entire system is not affected. 

In the Pacific Northwest there are 
today 261 generating stations and 15,203 
mi. of transmission lines. These have : 
capacity of two and a quarter million 
kw. which is well above the normal d: 
mand of the territory. They are sprea 
out over five states from the Coast ar 
well into the interior. 

The Bonneville and Grand Cou! 
projects wil have a capacity of 2,322.- 
000 kw. Both are located on the Colum: 


bia River within an easy reach of tiie 
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coast line from which an invader might 
launch an attack. An invading aerial 
squadron swinging inland could destroy 
these gigantic plants with a couple of 
bombs on single trip. It is obvious, 
therefore, that to rely upon the capaci- 
ties of Bonneville or Grand Coulee is 
to court disaster from the standpoint 
of national defense. The interconnected 
systems of the private utilities of the 
Pacific Northwest are admirably suited 
to any plan of national defense; there- 
fore, their welfare should be the con- 
cern of everyone. 


The Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
projects are here to stay. Their justifica- 
tion is no longer open argument. The 
vanguard of tomorrow's kilowatts is 
already rolling off the generators at 
Bonneville. Bonneville power and Grand 
Coulee power must be sold. The hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which have 
been poured into these projects were not 
the government’s money—they were the 
taxpayers’ money. And it cannot be al- 
lowed to go to waste. Somehow and as 
rapidly as possible, the interest and the 
principal amount of this money must be 
returned to the taxpayers. 

The managements of the private utili- 
ties in the Pacific Northwest realize this 
fact and are sensible of an obligation, 
arising from their association in the in- 
dustry, to assist in the marketing of to- 
morrow’s kilowatts. As our contribu- 
tion toward the solution of this problem 

-and to aid also in the solution of the 
even greater problem of national de- 
fense—we offer a program of coopera- 
tion and coordination. The advantages 
of such a program as opposed to dup- 
lication and competition are apparent 
to everyone. It is in the public interests 
because it eliminates the waste and in- 
efficiency which inevitably results from 
destructive competition. 

A program based on the principle of 
cooperation will eliminate the unneces- 
sary and expensive duplication of trans- 
mission facilities, permit the coordina- 
tion of power resources to meet load re- 
quirements and permit the use of the 
displacement method of transmitting 
power which has proved so economical 
in actual practice. It will save immedi- 
ate expenditures by the Federal govern- 
ment of millions of dollars for unnec- 
essary transmission lines—these funds 
are desperately needed at this very 
moment for the greater emergency of 
national defense. 

A program of cooperation and coor- 
dination will provide additional out- 
lets for the earliest possible sale of 
Bonneville power through existing first- 
class private utility transmission and 
distribution systems which have well- 
trained sales organizations whose capa- 
bilities at building loads rapidly have 
been demonstrated over a period of 
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years. It will provide almost immedi- 
ately facilities for delivering Bonne- 
ville power to all available markets, 
instead of these markets having to 
await completion of unnecessary, dupli- 
cating lines before receiving such power. 
Again it will reduce the cost to the 
public, for the public must eventually 
pay for the cost of transmission lines 
whether the power is distributed by pub- 
lic or private agencies. The construc- 
tion of a superimposed independent 


transmission system by Bonneville 
places a lien, totally unnecessary, on 
every electric outlet in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Another and very important outcome 
of such a plan would be the with- 
drawal of a very serious threat to the 
tax situation, particularly in the states 
of Washington and Oregon. The mil- 
lions of dollars which the private util- 
ities are now paying for federal, state 
and local school purposes represent a 
very tangible contribution toward the 
cost of government, national defense 
and education. The loss of these tax 
payments would be felt heavily in every 
county in those states and would have 
to be replaced by additional taxes on 
the remaining taxpayers. Such an even- 
tuality would have a definite repercus- 
sion on the efforts of the communities 
of those states to attract new industries, 
because the tax situation is an important 
factor in the location of factories. 

What are the chances of attracting 
huge industrial customers to absorb 
federal kilowatts? Everyone is familiar 
with the fact that the cost of power, 
already being low, is not a controlling 
major factor even in the location of 
such industries as the electro-chemical 
or electro-metallurgical, which use large 
amounts of power. And as far as the 
average manufacturing establishment 
is concerned, the cost of power is less 
than 2 per cent of the cost of the prod- 
uct manufactured. We cannot expect, 
therefore, any great exodus of factories 
from the industrial sections of the East 
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and migration to the Pacific Northwest. 

If cheap power is such an irresistable 
lure to factories, what has happened in 
the TVA territory? Surely we can ex- 
pect to find the answer in that land 
of the market yardstick! The answer is 
there. We find the following dollar 
value of industrial plants located in 
some of the southern states in 1938: Ten- 
nessee, the TVA area, industries valued 
at $458,000 moved in in that year. 
But in the same year South Carolina 
secured $1,544,000 of new factories; 
North Carolina, $9,335,000; Louisiana, 
$12,817,000; Georgia, $5,799,000; Vir- 
ginia, $26,939,000. Tennessee stood at 
the very bottom of the list of southern 
states in the value of new 
located in 1938. 

Whichever way we turn we come back 
upon the one solution for the utiliza- 
tion of tomorrow’s kilowatts—they must 
be sold. Private utilities are equipped 
to do that selling job and they have 
pledged themselves to undertake the 
task and to pass on any savings to their 
customers. In this way only will the 
legitimate objectives of these federal 
projects — cheap power — be attained. 
It will be attained on a sensible basis 
without disruption of tax situation, 
without menace to national defense, and 
with a minimum of expense to this gen- 
eration and to future generations. 


industries 


“More Light” 


Brewster Adams asks and answers 
some pertinent questions 


6¢9T ISN’T what you think about your- 
self, it’s what the public thinks 
about you,” Brewster Adams, noted Ne- 
vada minister and journalist, told the 
convention in his address “More Light.” 
“Where would the people in your in- 
dustry be for a job if it wasn’t for the 
sufferance of the public?” he asked. 





SMILES—Dr. H. B. Walker, chairman of the California CREA (left), smiles with A. M. Frost, 


PG and E manager of agricultural power sales (center). 


J. €  E. Royer, president of the 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn. (right), not only enjoyed the convention, but also told 
those in attendance about problems of the utilities in Oregon and Washington 
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Dr. Adams then went on to point out 
that the greatest enemy in the world is 
darkness and that darkness is worse 
within the hearts and minds of men. 
People are suffering from a mental 
blackout, he said, with fear and con- 
fusion in their hearts. “We cannot let 
the inner light be snuffed out,” he de- 
clared, “ when the individual—the com- 
mon man—is the hope of your business, 
our country and the whole world.” 

“When you put out the light of ini- 
tiative in a man or a woman with a 
dole,” he stated, “you take away his 
most precious asset. We not only need 
light but we need vision. We have 
thought of volume and have forgotten 
vision. We have thought of output and 
have overlooked insight.” 

In outlining a sales philosophy, Dr. 
Adams declared that if the electrical 
industry represented supply then the 
American public represented demand. 
The capacity to absorb can only come 
from quickening of the desires of people 
for things which the industry has to 
sell. Only by selling the answer to 
some desire will electric goods be 
sold. Progress in this industry or any 
other won’t come from the industry 
alone but only as public desire will 
absorb its products. 

He urged that the industry give more 
time to studying people with the idea 
of learning to make friends. Confidence 
of the public can only be won by earn- 
ing it, he stated. If this civilization is 
not to perish from the earth, he de- 
clared that every individual must do 
his part to keep alive the light of dem- 
ocracy, the light of initiative, the light 
of enterprise, of opportunity, of fact- 
finding and of honesty. 


Accomplishments 


What the electric utilities have 


done for California and the nation 


By C. W. KELLOGG* 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


T IS MY PURPOSE to consider a 

few of the elements of community 
value contributed by the largest elec- 
tric utility system in your state. In 
singling out this utility for an enumera- 
tion, I am taking it as a shining ex- 
ample. It is simply a picture of what 
well managed utilities have done for 
their communities. 

Let us consider first values arising 
from consolidation and financing. This 
present large system represents the con- 
solidation of about 450 former sepa- 
rate public utility companies. Their 
combination into one entity means the 
elimination of a substantial part of the 


* Abstract of a speech read by P. M. Downing. 
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RATES AND REVENUES—W. G. Vincent (left) vice-president and executive engineer, and 
J. S. Moulton, rate engineer, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. liked the convention as) did J. P. 
Dayton, Sierra Pacific Power Co., treasurer (right), who headed a large Reno delegation 


overhead charges of each of these hun- 
dreds of individual properties. It rep- 
resents also the manufacturing of the 
huge aggregate of energy requirements 
in the most efficient generating stations 
and their interconnection through a net- 
work of transmission lines that now 
gives to each service area large or small 
a flexibility and dependability of sup- 
ply. 

One of the most striking results 
of this great consolidaiton is in 
the realm of finance. Even since 1930 
the entire structure of bonds and mort- 
gages has been simplified by reducing 
the number of underlying mortgages 
from 34 to 2 (both of the latter being 
noncallable) thus resulting in one 
broad bond coverage. The many issues 
of preferred stocks have been con- 
densed down to one issue and the same 
is true of common stocks. In the proc- 
ess the further fundamental improve- 
ment has been made of reducing bonded 
debt from 51 per cent to 46 per cent 
of total capitalization and surplus and 
of increasing the common stock and 
surplus from 28 per cent to 33 per cent 
of that total. The value of this to the 
3,000,000 people served in lower cost 
of capital and assured ability to raise 
capital for the future is a community 
asset of great moment. 

Another important public value is 
its ability to absorb the power output 
from the great public developments of 
this region for irrigation and water 
supply. 

In California irrigation is a matter of 
primary concern. The state’s largest 
utility company has met this condition 
by the most intensive development of 
lines to serve the agricultural sections, 
no less than 40,000 pumping plants on 
individual farms being energized from 
its electric service. Combined with a 
pumping installation inspection service 
and the regular issue of a Ground 
Water Level Map, this has been of 
enormous benefit to the farmers of the 
state. 


I wonder if the people of this region 


appreciate what a wonderful asset, as 
a developing force to build up industry, 
commerce and the means of gaining an 
adequate livelihood, to foster the 
building and enlarging of prosperous, 
healthy residential areas and to increase 
public revenues to support good gov- 
ernment, is the initiative and commer- 
cial pressure and drive of an alert and 
able electric utility. 


Some of the most important values, 
like dependability of service, absorp- 
tion of public power and the attraction 
of low cost reliable power for indus- 
try, are difficult to evaluate in dollars; 
but the definite savings from rate re- 
ductions (passing on economies to the 
public) and financial strength can be 
conservatively estimated at over $20.- 
000,000 per annum, or about 3 per cent 
on the capitalization,—an amount equal 
to nearly 60 per cent of the amount 
earned by the company itself on its 
investment. 

While contributing by its activities 
and development so bountifully to the 
community welfare, the company was 
also the largest taxpayer in the state of 
California, paying to the public in taxes 
about three-fourths as much as to all 
of its employees in payroll. Unlike the 
government projects of recent years. 
here is no case of huge sums taken from 
the taxpayers without payment of inter- 
est or taxes thereon, no case of allocat- 
ing major portions of the expenditures 
to other purposes, on the theory that 
if they are not charged against a proj- 
ect, they somehow don’t exist. In the 
case of our company, the public bene- 
fits were conferred without deduction 
of any kind, while the company raised 
all the necessary funds on its own credit 
and, instead of being a tax eater, was 
the largest taxpayer in the state. 


The communities of California are 
to be congratulated upon the great pub- 
lic asset their electric utilities hav: 
proven to be, for these utilities have to 
their credit a great job well done. The) 
were never better armed than they are 
today with the high purposes, com 
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SAN DIEGO TO RENO—San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. was well represented by 
(left to right) G. H. P. Dellman, Alfred May and K. B. Ayres along with others while Frank 
Tracy (right), Sierra Pacific assistant manager, was another of the Reno delegates 


petent organization, managerial and 
technical skill, commercial acuteness 
and financial strength required to serve 
adequately this great commonwealth of 
people. 


Glamour 


Mrs. Louise Watkins describes 
wherein business has it 
MERICAN business and_ industry 


has a lot of glamour attached to it 
but it has not let the public in on the 
secret, Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins told 
the convention audience at a luncheon 
Wednesday, speaking on the subject of 
“Glamour.” Mrs. Watkins, wife of the 
purchasing agent of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. and daughter of the 
late George C. Ward, Edison Company 
executive, is active in women’s work in 
civic and governmental affairs and in 
Americanism throughout the country. 

“Working in American business today 
is the most glamorous of all occupations 
that have engaged mankind,” she said. 
“Without the American businessmen, 
there would have been no industrial ex- 
pansion, no high standard of living and 
very little culture.” 

Mrs. Watkins stated that there was 
a time when it was not fashionable to 
be patriotic but that today it is obvious 
that this conception is entirely wrong. 
With the present turmoil confronting 
the world, Americanism, she said, 
should receive more than mere lip serv- 
ice 


She described both the so-called 
“realists” and the critics of American 
business and industry. She said that 
critics should be put on a lower plane 
than the men who create. “Critics rise, 
lash, destroy and are gone,” she de- 
clared. “Those who sreate live by their 
great works. The successful business- 
man is a practical realist. He doesn’t 





go about the country making speeches 
but devotes his time to making life bet- 
ter for the people of this country. The 
American businessman is the real glam- 
our boy behind the scenes who is re- 
sponsible for most of the American 
culture.” 

Defining Americanism, she stated that 
it means wider horizons, enlarged op- 
portunity and freedom to work, to live, 
to speak and to worship. There should 
be only one yardstick and it should 
apply equally to business and to polli- 
tics she said. This is the welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

“We unfortunately live in a world 
that pays homage to those who speak 
out for themselves,” she stated. “It is 
time for businessmen to speak out and 
let the public know that they are the 
ones who give the real glamour to life 
in America.” 


Crossroads 


Tribune's Knowland talks about 
U. S. lack of preparedness 


EFERENCES to events in Europe 

were frequent but no convention 
speaker did a better job of relating 
these to the American scene than Joseph 
R. Knowland, publisher of the Oakland 
Tribune and former Congressman, in 
his convention luncheon address, 
“America at the Crossroads.” Echoing 
popular opinion that it would be a 
miracle if America did not become in- 
volved, Knowland claimed that a 
mighty world force—ruthless, indiffer- 
ent to promises— menaces all demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In answer to the question “How 
America can become involved?” he 
gave as his opinion that there is little 
danger of invasion of the United States. 
The real danger, he stated, lies in en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
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the protection of the Panama Canal, 
the Philippines and Hawaii and in back- 
ing up statements made by the adminis- 
tration with reference to interference or 
invasion in Canada and the Dutch East 
Indies. He declared also that there were 
sore spots in the Western Hemisphere 
where fifth column activities and other 
local situations require constant watch- 
ing. 

“Public opinion is heartily in favor 
of the preparedness program laid down 
by Congress,” he said. “Everyone has 
been startled by our unpreparedness. 
Apparently our planes are obsolete. we 
are shy of guns, ammunition and man- 
power.” 


Pointing to the six billion dollars ap- 
propriated during the last seven years 
for national defense, he asked the cryp- 
tic question “What have we got for our 
money?” A comparison of naval arma- 
ment for 1933 and 1940 showed 15 bat- 
tleships in each year; three aircraft car- 
riers in 1933 and five in 1940; eleven 
heavy cruisers and ten light cruisers 
seven years ago and 18 and 17 respec- 
tively today; a decrease in the number 
of destroyers from 229 to 219 and an 
increase in the number of submarines 
from 82 to 95. In the last three years he 
said that $1,237,000,000 had been ap- 
propriated for the Army and only 
$117,000,000 or slightly more than 9 
per cent spent for new equipment. He 
urged that the citizenry insist that parti- 
san politics be removed from national 
defense and preparedness. The nation 
should insist on an accounting of such 
huge expenditures, he declared. 





CHIEFS—There were plenty of executives in 


attendance. Here are J. B. Black, P. G. & E. 
president, and Harry J. Bauer, president of 
Southern California Edison Co. 


“In the present emergency, the pub- 
lic should demand that the United 
States be ready for any eventuality,” he 
stated. “We have a fifth column in the 
country for which every citizen must be 
alert. There should be a forcible declar- 
ation that we in this country will not 
tolerate insidious forces. As a citizen of 
the greatest democracy in the world, I 
feel that we should do everything in 
our power to aid the Allies short of 
joining the war.” 
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DIRECTORS—All-industry character of PCEA is 
illustrated by this group of directors: (top) 
K. M. Ryals, vice-president of Stone-Ryals Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., and M. H. Jankelson, general 


manager of Incandescent Supply Co. Below 

are H. L. Harper, Pacific Southwest’ manager 

of Graybar and D. E. Harris, vice-president of 
General Electric Suply Corp. 


At this luncheon, recognition was ac- 
corded the past president of the asso- 
ciation by the presentation of certifi- 
cates of appreciation from the associa- 
tion. Al C. Joy, who presided, gave 
certificates to past presidents A. Emory 
Wishon, L. H. Newbert, James B. Black, 
P. M. Downing, W. L. Lewis Frost, F. 
O. Dolson, W. C. Mullendore, R. E. 
Fisher and A. E. Hitchner. 


Opportunities 


Survey of the past shows what lies 
ahead for the industry 


By M. O. TROY* 
Commercial Vice-president, General Electric Co. 


NE of the disturbing effects of the 

rapid growth in our industry has 
been that its very success, in combina- 
tion with state and Federal regulation, 
has made the light and power business 
a political football. I am not using the 
term “political football” in any oppro- 
brious sense. | am merely indicating 
the indisputable fact that any rapidly 
growing successful industry of national 
scope inherently must face this prob- 
lem. 


* An abstract. 
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Perhaps the pendulum has swung too 
far. Be that as it may, we cannot escape 
the exercise of Federal regulation. We 
should, however, do everything within 
our power to see that the Federal right 
is most wisely exercised in the interest 
of the industry and of the entire coun- 
try. 
Day by day, it is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult for those engaged 
in the power and light business to ex- 
tract a reasonable profit from their 
operations. Regardless of the economic 
truth that all our advancement has 
come through providing incentives for 
effort and endeavor—and that future 
progress will not flow from red ink— 
increased taxes and great reductions in 
rates now make it extremely difficult to 
show a fair “net” at the end of the year. 

In the past, the leading electrical 
manufacturing companies, working 
hand-in-hand with the central station 
companies, have brought to the indus- 
try new and improved products for the 
generation, transmission and utilization 
of electric power. 

New load-consuming devices, more 
efficient and more reliable power appa- 
ratus, and improved methods of manu- 
facture have been instrumental in en- 
abling the utilities to meet the challenge 
of higher taxes and lower rates. The 
co-operation we have had in the past, 
and which we will have in the future, 
will help us to cope more successfully 
with the new order. 

In the wide field of load-building, 
or power utilization equipment, I will 
mention only two products. First, 
lamps, as an example of the earliest 
type of load; and second, household re- 
frigerators as representative of a more 
recent load-builder. Both are startling 
examples of progress. 

The early Edison lamp cost $3. 
Today, a 100-watt lamps costs only 15c, 
and gives ten times the light. Stated 
another way, the modern lamp, at one- 
twentieth the cost of the Edison lamp, 
gives ten times the light. This repre- 
sents an over-all improvement of 200 
times. And all this is in addition to the 
greater durability and longer life found 
in the modern lamp. Lamp research 
and development have made possible to 
the American public today a saving of 
some two billion dollars a year for the 
light they use. 

Outstanding among new light sources 
is the fluorescent lamp. It offers industry 
an efficient source of daylight lighting 
that permits objects to be seen in their 
true colors. This benefit can be obtained 
with less heat than possible before, be- 
cause the fluorescent lamp radiates only 
one-fourth as much heat as an incan- 
descent lamp of equal units of light. 
It is designed to contribute new qual- 
ities to lighting, rather than to replace 
older equipment. 
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Lamps are now used in a multitude 
of drying processes. Infrared rays wil! 
dry synthetic enamels and lacquers in 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the time for- 
merly required. Infrared lamps have a 
valuable penetrating quality so that 
painted surfaces dry from the inside 
out. The automobile industry, which 
pioneered their use for drying bodies, 
now uses some 40,000 of them. They 
have untouched applications in other 
industries, such as the drying of ink, 
paper, blueprints, resin, and latex. 

Ultraviolet light is finding new in- 
dustrial uses daily. Progressive laun- 
dries have found that choice fabrics, 
which might be marred by coding in 
ink, can be marked with fluorescent 
materials invisible to the human eye, 
but readily seen in the presence of ultra- 
violet light. Rugs for the aisles of 
theaters have been decorated with fluo- 
rescent material, so that this same in- 
visible light will assist a patron to his 
seat. 

Ultraviolet light in special wave 
lengths has a germicidal property which 
opens up many new applications. 
Among these are uses in sterilizing 
utensils, hospital operating rooms, food 
processing operations, and in purifying 
the air in conditioning systems. 

Possibilities in lighting, our oldest 
load builder, are still a long way from 
saturation. We are still operating on 
starvation levels as far as the great 
majority of our homes, streets, places 
of work, and business establishments 
are concerned. 

Only 15 years ago, in 1925, the house- 
hold refrigeration industry was in its 
infancy, struggling for existence. A total 
of only about 75,000 units had been 
sold up to that time. The immediate 
future was anything but promising. 
Costs were high, and reliability was 
poor. Constant service was necessary 
to keep the units operating. The im- 
provement in each item of unit and cab- 
inet construction kept pace, so that in 
a few short years the refrigerator rose 
from the status of an expensive, irritat- 
ine luxury, into a low-cost household 
necessity. The average retail price of 
$600 in 1920, came down to $275 by 
1930, and, last year, averaged only 
$168. 

Sales quickly followed product im- 
provement and price reduction. By 1930) 
more than two million household re- 
frigerators had been sold. In the period 
from 1930 to 1940 almost 15 million 
more were sold. Allowing for replac« 
ments, there are now about 14 million 
household refrigerators in use in the 
United States. They account for an ai- 
nual load of more than five billion kw.- 
hr. per year. This horizon is not close. 
Forty-four per cent of our homes are 
still without the benefits of electric r°- 
frigeration. 
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What effect have the great improve- 
ments in power apparatus and appli- 
ances had on the load? What are the 
future prospects for load? Since the 
sum of the domestic and industrial loads 
comprises 70 per cent of the total kw.- 
hr. sold, an analysis of their behavior 
in the past may give us an insight into 
future possibilities. 

If the domestic load is plotted by 
years, so that we have from 10 to 20 
past years to inspect, it is very grati- 
fying to note that instead of showing 
any signs of saturation, it shows a de- 
cided long-time acceleration. If the resi- 
dential load should continue the same 
rate of growth it has exhibited during 
the last 14 years, it would double its 
1939 value of 21 billion kw.-hr. in 
about eight years. 

Power in American industry, about 
one-half of which is purchased from 
electric central stations, is now nearly 
300 per cent of what it was 30 years 
ago. During the same period, the vol- 
ume of production has almost doubled, 
and wages paid have increased more 
than threefold. By increasing the 
amount that each worker can produce, 
the power-driven machine has made it 
possible for the average American work- 
er to earn at present nearly twice the 
weekly wages he received in 1914, while 
his average working week was reduced 
about 25 per cent during the same 
period. 

I, for one, am convinced that we have 
only scratched the surface of possible 
uses of electric power in industry. 


Rural Loadbuilding 


Research reveals opportunities 
and responsibilities 


By H. B. WALKER 
Chairman, California CREA 


ALIFORNIA has long enjoyed 

leadership in rural electrification. 
Naturally, we are proud of the fact that 
practically all of our occupied farm 
homes enjoy the advantages of elec- 
tricity and that the average annual con- 
sumption in kw.-hr. per farm is unsur- 
passed by any state in the nation. En- 
vironmental factors, it must be admit- 
ted, have been favorable for rural elec- 
trical development but many of the op- 
portunities for logical rural service de- 
velopment have been aided by timely 
research. 

It would be unfair to assert that re- 
search in rural electrification has been 
solely responsible for our leadership in 
serving farm customers in California, 
because 16 years ago before our coop- 
erative CREA research programs were 
initiated, electric service had already 
reached more than 30,000 California 
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farm homes. But today, after these 
years of rural electrical research, power 
lines serve more than four times as 
many farms as in 1924 and many of 
these services are for purposes un- 
thought of a decade or more ago. In 
these matters of load building, research 
has been particularly helpful in show- 
ing the way to new load building op- 
portunities, and in defining the attend- 
ant responsibilities connected with farm 
service. 


While it has been a general policy 
of the California CREA to encourage 
studies of applications which show the 
greatest promise for load building, such 
as for example our well-known studies 
of electrical applications to dairying, 
poultry production, dehydration of 
fruits and nuts, pre-cooling of fruits and 
vegetables and the control of insects by 
light, it has not been possible to con- 
fine our investigations always to such 
interesting and profitable subjects, since 
on occasion other types of investiga- 
tions have been necessary to determine, 
factually, the effects of such things as 
current interruptions, electric shocks, 
light qualities as incidental projects to 
determine responsibilities in offering 
service. For example, early in our re- 
searches, studies were made of electrical 
incubation of chicks, which brings elec- 
trical energy into competition with other 
energy sources. Naturally the question 
of current interruptions was brought up 
as an important disadvantage to this 
type of energy. If the interruptions to 
service were serious, the convenience 
and practicability of electric incubators 
could be seriously questioned. To be 
able to answer this question, it was es- 
sential to set up an electrical incuba- 
tion experiment in which chick embryos 
were exposed to chilling from current 
interruption. 

The results of this study are perhaps 
typical of the mutual benefits to con- 
sumers and utilities alike coming from 
our research programs. In this particu- 
lar instance, users of electric incu- 
bators were reassured as to the depend- 
ability of the service and equipment, 
while the utilities now feel justified in 
building up an incubation load without 
fear of losses from damage claims due 
to ordinary current interruptions. Inci- 
dentally, it may be pointed out that 
such investigations require a type of re- 
search which the utilities within them- 
selves are unable to carry out. 


No less than eight projects on the 
application of electricity to the produc- 
tion, storage and processing of milk 
and milk products have been conducted. 
Dairying is still one of our most attrac- 
tive fields for farm electrical service. 
When one considers that our public 
health regulations make it necessary to 
handle this product in a highly sani- 
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tary way, including cooling, refrigera- 
tion, sterilization of equipment, water 
for washing barns, cows, equipment and 
for drinking, as well as lights, equip- 
ment for feed preparation, etc., it is not 
difficult to imagine that a_ potential 
dairy load of 200 kw.-hr. per cow per 
year is within reason. California has 
more than 600,000 producing dairy 
cows. At present less than half of this 
load is actually developed. It must be 
remembered, however, in this connec- 
tion that the first electrical applications 
are the easiest. 

Dehydration of agricultural products 
opens up a vast opportunity for electric 
applications for heat, light and power. 
In most installations electric energy for 
power and light is a matter of course 
but in heat applications, highly com- 
petitive conditions prevail. Studies are 
now under way with the objective of 
finding better ways to dehydrate arti- 
ficially certain of our fruits on a farm 
plant basis. It is difficult to forecast 
just what developments of this sort will 
eventually mean to the electrical indus- 
try as a load builder or to agriculture 
in terms of net profits. If we actually 
knew, there would be no need for re- 
search. It is apparent, however, if farm 
practices can be improved, the eco- 
nomic status of rural customers should 
follow and this should be reflected in 
rural load building. 

It has been emphasized that care 
and caution in farm load building, par- 





ENERGIZERS—M. L. Phillips (top right), Edison 
Visalia manager, is chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Services Section, S. E. Gates, G-E Los 
Angeles manager, heads the membership com- 
mittee. Below are Frank C. Angle, Allis- 
Chalmers, who staged the cocktail party, and 
Fred Mulvaney, Maydwell & Hartzell, who ar- 
ranged the ladies’ entertainment 
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BUSINESS BUILDERS—Here are (left to right) Frank Talcott, PG and E San Francisco division 
sales manager; H. W. Edmund, Coast Counties Gas & Electric new business manager, and 
PCEA past-president R. F. Fisher, PG and E vice-president, in charge of public relations and sales 


ticularly for new uses, must be exer- 
cised. Farmers first of all must be cau- 
tioned in making equipment invest- 
ments and once made, the equipment 
purchased is used for relatively long 
periods if these are satisfactory. If not 
the equipment once abandoned remains 
as an effective barrier to further load 
building. In other words, the equip- 
ment must be right if permanent load 
building is to follow. 

Within the past 12 to 15 years, the 
utilities of this state have taken a very 
constructive attitude in the development 
of their rural business. First of all, they 
have guarded the interests of those 
using electrical energy for pumping by 
providing a testing service pointing 
toward the maintenance of high pump- 
ing efhiciency. Secondly, the utilities 
have developed an effective corps of 
rural service men who are competent 
to advise with farmers on service prob- 
lems. These men through years of direct 
contact with farm operations have 
learned how to size up rural problems 
from the standpoint of customer inter- 
est as well as that of the utility, to the 
end that loads once connected are likely 
to remain on the line to the benefit of 
both farm and utility. I sometimes won- 
der if utility executives are fully con- 
scious of the fine service these men ren- 
der to agriculture and if they appreci- 
ate the value of this service to the utili- 
ties in public relationships, to say noth- 
ing of the load building revenues they 
develop. These men are responsible for 
a type of service which calls for a cer- 
tain boldness of effort yet at the same 
time it must be tempered by a severely 
practical caution. It has been my ob- 
servation that the rural service men in 
this state possess to a marked degree 
these qualities. They are ever alert to 
new uses and eager to find out all about 
them, yet they are quite critical, as they 
should be, of new uses which have not 
had definite farm service records back 
of them. 

California is now engaged in its six- 
teenth year of CREA activities in which 
research is its principal purpose. Its 


research programs are outlined by rep- 
resentatives of the utilities, farm organ- 
izations, electrical manufacturers, the 
regulatory bodies of the state and the 
agricultural experiment staions. This 
cooperative effort has been outstand- 
ingly successful because from the very 
beginning the basic conditions for true 
cooperation have existed. These are, 
first, the common problem; second, a 
problem which all have recognized can 
be solved more effectively when work- 
ing together than if working alone: 
and finally mutual confidence and re- 
spect at all times between the cooperat- 


ing agents. 


House of Magic 


Demonstration of research points 
to rich new markets 


OMPLEX things from the labora- 
A tory of the scientist were simpli- 
fied before the eyes of the 250 who were 
treated to a preview of the General 
Electric House of Magic. “Research to 
the average man means gadgets, but to 
the laboratory worker it is a quest for 
knowledge,” said R. L. Smallman, 
Schenectady, in presenting the show. 


Some products of the laboratory are 
purely spectacular and some find their 
way into industry and our everyday liv- 
ing. The House of Magic contained 
some of each. One noteworthy recent 
development is the machine that pro- 
duces artificial fever in the human body. 
This was the outgrowth of experiments 
with short wave radio. The latest tool 
of this kind to be placed in the hands 
of the medical profession is the Inducto- 
Therm. These machines are now widely 
used in hospitals to develop internal 
heat deep in the tissues by means of 
current at 12,000,000 cycles. Fever is 
nature's only weapon against certain 
diseases and ailments. Now it can be 
produced at will and under absolute 
control. 
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For years science has looked for 
white light. Developments of gaseous 
lamps has now culminated in the new 
fluorescent lamp which gives a truly 
white light. This new and valuable tool 
has opened up new horizons for the 
lighting specialist and the whole elec- 
trical industry. A number of spectacu- 
lar demonstrations were made around 
the stroboscopic effect of these light 
sources showing possibilities yet unex- 
plored with fluorescent lighting effects. 

A demonstration was made with a 
new thermo-magnetic metal showing 
that it is a magnet at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but when heated it becomes de- 
magnetized. This has potential com- 
mercial importance and already it is 
being used in control and _ protective 
apparatus. 

A number of demonstrations were 
made with the cathode ray ossillograph, 
some spectacular and some practical. 
This instrument is known by electrical 
men to be used by the operating engi- 
neer as well as in the laboratory. It is 
the device that has opened up the whole 
field of television, the commercial pos- 
sibilities of which stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

A number of experiments with the 
electric eye proved most interesting. 
One was the transmission of sound with 
a beam of light, that is, using a light 
beam as a carrier. Phonograph music 
was transmitted across the stage and 
reproduced on a radio loudspeaker with 
good fidelity. Sound transmissions up 
to 30 miles have been made to airplanes 
and trains, although important applica- 
tions still lie in the future. 

In summing up, Smallman said, “Re- 
search helps to build for progress for 
the years to come. It makes possible 
new conveniences in the home, in in- 
dustry and commerce, and gives to man 
control over power.” 


Movie 


"Free men build a nation" tells 
about industrial America 


ARTICULARLY well done was the 
motion picture, “Free Men Build a 
Nation,” prepared by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and presented 
at the Thursday afternoon general ses 
sion. Pictures of this type often fai! 
of accomplishment because of length 
or because they savor too much of th: 
interests that produce them. Not so wit! 
this picture. It was short and to th 
point. 
With running comment throughout 
the picture left its audience with som: 
meaty food for thought. It showed hoy 
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free men, with money to invest in bus- 
iness and money with which to buy the 
products of industry, builded an indus- 
trial America from the turn of the cen- 
tury in 1930. In 1900, the working man 
had 30 cents left out of his income dol- 
lar for investment and to buy those 
things that have made a better happier. 
safer and finer America. In 1930, he 
had left only 5 cents to divide between 
investment and the things that make life 
worth living. 


During this thirty year period the 
workers of America invested six billion 
dollars in new enterprises. They largely 
provided the capital for the industrial 
system that supported them. What has 
caused this decline from 30 cents to 
only 5 cents in the workers’ margin of 
security ? 

Constantly increasing cost of govern- 
ment, continually mounting govern- 
mental expenditures and ever and ever 
higher taxes. These have greatly dimin- 
ished the vital flow of capital necessary 
to put to work the products of initiative 
and enterprise, of invention and of re- 
search, and most important of all, to 
furnish work for the unemployed of 
America. 


Thus, the picture constituted a well 
presented plea to us loyal citizens of 
this country to preserve and perpetuate 
the American philosophy of business 
that made this nation the envy of all 
the world by decreasing the strangulat- 
ing influences of restrictive legislation 
and the destructive forces of oppressive 
taxation. “Give our dollars freedom to 
put on overalls and do a_ productive 
job — for what helps business, helps 
America.” This was the closing admoni- 
tion. 

If this picture is available for gen- 
eral showing, it merits the attention of 
utility executives as an effective means 
of driving home to the working man 
the fact that he has a vital self-interest 
in helping to get business off the pres- 
ent detour and back onto the sound 
foundation of the main highway. 


Public Relations 


Wherein the part played by the 
employee is emphasized 


By A. G. SCHERMERHORN* 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


] E in the telephone business be- 
lieve that public relations con- 

sist mainly in getting on well with 
our neighbors. We believe that the pur- 
pose of public relations is to deserve 
and maintain public approval. A lack 


* An abstract. 
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of public approval is expressed in a 
good many ways—laws, regulations, 
investigations, public hostility and most 
vital of all, a lack of patronage. 

To deserve and maintain public ap- 
proval we must run the business in the 
public interest and explain the prob- 
lems surrounding us, so that the public 
understands it is in their interest. 

It wuold seem that the conduct of a 
big business in a democracy should 
consist of about 90 per cent doing and 
about 10 per cent explaining what was 
done. But the 10 per cent is still a vital 
vital part of the enterprise. 

Public relations are not publicity 
only, not management only; they are 
what everybody in the business says and 
does when in contact with the public. 
The company may have the best overall 
policies in the world in the minds of the 
management, but if the spirit of those 
policies is not translated into acts by 
those who have contact with the pub- 
lic, they will be largely discounted. 

Public relations are an overall job 
in which everybody participates whether 
he knows it or not. There is no way of 
escaping this responsibility. Every day 
he is either building up or tearing down 
his job with the public. 

Whatever the policies are, everybody 
must be let into the secret. Employees 
must be given an understanding of them. 
If an employee does not know a rea- 
son for the rule, he cannot explain it. 
Moreover, by instinct the public feels 
that if the employee does not know what 
it is all about, it will be impossible for 
the public to find out and there must be 
something unreasonable in it. 

The relations of a business firm with 
the public are improved pretty much in 
proportion to the understanding of the 
spirit and reasons behind policies and 
practices. This is likely to develop bet- 
ter personnel. 

It takes time and money and patient 
effort to inform all contact employees 
of the reasons behind routines and about 
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fundamental company policies. Spread- 
ing such knowledge through the ranks 
of an organization must be looked upon 
as vital to the success of a business. 

In discussing politeness, friendliness 
and reasonableness, I do not mean some- 
thing employees can be trained to put 
on like a cloak. I am not talking about 
stage management. I am talking about 
character—running a business so that 
the more the employees know about it, 
the better they feel about it. They will 
have a pride in their profession and 
will want that profession to be held in 
high esteem by other people because it 
deserves to be. 

Every day brings forth countless ex- 
amples of friendliness and courtesy— 
doing the routine job in the unroutine 
way. Employees, unfortunately, don’t 
think of them as unusual. 

Every year the results of the com- 
pany operations of the preceding year 
are discussed with practically all em- 
ployees in group meetings in which 
any and all questions concerning the 
business are in order. 

Last year, employees were given a 
a chance to attend short dramatic pro- 
ductions which we called “Service 
Skits.” In these skits, many of the op- 
erations that actually occur between 
telephone company employees and the 
public were re-enacted on a_ stage. 
These little playlets have had a great 
practical effort in helping employees 
conduct the business in a friendly, at- 
tentive, personal manner, and a distinct 
aid in improving the “tone” of our 
service. 

When the men and women in the 
business are satisfied that they are fully 
using the principles of courtesy and 
helpfulness in their contacts with the 
public, then the organization will be 
serving the public in a way that com- 
mands their respect and liking. 

(Ep. Note—Light of these “Service 
Skits” were presented during Mr. Scher- 
merhorn’s address under the title “Tele 
phone Service on Parade.” ) 





SUNNY SOUTH—President-elect Houston (left) had plenty of supporters such as C. H. Thrane, 
General Electric Supply Corp.; H. D. Hawks, Anaconda Wire-& Cable Co., and E. P. Markee, 
G-E Lamp Department Southwest district manager, all of Los Angeles 
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New Lighting Tools 


S. G. Hibben demonstrates new 
markets for new light forms 


N THE FIELD of lighting, there are 

jobs to be done and tools with 
which to do them, Samuel G. Hibben, 
Westinghouse lighting engineer and a 
member of the New York World’s Fair 
committee on lighting, told a conven- 
tion audience during the course of a 
spectacular demonstration. Opportuni- 
ties abound as a result of things which 
are being done in the research labora- 
tories today, he declared. 


Selling the entire spectrum is the in- 
dustry’s greatest opportunity, Hibben 
said. There is a crying need for the 
industry to enlarge its vision to encom- 
pass the whole spectrum as a potential 
field in which new business is to be 
developed. For years, he stated, lighting 
has been in the 4,000 to 8,000-angstrom 
unit range which is the field of visible 
light. Today research has opened up 
wide new markets for the use of wave 
lengths both above and below this 
range. In the shorter wave lengths, there 
are the mercury vapor, fluorescent, ultra 
violet and germicidal lamps. At the 
other end of the spectrum are the new 
infra red lamps with a multiplicity of 
applications. 

Artificial lights has passed the age 
in which its use was purely utilitarian 
and is entering an era in which, like 
great music, it will appeal to man’s 
senses, create or change his moods, give 
him greater health and leisure and a 
longer, happier life, he declared. 

“Lighting is entering a period of or- 
chestration in which, like the instru- 
ments in the symphony orchestra, all 
the new sources and colors will play 
parts,” he said. “We are heading to- 
ward a civilization in which electric 
lamps for lighting and numerous other 
purposes will add vastly to our leisure, 
our pleasure, our health and our life 
span. Already many of the sources we 
will use are past the research labora- 
tory stage, and others are yet in the 
process of creation. 


“Lamps of tomorrow will mood-con- 
dition our homes, paint pleasing and 
ever-changing pictures or designs on 
our walls, kill bacteria and so guard us 
against disease, provide us with health- 
giving radiation and suntan while we 
sleep. Plant growth will be aided by 
artificial light, simplifying our food 
problems and providing. us with the 
so-called seasonal fruits and vegetables 
all year round. Heating lamps will 
simplify industrial heating and drying 
problems, may even dry the family 
washing or warm our homes in cold 
weather! 
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LIGHT WIZARD—Samuel G. Hibben, Westing- 
house lighting engineer, brought a magician's kit 
of lighting equipment with him from New York 


“All those things are possible today, 
and some of them are actually being 
done. Tomorrow they will be ready to 
serve all people throughout the world.” 

Hibben conducted a number of thrill- 
ing demonstrations to show the effects 
that might be created with the new light 
sources. These included a wide variety 
of ornamental effects, beth in the form 
of lamps themselves and in the form of 
fabrics, floor coverings and wall papers. 
These latter are based on the fluo- 
rescent phenomena. Among the most 
spectacular demonstrations were glow- 
ing fluorescent balls which operated 
without any electrical connections what- 
ever. He also demonstrated the use of 
fluorescent pigments in making sales 
presentations both for sign and flood- 
lighting. 


Force of Ideas 


Lloyd E. Wilson establishes a thesis 
for American stability 


ETTING up as a basic requirement 

for American stability and prosper- 
ity, the thesis that every man able and 
willing to work should be given oppor- 
tunity at wages that will permit him 
to buy the products and services of 
business and industry, Lloyd E. Wilson, 
director of public relations of the San 
Francisco Y.M.C.A., went further than 
most speakers on this subject by offer- 
ing a tenable formula for solution of 
this problem in what was probably the 
most dramatic and inspirational address 
of the whole convention. 


Solutions for the economic and so- 
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cial problems of America, he declared, 
had been coming from theorists, ideal- 
ists and “dime a dozen brains,” all of 
whom have been failures at their own 
businesses. Immediately disarming his 
audience by disqualifying himself with 
the statement that he had never met a 
payroll or had never run a business in 
the face of taxes, labor laws, and gov- 
ernmental restrictions and regulations 
such as are imposed on American busi- 
ness today, he challenged the leaders of 
business and industry to propose a 
satisfactory formula for solving the 
problem. Claiming that at no time ever 
had a solution been proposed by the 
business, financial and industrial brains 
who gave this country the great stand- 
ard of living of any people in the 
world, he urged that these leaders be 
given an opportunity to try their hand. 
Apparently, he claimed, they have been 
lacking in unselfish determination to 
lay aside everything else and work at 
the problem. He made a plea that the 
business and industrial people of Amer- 
ica work at the job of making a suc- 
cess out of America itself instead of a 
failure out of some man, organization 
or political party. 

Speaking on the theme, “The Force 
of Ideas,” Wilson pointed out that ideas 
are born, plans evolved and forces set 
into motion whenever there is hard- 
ship, adversity and confusion. These 
are the periods which create the greatest 
degree of leadership, he declared. In 
a period like the present, we might 
expect such leadership to reassert itself, 
he said, expressing the hope that in this 
case business and industry would come 
forth with the ideas which would set 
the forces of stability and prosperity in 
motion. 


In the United States as well as in 
virtually every other country in the 
world the basic problem starts with sus- 
tenance; that is, food, housing and se- 
curity for all of the people. When that 
problem is solved, he said, most others 
would disappear. He related this prob 
lem to the fundamental changes which 
are occurring in the population of the 
United States. He pointed out that there 
are a million less children under five 
years of age than there were ten years 
ago due to the falling birth rate. Proof 
that ours is a constantly older-growing 
population was contained in his state 
ment that 80 years ago there were 88° 
people over 20 years of age for ever) 
1,000 under 16. Today there are 2.100 
over 20 years of age. The country is 
faced with all of the problems inci- 
dent to old age with a population that 
has never been noted for its thriftiness 
In 1938, he.said, there were 21,500.00‘ 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 
who had never known any other socia 
order except that which we term a: 
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“being the worst in the history of 
America.” Six million of these are not 
in school nor at work and seven mil- 
lions are employed at less than an 
average of $15 per week. 


None of the five forces working at 
solutions to this problem have the 
answer, he asserted. Communism, Fas- 
cism, national socialism, new dealism 
with its 8 years of unprecedented control 
and spending or the 1929 kind of capi- 
talism have been unable to propose a 
program satisfactory to the wishes or 
needs of the people of America, he said. 
Business and industry should seize 
upon the opportunity to present basic- 
ally sound and good ideas to set the 
forces in motion which will give this 
country an orderly and_ prosperous 
democracy. 


Annual Meeting 


C. E. Houston elected president 
—PCEA membership grows 


E. HOUSTON, assistant general 
e manager, Southern California 
Edison Co., was elected president of the 
association at the annual meeting, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Glosser, vice-president 
of Hubbard and Co. Directors elected 
included J. O. Case, Quality Electric 
Co., Los Angeles; H. H. Courtright, 
Valley Electrical Supply Co.. Fresno; 
C. A. Dostal, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manfacturing Co., San Francisco; P. 
M. Downing, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco; Harry L. Harper, 
Graybar Electric Co., Los Angeles; M. 
H. Jankelson, Incandescent Supply Co., 
San Francisco; L. M. Klauber, San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego; A. E. Strong, Coast Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Co., Santa Cruz, and 
G. C. Tenney, ELectricaL West, San 
Francisco. 


Commenting upon the affairs of the 
association in his annual report, Vic- 
tor W. Hartley, the managing director, 
pointed to the substantial increase in 
membership as well as some notable 
committee accomplishments. Member- 
ship in the association now totals 2,882 
which is a 10 per cent increase over 
the same period last year. Included 
among committee accomplishments was 
the publication of a new edition of the 
“Farm Electrification Handbook” which 
has been distributed in 30 states in a 
number of farm countries, as well as 
throughout the territory served by the 
association. A second handbook pro- 
duced is one devoted to industrial 
power and heating data. As a contribu- 
tion to air conditioning technique, a re- 
port was published giving climato- 
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NEW PREXY—C. E. Houston, Edison com- 
pany assistant general manager, was the 
unanimous choice for president of PCEA 


logical data for many communities 
throughout California. Recently the in- 
dustry information committee issued a 
report encompassing a program service 
which lists over 100 speakers available 
in the electrical industry and the sub- 
jects upon which they are qualified to 
talk before industry groups. It also 
lists numerous stereopticon lectures and 
motion pictures. 


Operatin g 
Economics 


Section program runs gamut of 
engineering problems 


Headed by Chairman A. G. Jones, 
G-E, and Vice-Chairman H. A. Lott, 
Edison, the Operating Economics Sec- 
tion met in five groups. The Section’s 
program was built around a few well- 
prepared papers, but left the bulk of 
time for informal exchange of experi- 
ence within each field. 


Distribution-Transmission-Substation 


Section Chairman Jones presided at 


meetings of the distribution, substa- 
tion and transmission group, which 


MOTIVATOR—Energy back of PCEA adminis- 
supplied by hard-working 
Hartley, managing director 


tration is "Vic" 
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considered three principal subjects: 
termite control, power factor and oil 
fires. 

“Termite Control” was covered in a 
paper prepared by C. T. Malloy, of 
Edison. This reported on experience 
which Edison has had with pole treat- 
ing since 1935, when steps were taken 
to arrest the advance of termite infes- 
tation, then recognized as serious. All 
kinds of wood were involved, but about 
75% of the cases were in cedar. Treat- 
ment consisted of drilling holes in the 
poles, treating with Paris green and 
plugging with dowels. The treatment 
was reported as having so far been 
highly successful. It was reported, 
however, that where full-treated poles 
were initially installed, no cases of term- 
ite infection, hence no corrective meas- 
ures had yet been found necessary. 


K. B. Ayres, of San Diego CG&E, 
said his company had taken somewhat 
similar steps, had records on a few 
poles treated several years prior to 
those covered in the Malloy paper, but 
did not feel the results were universally 
satisfactory. ; 

Power factor was treated as a sym- 
posium, which was introduced by H. H. 
Minor. San Joaquin PGandE. He 
briefly summarized PCEA conclusions 
on the subject in the past two years, 
viz: “Capacitors for distribution cor- 
rection cost nothing . . . where the gen- 
eral system needs correction for reactive 
current .. .” He also pointed out some 
special applications, referring to his 
article in May ELectricaL West “Cor- 
recting on the Low Side,” and con- 
cluded his remarks with the suggestion 
that the engineer seldom needs the 
huge array of capacitor formulas to be 
found in various texts, can usually 
solve his problem by resort to a few 
simple curves. Minor’s discussion served 
to introduce the discussion of harmon- 
ics and voltage correction, covered in 
the following two papers. 

There was keen interest in “Har- 
monic Experience With Distribution 
Capacitors,” a straightforward report 
by C. G. Smith, PG and E. Smith em- 
phasized that capacitors themselves pro- 
duce no harmonics, but tend to aggra- 
vate harmonics orginating 
because their impedance is lower to 
higher frequencies. 


Main 


elsewhere 


of harmonics he 


cause gave 
as overvoltage in distribution trans- 
formers—a condition arising from 


transformer operation above nameplate 
rating, thus greatly -increasing magnet- 
izing current and hence harmonics. 
Main means of avoiding harmonics on 
the system he gave as avoiding over- 
voltage and providing delta windings, 
thus confining triple harmonics to the 
transformer itself. He pointed out that 
capacitors near the transformers may 
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METER EXPERTS—L. A. Nott (left) said this was an argument over meters with Harry 
Wittenburg (center) and W. M. Nott (right). All are with Sangamo Electric Co., 
Wittenburg from Los Angeles and the two Notts from San Francisco 


“mprove wave shape on the lines by 
providing a low-impedance path for 
the flow of harmonic currents. 


Referring to character of the load as 
influencing harmonics, and to various 
factors as leading to resonance, he out- 
lined corrective measures but empha- 
sized that the most economical pro- 
cedure is to prevent harmonics in the 
first place by giving close attention to 
proper design and operation of asso- 
ciated equipment at the time capaci- 
tors are to be installed. 


H. E. Jung, Edison, presented a 
paper, “Voltage Correction With Ca- 
pacitors,” which gave a detailed analy- 
sis of two case histories. These con- 
cerned situations in which voltage cor- 
rection on heavily-loaded circuits was 
necessary. In one, for example, the in- 
stallation of capacitors on only those 
circuits requiring attention was $17,500 
cheaper than applying extra synchron- 
ous capacity to the entire 4-kv. bus 
would have been. In addition to cor- 
recting the voltage, the procedure re- 
leased capacity for a net gain of $22,- 
200 in capital and $2,600 in estimated 
annual carrying charges. 

F. S. Benson, PG and E, and R. A. 
Wallingford, Edison, led the discussion 
of oil fires. Benson told the PG and E 
is providing gas masks for attendants 
in larger stations to provide versatile 
protection, including that against CO, 
considered to be dangerous in some in- 
sulation fires. In steam stations, asbes- 
‘os suits are being provided, equipped 
with zippers rather than buttons and 
with hoods big enough to accommodate 
masks. 

He discussed different types of ap- 
paratus being used, with particular ref- 
erence to various fog-nozzle systems— 
40-gal. portables, extensive fixed sys- 
tems both indoors and out, and back- 
up water systems plus hose which are 
being installed at new steam stations. 

In discussing Edison experience, 
Wallingford brought out that location 
of equipment is of vital importance, 
since the equipment can be put out of 


service by the very element it is in- 
stalled to control. He cited a case in 
which 250 gal. of burning oil was 
thrown over a large area, so that the 
attendant had first to fight his way to 
the extinguisher with a garden hose. 


Meter Group 


Fred Garrison, G-E, presided over 
meetings which carried on two previous 
studies of this group. W. H. Talbott, 
San Diego CG&E, presented a paper on 
“Field Testing Procedure for Single- 
Phase Meters.” This bore partly on the 
question of what the test period should 
be, reporting on the findings of vari- 
ous systems, partly on recommendations 
for test procedure, as compiled by M. 
W. Edwards, of the California Rail- 
road Commission, from an agreement 
reached by the PCEA meter group two 
years ago. There is some divergence of 
opinion as to most economical test 
period, with results appearing to range 
from 5 to 10 years. 

An exhaustive study of 5- and 15- 
amp. meters, made by Edison through- 
out the year, was reported by K. M. 
Stevens. Contrary to hopes of the group, 
which had favored standardizing on 
15-amp. units, the results appeared to 
indicate appreciable losses on 15-amp. 
meters at light loads by reasons of high 
starting watts. William Lindblad, PG 
and E, presented a paper on develop- 
ments in meter-bearing jewels, with ref- 
erence to those of several manufac- 
turers. 


Steam Generation 


V. F. Estcourt, PG and E, led an en- 
tirely unrehearsed discussion in which 
steam men found much to talk about. 
Major discussion concerned motors, and 
PG and E reported it is using totally- 
inclosed motors for outdoor service, 
both 240- and 2,300-volt 3-phase, with 
emphasis on ability to go into action 
—remain condensation free—after re- 
maining idle for several weeks. Edison 
reported fewer outdoor installations. 
Electrical interlocks on boilers formed 
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a second discussion. Edison reported 
steering away from their use, but PG 
and E reported they are being used 
more and more, as well as electrical 
annunciators in power plants. 


Hydro Generation 


Hydro men likewise devoted their 
time to unprepared discussions, led by 
George H. Bragg, PG and E. A scheme 
for preventing a power-house from 
flooding during dismantling was dis- 
cussed. This consisted of drawing a 
“stopper” into the draft tube with a 
line. High water did occur during the 
job and the procedure proved effective. 
Performance of various bearing mate- 
rials was discussed, and a breaker-mo- 
tion analyzer was described. 


Safety Committee 


Led by Howard Miller, Edison, safety 
men went into the subject of pole-top 
resuscitation, turned out a recommen- 
dation for its use, but left it to the sys- 
tems to determine the precise method 
of use. First applied in Pennsylvania, 
pole-top resuscitation has been pio- 
neered on the Pacific Coast by the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Power & Light, which 
is reported to have experienced two 
highly successful applications this year. 
Other Western systems are now using 
it to varying extents. A colored movie 
of the method, filmed by Edison, was 
shown. 

Much of the remaining discussion 
was an endeavor to get better answers 
to the basic questions: Just what are the 
physical effects of electric shock? What 
can be done about it? Prof. C. F. Dal- 
ziel summarized his results to date in 
studies of the effects of shock on the 
human body, a study being conducted 
in connection with the CCREA. 


Section Meeting 


Operating economics members met 
en masse for their final session. Walter 
C. Smith, G-E, continued a paper of last 
year on lightning studies in California, 
concluding that peculiar factors apply 
to California systems, and that “it is 
evidently not sound policy to protect 
all equipment from lightning indis- 
criminately, but desirable to provide 
protection in certain selected areas.” 
J. B. Madden, PG and FE, said his studies 
showed the bulk of trouble occurred on 
old, small transformers. He also found 
in classifying all failures in transform- 
ers from causes considered to be othe! 
than lightning, that the failures oc- 
curred on the same days or closely fol- 
lowing lightning storms. 

The first EEI-NEMA joint report on 
standards for distribution tranformers 
was presented to the group by D. R. 
Benson, G-E, and some additional com 
ments were made by A. B. Campbell. 
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of EEI. S. J. Lisberger, PG and E, sug- 
gested that the EEI-NEMA committee 
consider extending the standardization 
to include such parts of the transformer 
as cover bolts and nuts, small terminal 
parts. He pointed out that it was a great 
nuisance for the utility to stock several 
different kinds of these very small 
parts, and that no one scheme in use 
by major manufacturers appeared to 
have any outstanding merit over an- 
other. 


Business 
Development 


Section runs the scale of impedi- 
ments to selling 


O recognize a problem may be half 

way toward solving it, but half 
measures do not satisfy the Business 
Development Section committees. And 
since the range of impediments which 
restrict selling runs all the scale clear 
up into the ultra-violet, the committees 
and discussion groups at this conven- 
tion covered as wide a scope. 

E. G. Stahl, San Joaquin PG and E. 
Fresno, vice-chairman, presided in the 
absence of Fred C. Todt, G-E Supply, 
Los Angeles. Individual committee 
meetings were held on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. The wiring group and _ the 
lighting group met in a joint session 
Thursday morning followed by a gen- 
eral assembly of all committees in 
group meeting. 


Range, Water Heater and Air Heater 
Committee 


W. H. Gribble, Thermador, chairman 
—NEMA’s proposals for standardizing 
electric water heater tank sizes, also 
number and placing of heating elements 
in order to eliminate costly specializa- 
tion drew the most discussion after E. 
J. Baughman, Hotpoint, read the pro- 
posals. NEMA and EEI proposed stand- 
ardization on six wattages for elements, 
236 voltage, 150 deg. thermostat set- 
ting, 20 watts for lower, 30 for upper 
and 50 per single unit element per gal. 
Discussion centered on whether single 
or twin unit heaters proved best. East- 
ern tests, said Baughman, found twin 
units more economical, efficient, took 
lower consumption and gave better load 
factor. Cliff Russell, Wesix, declared 
Portland General Electric and other 
utilities’ tests found single unit heaters 
more efficient, with less demand, and 
tank sizes could be less bulky. Forrest 
Naylor, PG and E, spoke of a need for 
performance and insulation standards 
as well. Harold Conklin. Hotpoint, 
asked the utilities first to decide what 
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standards they agreed upon; manufac- 
turers would comply. 


A survey among employees of PCEA 
member companies was interesting. 
From 20,000 questionaires, 5,616 re- 
plies were tabulated. Advantages of 
electric ranges were listed in order of 
appeal as cleanliness, safety, coolness; 
of water heaters, safety, cleanliness, no 
vent, speed, silence. Ideas as to cost of 
operation of a range ran from $2 to $8 
a month. It was recommended that tabu- 
lated results be sent to member com- 
panies to guide their own employee 
education, and that a follow-up circular 
be sent to all employees answering their 
questions and correcting misconcep- 
tions. 


Refrigerator and Traffic Appliance 
Group 


O. R. Doerr, PG and E, and H. C. 
Rice, Edison—led the way in a spirited 
meeting of the Refrigerator and Traf- 
fic Appliance Group Wednesday after- 
noon. Assisted by men and women in 
all branches dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with this particular field of elec- 
trical appliances, the two session lead- 
ers steered important thought up the 
right channels and where resultant dis- 
cussion would do the most good. 

Most of this discussion centered 
around a talk by William Vogel.,. Elec- 
trical Appliance Service Corp., Los An- 
geles, who explained how he has helped 
to solve the difficult problem of re- 
frigerator trade-ins. Vogel maintains a 
refrigeration reconditioning plant in 
southern California, where he “re- 
makes” on an average of 2,200 refrig- 
erators a year. 

For a flat price of $20, he will re- 
build any make or model of refrig- 
erator, thus affording dealers an op- 
portunity of making actual profit from 
trade-ins, usually a loss item on their 
books. 

“Trade-ins will always be with us,” 
Vogel declared. “Why not lick the prob- 
lem and make a profit to boot?” He 
explained how eastern dealers were re- 
conditioning refrigerators by the thou- 
sands and shipping them to the Pacific 
Coast to be sold. 
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He claimed that reconditioned refrig- 
erators had a real market in the low 
salary group which couldn't afford 
over $80 for mechanized refrigeration. 
With $10 set as a price on an average 
trade-in, Vogel declared that with his 
flat price at $20 ($25.25 on sealed-in 
units) a dealer could sell such a re- 
frigerator for at least $49 and so make 
himself a small profit. 


His own problem, he stated, was 
labor. He couldn’t find enough men 
who could service refrigerators prop- 
erly. 

Bill Powell of Westinghouse and 
others felt that the price war could not 
continue for long. “We can’t go on 
making sixes for $119,” he said. He 
admitted that sales were good, but 
hoped along with “Rod” Doerr that it 
wasn’t just the low price alone that was 
responsible for the increases. 

H. E. Sandoval, discussing traffic ap- 
pliances, condemned the various buying 
groups which he felt were the cause for 
dealers’ lack of interest in pushing 
small appliances. Federal, state and city 
employees, banks, railroads, oil com- 
panies, doctors, teachers and _ fruit- 
growing and livestock organizations, he 
claimed, were guilty of cheap mass 
buying. He felt that dealers might get 
together in an association to curb these 
practices in furthering proper legisla- 
tion to protect their interests. 


Gladys Cronkhite, KGO home eco- 
nomics director chided the group about 
the fact that women who bought small 
appliances usually didn’t know how to 
use them properly. She offered her 
services and those of other home eco- 
nomics girls both on the air and on 
newspapers, to help further the cause 
of small appliances, if only manufac- 
turers and distributors would furnish 
her group with information on them; 
material they could use in their daily 
work. 


Fred Yeger, Bank of America, in a 
closing talk of the afternoon, discussed 
and explained the small loan market, 
which he claimed had grown to amaz- 
ing proportions, thus offering dealers 
new opportunities for sales, if proper 
selling was done. 





GOLF TO GAIETY—Golfers performed under the direction of (left to right) J. ©. Tobey, 

PG and E Sacramento division superintendent; Frank Boyd, Pacific Electric Motor Co. (chairman), 

and J. E. Crilley, General Cable Co., while 1. W. Borda, Okonite Co., was program chairman, 
and A. H. Dahl, G-E Supply Corp., staged the banquet 
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EXPERTS—Top: Al C. Joy, PG and E manager 
of advertising and publicity, talks with H. H. 
Courtright, president of Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply, Fresno. Center: A. H. Dahl, G-E Supply 
Corp., listens to PG and E purchasing agent 
Fred Hanson. Bottom: A. Emory Wishon, vice- 
president and assistant general manager, and 
Paul M. Downing, vice-president and general 
manager, PG and E are PCEA past-presidents 


Wiring Group 

C. A. Rowley, Thermador—presided 
in the absence of J. O. Dillingham, 
G-E—Following reports of the Red 
Seal Adequate Wiring committee, the 
code and ordinance committee, the de- 
mand and diversity factor committee 
and discussion of the 1940 National 
Electrical Code led by C. E. Heise, 
Westinghouse, the wiring group passed 
resolutions returning to the northern 
California Red Seal committee recom- 
mendation for certain revisions in the 
northern California Red Seal Adequate 
Wiring standards. It was also recom- 
mended that the uniform code commit- 
tee be continued. From the foretaste of 
the value to be had from a study of de- 
mand and diversity factors it was 
strongly recommended that the PCEA 
invest in such an analysis in 1940 and 
41. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by inspectors, contractors and 
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others over the new wire tables to be 
found in the 1940 edition of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. While the de- 
sirability of the thin-wall wire was 
recognized, the confusion anticipated 
in determining wire sizes and kinds 
based on ambiant temperatures and 
various grades of insulation brought 
a recommendation that future revisions 
of the Code make serious effort to sim- 
plify these tables. 


Lighting Group 
Presided over by L. A. Hobbs, Smoot- 


Holman, San Francisco, and G. M. 
Rankin, Edison, Los Angeles.—George 
Gilleard, Stanford University Fellow- 
ship student, presented his paper “Illu- 
mination design for self service stores” 
given at the IES conference at Los An- 
geles. The need for design of equipment 
to provide vertical illumination for 
such stores was developed in his paper. 

“Light conditioning in the home” was 
discussed by Clark Baker, lighting 
counselor, PCEB. He discussed the nec- 
essity for cooperative effort to meet the 
problem with interior decorators, paint 
and other allied interests. H. N. Car- 
roll, PG and E, also presented his paper 
“Western lighting opportunities” first 
given at the IES conference. (See page 
146-7). 

Fluorescent lighting came in for dis- 
cussion by two speakers, Walter E. 
Carlson, G-E Lamp Dept., and William 
P. Bear, PG and E. Carlson described 
the lamp manufacturers’ recent develop- 
ments which bring fluorescent lighting 
under better control and urged coop- 
eration with manufacturers to prevent 
the racketeering of equipment using 
these new sources. Bear presented 
studies of comparative costs between 
fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
installations, debunking the idea that 
fluorescent lighting necessarily is 
cheaper and advocating that it be sold 
on its merits. 

Samuel G. Hibben, director of light- 
ing research, Westinghouse, Bloomfield, 
N. J.. was asked for comment and spoke 
meatily on the controversial subject of 
fluorescent lighting. He mentioned the 
longer life which experience is prov- 
ing, spoke of higher wattages now be- 
ing developed for higher intensities by 
the laboratories, mentioned a factor to 
be considered—that of the fading of 
goods from high intensity lighting— 
emphasized the necessity for wiring to 
full adequacy because of future in- 
creases in wattage that are forthcoming, 
and told of the trend for less lamps of 
daylight color and more of the newer 
white. As for losses suffered by the 
utilities, he mentioned the tremendous 
decreases in prices brought about by 
lamp manufacturers and the losses these 
represented. Extension of fluorescent to 
the home, he cautioned, would be a 
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very ticklish problem and must be care- 


fully developed. 
Joint Meeting—Lighting and 
Wiring Groups 


J. E. Hammond, San Joaquin PG and 
E—told of the importance of lighting 
for outdoor sports, not from a revenue 
angle, but from its public relations 
aspect. While such lighting is a poor 
load in some respects and not a revenue 
producer, its value in reducing juvenile 
deliquency not only has humanitarian 
aspects but makes savings to the entire 
business life of the community by re- 
ducing the high cost of public institu- 
tions and prisons for housing of de- 
linquents and criminals. 

C. A. Rowley presented an up-to-date 
recommendation for standardized serv- 
ices that would begin with full ade- 
quacy rather than at present minimums. 
By standardization and simplification 
cost could be reduced and several im- 
portant selling points to the building 
public could be developed for the in- 
dustry. 

Power Group 


P. P. Pine, San Diego CG & E, pre- 
sided with W. P. L’Hommedieu, West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. G. N. 
Hawley was then given charge of the 
meeting. — Data sheets on industrial 
heating as published in ELECTRICAL 
WEsT were exhibited by J. A. Corlett, 
G-E, and their distribution explained. 
Cost of the sheets was discussed and 
recommendation made that the work be 
carried on next year. Supplementing 
this it was recommended that current 
articles in technical publications of in- 
terest to industrial and power salesmen 
be called to the attention of Mr. Corlett 
to be compiled into a reference sheet 
and distributed. 

Tremendous increase in use of weld- 
ers necessitated study of welder ratings 
and operating conditions. C. L. Ashley. 
Edison, suggested uniform practices on 
the rating of ac and de welders and spot 
welders and suggested further study of 
large welders and percussion welders. 
Any data available on the operating 
characteristics of any make of welde: 
were requested to be compiled and fi 
nished as handbook information. 

S. A. Cundiff, Nev-Cal, led a sym- 
posium on competitive power. Speak- 
ers on this were A. L. Laws, Edison. 
on butane competition; A. M. Frost. 
PG and E, on agricultural competition: 
and G. M. Hawley, Edison. Hawley pre 
sented the results of a committee surve\ 
representing 95 per cent of the powe! 
companies of the PCEA. For the firs’ 
time, these analyses show the trends 11 
the competitive power, illustrate fron 
what they are caused, and enable th: 
power companies to prepare in advanc: 
for approaching conditions which ma 
cause an increase in gas, diesel, gas‘ 
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line, butane or steam plant competition. 
Compilations of further data next year 
are to be made on individual cases to 
determine the type of reason back of 
the loss of load through competition. 


Air Conditioning Committee 


H. H. Douglas, Edison, chairman.— 
With the work of the year completed 
the air conditioning committee did not 
hold a meeting. Work of the year was 
preparation of a survey of California 
climatological data to be used to guide 
engineers, utilities and manufacturers 
in the design of specific equipment for 
air conditioning in various areas of the 
state. 


General Assembly—Business 
Development Section 


Paper presented by William P. Bear, 
PG and E at the IES conference in Los 
Angeles, “Fluorescent Lighting and the 
Utility,” was delivered at the beginning 
of the general assembly of the Business 
Development Section, Thursday morn- 
ing, E. G. Stahl presided. 

John R. Pitsker, editor “Housing” 
magazine, spoke humorously of his ex- 
periences as a consumer who upon 
buying a so-called modern house and 
even having additional work done upon 
it discovered its wiring inadequate when 
he wished to use appliances. He urged 
the industry to follow the precepts of 
an anonymous quotation “To be abreast 
of the times, we must always be a little 
ahead of the times.” 

Samuel F. Worswick, sales counselor, 
closed the meeting on a note of inspira- 
tion under the subject “The customer 
speaks.” Classifying the customer as the 
boss or real employer of everyone who 
is in the industry, he urged adequate 
training to meet and hold the goodwill 
of “the boss” upon every sales contact. 
The importance of personality develop- 
ment and of a periodic check-up of in- 
dividuals, he summed up in the admoni- 
tion that each ask himself “Would I 
give me a job?” 


Administrative 
Services Section 


Public reaction to all activities is 
considered first 


Utilities, jobbers, an electrical bu- 
reau, and both large and small manu- 
facturers contributed valuable ideas and 
suggestions to the symposium Thursday 
morning on the “Selection, Training 
and Advancement of Employees.” With 
M. W. Phillips, Edison, presiding, and 


S. W. Scarfe, G-E as sponsor, this gen- 
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eral assembly brought to light various 
company policies concerning young men 
and women who came job seeking to 
their doors. 


Though these policies seemed to dif- 
fer in some respects, they were the same 
at heart—the desire to help direct or 
guide jobseekers toward their real job 
in life, and not to shun them or to be 
discouraged about the present or fu- 
ture. 


In regards to the selection of em- 
ployees, it was felt highly important 
by Ray Edwards, San Diego CG & E 
that all jobseekers be seen and heard, 
that courteous treatment be given, that 
if employment was impossible, they 
would leave the personnel office at 
least with good will in their minds for 
the company. 

Edwards declared that his company 
interviewed 11,000 “customers” last 
year, and that he considered all of them 
good contacts, especially when some of 
them had been directed to other jobs 
in other companies by him. 


Others, among them Norman Arnt- 
zen, Hubbard & Co., Joe Long, Edison, 
Gene McCann, PG and E., Charles War- 
ner, GE, thought that selection of em- 
ployees involved basic requiremenis, 
such as a technical and practical back- 
ground for industrial salesmen, college 
graduates for certain jobs, high school 
graduates for others, and local jobs for 
local people. 

Training of employees varied with 
company policies. General Electric’s 
“Interneship in Business” program ac- 
cording to R. E. Smith, Edison, struck 
a real chord. Most of the companies 
conducted training courses, placed new 
men under trial for a year period, 
with ratings throughout that period de- 
termining their status. 

Clark Baker, PCEB, northern divi- 
sion, explained the training of crafts- 
men as carried on under his direction. 
He especially emphasized that his pupils 
were “industry employees” studying a 
program set up to cover many phases. 
A thousands men were under his tute- 
lage last year, with 750 on the waiting 
list, he claimed. Various trades included 
electrical craftsmen, printers, painters, 
mill and cabinet workers. 

Advancement of employees was de- 
termined by ratings of supervisors, de- 
partment heads, depending on ability, 
honesty and years of service. The “rel- 
atives” problem and “drag” were dis- 


cussed and it was found that _ these 
things constituted a real personnel 


problem. The session concluded with a 
resolution to carry on the study of the 
committee. 

Under chairman M. W. Phillips, 
Edison, and vice-president E. A. Long, 
PG and E, the Administrative Services 
Section also held committee meetings 





on Wednesday afternoon. Individual 
committee action was as follows: 


Purchasing and Stores Committee 


F. P. Hanson, chairman, PG and E.— 
Viewpoint of the manufacturer was car- 
ried to purchasing agents by three 
spokesmen. J. M. Culverwell, Kortick 
Mfg. Co., brought along to illustrate his 
talk, “Standard Packages, Carton, Wood 
or Metal,” actual packaging material 
to illustrate the manufacturers’ prob- 
lems in providing standard packaging 
for various types and weights of ma- 
terials. Packages must not cost dispro- 
portionately, yet be easy to handle by 
the purchasing departments and store- 
rooms of the utilities. He told of the de- 
sire of manufacturers to work out mu- 
tual packaging problems with the utili- 
ties so as to reduce handling and pack- 
aging costs. 

“Specifications from the manufactur- 
er’s point of view” was presented by W. 
R. Noder, Pacific Electric Mig. Co. He 
told of the need for exactness in speci- 
fications even at the expense of repeti- 
tion of words. He cautioned against spe- 
cial requirements that would make it 











SPECIALISTS—Top: D. D. Smalley, San Joaquin 
Power Division general superintendent, P. G. & E., 
and W. P. L'Hommedieu of Westinghouse Elec. 


& Mfg. Co. Center: A. F. Morairty, Central 
Arizona Light & Power vice-president, and 
Major C. L. Moore, Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
Bottom: Walter Smith, G-E engineer, and 


Vernon Armstrong Sierra Pacific chief engineer 
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difficult for all reputable manufacturers 
to supply. Reference to established 
standards are usually preferable, he 
pointed out. 

“Purchasing from the viewpoint of 
the seller” by Harry F. Hartzell, Mayd- 
well and Hartzell Co., combined humor 
and good sense in his comments on 
purchasing agents. He noted trends for 
purchasing departments to chisel prices 
less, assist more in maintaining stand- 
ards, and of standing their own share 
of entertainment expense. 

Scope of purchasing and stores was 
given in several papers describing pur- 
chasing departments of utilities. S. E. 
Hickman, division superintendent of 
supplies and transportation, San Joa- 
quin PG and E, spoke on “Traffic and 
Transportation,” describing that com- 
pany’s setup. “Handling and storage 
of materials” by H. H. Scoville, PG and 
E., described the Emeryville warehouse 
of that company. There were papers on 
purchasing procedure by J. P. Schaefer, 
Coast Counties, L. B. Stilwell, Tucson 
G&E, and George M. Richardson, 
Phelps Dodge Co. 

The public relations aspect of pur- 
chasing was discussed thoroughly fol- 
lowing papers by D. E. Jones, Nev-Cal, 
read by William de Waard, San Diego 
CG &E, and by E. A. Long. Advantages 
of local purchasing and of the friendly 
attitude toward vendors was strongly 
emphasized. 

The committee recommended con- 
tinued study on standard packaging, 
public relations in respect to purchas- 
ing, salvage of materials by utility com- 
panies, handling of inventories of mer- 
chandise, particularly in reference to 
obsolescence and damaged goods, and 
uniformity of catalogues and publica- 
tions. 

Transportation Committee 


P. H. Ducker, chairman, Edison.— 
Transportation men discussed policy in 
reference to use of personally-owned 
automobiles by employees on company 
business. Generally they recommended 
unfavorably against selling of gas and 
oil to employees for use in their own 
vehicles. Also discussed was the neces- 
sity for standardization and rating of 
commercial vehicles so as to bring the 
methods of taxation and registration 
into uniformity. 


Most concern was expressed over the 
confusion caused by recent orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
reference to its safety regulations ap- 
plying to vehicles of private carriers. 
The confusion arises from interpreta- 
tion of just when a vehicle is to be con- 
sidered in interstate commerce and 
when in intrastate commerce. Where 


the former, changes in equipment for 
lighting, safety provisions and other 
physical limitations must be taken into 
account. Each company was advised to 
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Co., won universal plaudits as general conven- 

tion chairman for staging a highly successful 
and entertaining convention 


Noack, Hubbard & 


consult its legal department and be 
guided accordingly. The commission 
has exempted public utility work trucks 
from the requirement of maintaining 
drivers logs. Had this been enforced, it 
would have proved expensive and time 
consuming and have had no value. 


Customer Relations, Credit and 
Collections Groups 


C. E. Hewes, Edison, sponsor—han- 
dled the joint meeting of both groups. 
P. E. Thomson, PG and E, outlined the 
general collection procedure of his com- 
pany. He was followed by K. L. Boosey, 
San Jose division, who presented an in- 
teresting development of classification 
of accounts for collection based upon 
experience with customers whose ac- 
counts outstanding ran for varying 
lengths of time. Classification is made 
into five groups, it having been found 
that 84 per cent of the customers come 
within the first two groups who pay up 
within the first two months automat- 
ically without necessity of follow-up. 
Accounts older than two months are 
flagged in so that the credit supervisor 
may personally follow them up in such 
a way as to maintain good customer 
relations. 

In the absence of A. L. Code, South- 
ern California Edison Co., Joe Long 
read his paper on the establishment of 
credits and classification of accounts. 
Recognition is now taken of the part 
the credit man plays in establishing 
contacts with customers, he said. Selec- 
tion of the right type of men to do the 
work is recognized. The importance of 
knowing customers personally and de- 
veloping better contacts for personal re- 
lationships was emphasized. 


Accounting Group 


L. W. Coughlan, sponsor, PG and E 
—Handling of the accounts in connec- 
tion with the sale of load-building ap- 
pliances was discussed under leader- 


ship of Harry McGann. This was fol- 
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lowed by a paper on accounting fo: 
depreciation led by R. M. Dreiman, 
Coast Counties. There was also general 
discussion of methods for handling of 
replacement of minor items of plant 
which involved the problems of depre- 
ciation expense and reserves. The re- 
maining time was spent in discussing the 
new classification of accounts set up 
by the California Railroad Commission 
and effective January 1, 1938. 
Women’s Committee 

Revived after several years dormancy 
was the Women’s Committee of the as- 
sociation. When the association re- 
trenched in the early days of the depres- 
sion the Women’s Committee was cut 
off the agenda. However many com- 
panies retained women’s committee or- 
ganizations, all of them doing notable 
work and being a credit to their com- 
panies. The gas industry association in 
a sense took over the old women’s com- 
mittee of PCEA, acting as a clearing 
house for ideas and methods and pro- 
grams for Women’s Committee work. 

President Glosser revived the Women’s 
Committee as a part of PCEA this year. 
A dinner, Thursday evening, was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Eleanor Gemmell. 
PG and E, who, in reorganizing the 
committee, recited what had been done 
by company committees, what could be 
accomplished by a PCEA coordinating 
committee again. Short talks by Presi- 
dent Glosser, Managing Director Hart- 
ley and others preceded the address 
of Public Relations Counsel. Mrs. Rob- 
inson who has been conducting person- 
nel training courses in some companies 
working with the women employees to 
improve themselves in personality, ap- 
pearance, and public contacts and pub- 
lic relations. In her talk she urged 
women in business to retain their essen- 
tial femininity, to recognize their par- 
ticular sphere of work and to adjust 
themselves clearly to the requirements 
of business. 


Divertisement 


Arranged so that the convention 
would terminate the day before the re- 
opening of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, on May 25, the en- 
tertainment program of the convention 
directly aimed to make that the highes! 
light. Yet of its own collateral enter- 
tainment during the hours between ses- 
sions the program had ample oppor: 
tunity for fun. 

The banquet, naturally, climaxed th: 
three day session, on Friday evening. 
Under chairman C. A. Dahl, G-E Sup- 
ply, a speechless dinner was followed 
by an excellent show of variety acts an: 
then a ball. Linking the entertainer: 
with the convention was a surprise in\ 
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Many a participant at a P.C.E.A. con- 
clave has said this to himself, when con- 
fronted with some new electrical idea— 
some new “slant” that enabled him to re- 
vitalize his business or enlarge and re- 
establish the scope of his job. 


P.C/E.A. members materially benefit from 
these conclaves which have as their pur- 
pose, the free exchange of ideas for mutual 
education and enlightenment. 


Are YOU taking part in these and other 
activities of the Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
sociation? This worthwhile organization 
seeks to increase the use of electricity on 
the Pacific Coast, and thereby develop 
your own position in the electrical field. 


WHY DIDN'T | THINK OF THAT BEFORE? 








Membership brings you these benefits: 


The chance to gain valuable information on 
current industry problems from timely conclaves 
and conferences. 

The right to take part in these conventions 
and profit from the intimate contacts afforded 
by participation. 

The means to keep abreast with the march of 
the industry’s progress and the solutions of 
problems through the authoritative pages of 
Electrical West, a paid subscription to which is 
included in your membership. 


It takes cooperative effort to fully develop 
the western electrical industry. Through 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association you 
can do your part. Join NOW. For full de- 
tails, write to either address given below. 


33 NEW COMPANY-MEMBERS AND OVER 200 NEW 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS HAVE JOINED IN 1940 





PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


447 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





601 WEST 5TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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sion of the program by a “college 
band.” In the banter between its leader 
and Harold Noack, acting as master of 
ceremonies, a number of gags about 
people in the industry were introduced. 

Preceding the banquet the manufac- 
turers, distributors and suppliers were 
hosts at a cocktail party. Frank Angle, 
Allis-Chalmers. was chairman of this 
host committee. 

Moving pictures were offered on two 
occasions for entertainment, the feature 
film, “Slim,” a story of a lineman, on 
Thursday evening. On Friday afternoon 
color movies taken by Chester Coons, 
Live Line Tool Co., showing color light- 
ing of the fair, and a tour of the West, 
were shown. Ladies’ entertainment in- 
cluded a preview tour of the fair and 
bridge luncheons and other events. Fred 
Mulvany, Maydwell and Hartzell, was 
chairman of this committee. 

Ninety golfers played in the annual 
tournament held at the Claremont 
Country Club under the direction of a 
committee headed by F. E. Boyd. Prizes 
were awarded at the banquet to the 
following winners: 

Low net, 18 handicap and under: H. M. 
Byllesby Cup, D. D. Smalley, San Joaquin 
Power Division, P. G. & E.; runner-up. J. 
P. Carson, Graybar Electric Co. 

Low net, handicap over 18: Pelton Cup. C. 
E. Picher, Southern California Edison Co.; 
runner-up, S. W. Murray, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Los Angeles. 

Low net, power company employee: 
son B. Day Cup, D. D. Smalley. 

Low gross: W. C. Figroid, Gilson Electrical 
Supply Co., Oakland. 

Closest to cup, No. 8 hole: 
Sierra Pacific Power Co., Reno. 

Player with most 3’s: H. F. Hartzell, 
Maydwell & Hartzell; runne:-up, K. T. Romie, 
Fireproof Wall Co. 

Player with most 7’s: 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Blind bogey: Fred. C. Owens, Hubbard & 
Co.; I. C. Steel, P G & E.; Harold Thrane, 
General Electric Supply Co.: W. G. Stearns, 
Okonite Co.; D. P. Cady, Maydwell & Hart- 
zell and George P. Hunt, P. G. & E. 


Addi- 


Roy Torvinen, 


C. A. Dostal, West- 


@ “THe Leacue in Review” is a hand- 
some 16-page publication that outlines 
the 1939 activities of the Electrical De- 
velopment League of Southern Califor- 
nia and traces its rise since 1935 to be- 
come an important factor in the attain- 
ment of the industry’s aim of electrical 
modernization of southern California. 
With the cry “California’s Electrical 
Age Has Just Begun,” the League under 
the guidance of Graham Holabird, 
president; Harold Conklin, vice-presi- 
dent; A. A. Scheuler, secretary-treas- 
urer, and F. L. Hockensmith, general 
manager, has expanded to take care of 
every phase of electrical activity and 
promotion in Southern California. 


From retail appliance campaigns to 
the formation of the Electrical Main- 
tenance Engineers Assn., the work of 
the League is far-reaching and of great 
benefit to the industry. 
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@ SUMMER MEETING of the Pacific 
Division, National Electrical Wholesal- 
ers’ Assn., will be held at Hotel Del 
Monte, Calif., June 13-15. In addition 
to the regular closed meetings, there 
will be two open sessions, on Friday and 
Saturday mornings, respectively. R. G. 
Kenyon, advertising manager, Southern 
California Edison Co., and O. R. Doerr, 
general sales manager, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., are scheduled to speak on 
the Friday morning program while the 
Saturday session will be sponsored by 
the Ben Franklin Electric Clubs of 


northern and southern California. 


Agenda 


Summer sessions of electrical 
leagues called to order 


Here are the abbreviated minutes of 
meetings and gatherings of electrical as- 
sociations throughout the 11 Western 
States during recent months. 


AIEE—Seattle Section—Joint meeting of 
student branch of AIEE held April 23. Speak- 
er was Charles B.° Lee, graduate student, 
whose topic was “Metering of Reactive Volt- 
amperes by means of symmetrical compon- 
ents.” F. W. Bush, sales engineer, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., also spoke. Pacific Coast con- 
vention is set for Aug. 27-30. 


Associated Pot & Kettle Clubs—Annual con- 
vention is to be held June 28-30 under aus- 
pices of Pot & Kettle Club of Seattle. Exact 
spot is Port Angeles, Wash., Lake Crescent 
Tavern. Harry C. Gleason, Seattle and Holt 
Berni, Portland, form the convention com- 
mittee. 


Electrical Estimators, Los Angeles—Feed 
staged by The Thermador Electrical Mfg. Co. 
on May 9. Dinner meeting and free beer 
“festival” on May 17. 


EMEA—Southern California chapter—Los 
Angeles—At dinner meeting May 21, West- 
inghouse Electric presented “The Middleton 
Family,” a technicolor sound picture of the 
New York World’s Fair. R. Glen Woods is 


president of this association. 


Electric Club of San Diego—-Dean T. Smith, 
supervisor public activities Southern California 
Telephone Co. on April 23 discussed the 
Speech Frequency Inverter and other gadgets, 
assisted by H. B. Axtell. Chairman of the 
day was Albert E, Scott, district manager, 
Southern California Telephone Co. On May 
7, J. A. Sickenburger, U. S. Electrical Motors, 
Inc., presented a sound motion picture, 
“Underground Raindrops,” dealing with man- 
ufacture of electric motors in the development 
of water in rural areas. D. H. Ogden was 
chairman. Dr. Kenneth E. Barnhart, profes- 
sor of sociology, San Diego State College, 
gave an interesting talk on May 14 on “Life 
with the Knights of the Road.” 


Electric Club of Washington—Eugene R. 
Hoffman, Seattle City Light, spoke April 22 
on the construction of Rss Dam. Clark Eld- 
ridge, bridge engineer, at the next meeting, 
April 29, gave an illustrated talk on the new 
Narrows Bridge, Tacoma, Wash. On May 6, 
Henry J. Gille, manager of industrial and 
agricultural development, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., spoke on “Gold and Silver.” 
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George W. Coplen, chairman, Seattle Housin 
Authority, addressed the club May 13 o 
“Low Cost Housing and Slum Clearance.” 

Electrical League of Utah—Salt Lake Cit, 
—Subjects of a skit presented by representa 
tives of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on April 24 were “Use of th 
Dial Telephone” and “Good and Bad Telc. 
phone Habits.” Will O. Smith addressed th¢ 
league, May 29, on “Effects of Adequate 
Wiring on the Electrical Industry.” Smith is 
Rocky Mountain sales manager for General 
Electric Supply Corp. 

IAEI—Utah Chapter—Dr. H. T. Plumb, 
special consulting engineer, Rocky Mountain 
district, General Electric, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Polarized Light and Radio Waves” 
recently. Wilbur R. Cox, district chief en- 
gineer, Board of Fire Underwriters of th 
Pacific, discussed “Underwriters’ Inspection as 
Related to Rate Making” on May 7. 

IES—Southern California section — Joint 
meeting with American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers held May 14. Speakers 
were Lloyd A. Gates, Illumination Section, 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power & Light, and 
Frank Park, Western Air & Refrigeration, 
Inc. Gates was past chairman of the society. 

NEWA—Pacific Division—Next meeting is 
to be held June 13-15 at Hotel Del Monte, 
Del Monte, Calif. R. J. Holtermann, is act- 
ing secretary for the division. 

“X” Electrical Club—San Francisco—Pro- 
gram on May 1 was arranged by Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau. George Barker spoke on 
the work of the Bureau and Walter Heston 
gave a lighting demonstration. Members meet 
at the Pig’n Whistle, San Francisco. 


@ DELEGATIONS from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco sections and individual 
members of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society from other parts of the 
West are making plans to attend the 
IES convertion at Spring Lake, N. J.. 
Sept. 9-12. Among the new subjects to 
be treated at the convention are light- 
ing for photochemical processes, mean 
radiant temperature from lighting sys- 
tems, use of radiant energy for the 
application of heat and other’ related 
subjects. The last day will include a 
visit to the New York world’s fair. 


@ Tue Evectric Cookery CouNciL o! 
southern California elected C. Arthu 
Sanford, Bureau Power & Light, Los 
Angeles, as president of the organiza- 
tion. Other officers installed for 1940 
are: John Holland, vice-president: 
Charles Hull, recording secretary: 
Greba Avery, executive secretary-treas- 
urer; “Hamp” Stewart, sergeant-al 
arms. Bill Clary was the retiring pres'- 
dent. 


@ WituiaM J. Garrney, chief inspe 
tor for the Tacoma City Light Dept. 
has been named third vice-president 0! 
the International Assn. of Electrical |"- 
spectors. He will fill the unexpired 
term of the late H. A. Patton of Seatt'e. 
He is also second vice-president of |'1¢ 
Northwest district, and chairman of 11¢ 
Tacoma chapter for the past three yea':. 
Gaffney has been with City Light |” 
15 years. 
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THE THOUSANDS OF KEARNEY 


ities wale 


FUSE CUTOUTS IN SERVICE 
IS YOUR GUARANTEE 


FTER all, the best assurance of de- 

pendable operation and protection 

is the record of actual field perform- 

ance such as thousands of Kearney 

Tripomatics have given over a period 

of years—in all sorts of weather—in 
various sections of this country. 


Kearney Tripomatics have been 
recognized by operating men as a prac- 
tical cutout from the start. These men 
saw immediately how point pressure 
contacts made it possible to easily 
reclose this cutout after it has cleared 
a fault—how a clean bright contact 
surface is wiped back. They noticed 
other mechanical and electrical refine- | ae / Can Fuse 
ments in the design of this cutout: the [~ +g these Kearney} 
elimination of cement, bolted contacts 4 Cutouts Easily 
within the housing and the hanger ; 
outside, the use of corrosive resistant and Quickly 
metal parts rather than plated parts, 
porcelain housing of exceptionally high 
quality and positive trip action made 
possible by the special arrangement of 
the tripping mechanism. 
But—take the word of scores of 
operators who have standardized on 
time-tested Kearney Tripomatics. And 
let a Kearney Representative show 
you this precision built cutout and 
how it works to afford dollars and cents 
savings in dependable protection. 








EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES MAYDWELL & HARTZELL INCORPORATED 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND « SEATTLE « PHOENIX « RENO + TACOMA + SPOKANE 
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IAEI Convention 


Northwestern section program 
set for Sept. 3-6 in Montana 


How copper wire is made will be one 
of the feature of the 14th annual con- 
ference of the Northwestern Section, 
International Assn. of Electrical In- 
spectors at Great Falls, Montana, Sep- 
tember 3-6. A visit to the great wire 
mills of the Anaconda Copper Co. at 
Great Falls and to the several power 
plants of the Montana Power Co. along 
the Missouri River are among the edu- 
cational and entertainment features 
planned by a large local committee 
headed by H. E. Chandlis of Great 
Falls. A new edition of the National 
Electrical Code will be out and the new 
tables on carrying capacity of wires 
will be discussed by a representative of 
the wire manufacturers who conducted 
research on the subject for the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Committees in charge of the conven- 
tion arrangements have been announced 
by Fred D. Weber, secretary, North- 
western Section. 

The general committee consists of 
H. E. Chamdliss, Montana Power Co., 
Great Falls, chairman; F. D. Weber, 
treasurer, and C. M. Kirsop, Olympia, 
Wash. Chairman of the local sub-com- 
mittees are as follows: Finance, R. E. 
McDonough, Montana Power Co., Butte; 
Exhibits, L. M. Burdick, G-E Supply 
Co., Butte; Entertainment, C. T. Booker, 
Montana Power Co., Great Falls; 
Hotels, C. P. Egan, Rainbow Hotel, 
Great Falls; Publicity, Thomas Lloyd, 
state inspector, Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, Butte; Program, 
H. K. Dickinson, Montana Power Co.; 
Ladies’ entertainment, Howard Gember- 
ling, Montana Power Co., Great Falls; 
Reception, Carl Smith, City Electrical 
Inspector, Butte; Inspection trips, J. 
P. Medlin, Montana Power Co., Great 
Falls; Photographs, H. C. Henderson, 
Bell Telephone Co., Great Falls; 
Badges, R. J. Kennard, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Great Falls; Registra- 
tion, C. H. Kirk, Montana Power Co., 
Great Falls; Booster, E. J. Riley, Gray- 
bar Electric, Butte; Golf, H. P. Piggott, 
Montana Power Co., Great Falls. Secre- 
tary of local committees is L. D. Brewer, 
Montana Power Co., Great Falls. 


Case Delay 


Bay area contractors get 
another Federal reprieve 


Delayed again at the request of the 
Federal government was the case against 
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In attendance at an inaugural meeting of maintenance engineers (see column 3) were (seated) 
Rex Giasscock, Carl Davidson, L. Bruun, John G. Hayes, John Cordelair. (Standing) F. J. 
Brumund, H. W. Goldsmith, J. C. Cochran, J. V. Jervis, Charles L. Border, Ray Wolf, W. A. Weber 


- 


the San Francisco and Oakland electri- 
cal contractors indicted as a part of 
the nationwide investigation of the 
building industry. Earlier weakness of 
the Federal case was indicated by a 
dismissal of the original indictment 
and a re-indictment after the filing of a 
demurrer by the counsel for the con- 
tractors. Two subsequent California 
cases will evidently be delayed until a 
precedent is established in this case. 


Southern California Hit 


Second to feel the indictment whip 
of the antitrust campaign in California 
were the Santa Barbara and Harbor Dis- 
trict chapters of the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Assn. Indicted also were 
the San Pedro unit No. B83 and Local 
413 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers at Santa Barbara. 
Specific nature of the charges are simi- 
lar to those returned against the San 
Francisco and Oakland associations. 


@ THe Nationa Housewares Direc- 
TORY for 1940 is just off the press. This 
new issue, published by the Associated 
Pot & Kettle Clubs, is in its ninth edi- 
tion, and is presented to 4,000 major 
housewares buyers throughout the 
United States for their reference serv- 
ice. Besides the Associated Pot & Kettle 
Club directory, the names of hundreds 
of manufacturers and sales representa- 
tives are included. 


@ SACRAMENTO ADEQUATE WIRING Bu- 
REAU at its last meeting voted to be- 
come the Sacramento division of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, North- 
ern Division. Closer tie-up with the ade- 
quate wiring movement is anticipated 
by this affiliation. 





New Group 


San Francisco & Oakland main- 
tenance engineers organize 


Maintenance engineers in the San 
Francisco area got off to a good start 
in the organization of an electrical 
maintenance engineers association last 
month when the initial meeting was held 
and officers elected. Fourteen mainte- 
nance engineers from San Francisco 
industrial plants and office buildings 
met for the original organization meet- 
ing. H. W. Goldsmith, chief engineer of 
the Adam Grant Building, was elected 
president. Charles L. Borden, engineer 
for the Tilden Sales Building, was 
elected vice-president; and J. C. Coch- 
ran, assistant engineer of the Adam 
Grant Building secretary-treasurer. 

The second meeting of the organiza- 
tion had as its speaker G. M. Simonson, 
consulting electrical engineer, who de- 
scribes the proposed photo-electric 
relay control system which he has de- 
signed for an Oakland bank building. 
There were 25 present at this meeting. 
Constitution and by-laws also were 
adopted. Committee appointments were 
set for the next meeting. 


@ IN A LOOSE LEAF BINDER, the San 
Francisco Electrical Contractors Assn. 
has issued to each of its 120 members 
a complete set of mimeographed bulle- 
tins of the Department of Electricity. 
These bulletins pertain to interpreta- 
tions of the local Code and rulings as ‘v 
new equipment such as fluorescent ligh'- 
ing, in-built fixtures, etc. 











Ov IDEA of the way to build long, reliable service and 
attractive appearance into distribution-transformer tanks 
is to give our workmen the precision tools they need to do the 
best job possible. The best job not merely on three or four of the 
operations but on every one of the 22 major steps in the manu- 
facture of a tank. 


For example, we designed special jigs to make sure that the 
mounting supports are welded to each tank in exactly the right 
position. We installed equipment that made it possible to weld 
the bushing pockets and the base to the tank with overlapping 
electrical stitches, assuring permanent tightness. We invested in 
many other machines—machines not necessary for building mere- 
ly acceptable tanks, but vital in the production of a superior 
product. 

The result is the most modern, best equipped distribution- 
transformer tank shop in the world, geared for a continuous flow 
of attractive, thoroughly reliable tanks. It is an important factor 
in our constant endeavor to provide better transformers at the 
lowest possible cost to the purchaser 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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n Eastern Utility System 


Proves Value of Capacitors | 


HOW THE TEST WAS MADE 

To find exactly what effect was obtained 
from 5520 kva of G-E Pyranol capacitors 
installed to relieve its system of reactive 
kva, a large Eastern utility recently made 
a system-wide test involving every one of 
its 5] separate capacitor installations. 
Linemen were stationed at each installa- 
tion, and at a prearranged time all of the 
Capacitors were disconnected from service 
for a period of 10 minutes. Station and 
substation attendants took the readings 
necessary to determine the increase in 
kva of system load with the capacitors 


disconnected. 


WHAT THEY FOUND 

By tabulating the readings, the power 
company engineers found that system 
kva loading jumped 3300 kva when the 
capacitors were taken out of service. 
In other words, each capacitor kva in 
service was releasing 0.6 kva of system 
capacity for revenue production. On the 


basis of the total installed cost of $7.71 


per kva for the capacitors, 
this meant that the power com- 
pany obtained needed system 
capacity at the remarkably 


low cost of $12.85 per kva. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF CAPACITORS 
In the careful study that preceded this 
installation, the power company engi- 
neers found that other factors besides 
low cost favored the selection of capac- 
itors. For example, capacitor kva could 
be installed in small or large blocks at 
strategic locations to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefit for the dollar invested. 
Capacitors could be installed easily and 
quickly —in this case, only 14 
working days were required. 


CAPACITORS PROFITABLE FOR YOU? 
On your system—probably in a number 
of locations—lie opportunities for the 
profitable application of G-E Pyranol 
capacitors. They help, at low cost, to 
solve the problem of increasing feeder, 
substation, and generating capacity, with 
better regulation and lower losses. It will 
pay you to investigate this econon- 
ical, reliable means of gaining capac- 
ity. Ask your G-E representative about 
Pyranol capacitors or write for Bulletin 
GEA-2746, ‘‘Pyranol Capacitors for Cen- 
tral Station Applications.” 
Dept. 


A ddress 
General Electric Co., 6A-201, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


| PYRANOL CAPACITORS — 
Sz ~~ 


THEIR STABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
ASSURE LONG LIFE 
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H™ are just five of them. WESTON 
makes many more. Each designed 
to meet some particular measurement 
problem ... make test procedure sim- 
ple ... less time-consuming . . . more 
efficient. Remember this whenever you 
are faced with some new or unusual 
measurement problem. Better yet... 
investigate these WESTON instruments 
now ... for chances are that one or 
more will exactly meet your present 
needs. Consult the WESTON represen- 
tative in your vicinity, or write Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation 577 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


TEE 











~ 1,5-4.5—-6—7.5—45 and 90 volts. 


WE y eos 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Denver, Colo. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Eicher & Bratt, Herman E. Held, A. A. Barbera, J. W. Van De Grift, J. E. Redmond Co., 
263 Colman Bldg. 420 Market St. Subway Terminal! Bldg. 623 Charles Bldg. 448 W. Madison St. 
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Office Lighting 


Puget Sound Power combines 
fluorescent with indirect 


IGHTING at the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. general sales office, 
combines fluorescent supplementary 
lighting with indirect incandescent. 
Fluorescent lamps have solved a here- 
tofore difficult problem of providing 
high levels of lighting on the line-a- 
time without direct or reflected glare 
and with a minimum of obstruction to 
vision and desk top areas. Specially de- 
signed para-cyl type reflectors with 18- 
in. white fluorescent bulbs provide 80 
to 100 ft. candles on the reading area 
of the line-a-times. Specular alzak re- 
flectors of high efficiency are used with 
high power factor capacitor auxiliaries. 
A relatively high level averaging 35 
ft. candles of indirect lighting is ob- 
tained using 750-watt mirror glass units 
on 10 ft. x 12 spacing. This provides 
good general visibility throughout the 
office and relieves the contrast of the 
brightly lighted line-a-time with a maxi- 
mum of visual comfort. Stenographic 
line-a-times which involve one of the 
most. difficult visual tasks in the office, 
usually have about one third of the 
average lighting level on the horizontal 
plane even with the best of conventional 
system. The supplemental fluorescent 
units reverse this with three times the 
average lighting for this difficult visual 
task. Stenographic workers report a 
noticeable increase in transcription 
speed, reduction of erasures and re- 
types, and much less fatigue at the end 
of the day. Visibility of the multigraph 
stencils is particularly improved. 
Following are lighting intensities ob- 
tained in various parts of the office: 
general lighting level at desk level, 36 
ft.-candles; at file tops—upper files, 32 
ft..candles; lower files, 20 ft. candles; 
on desk top work areas, 40-60 ft.-can- 
dles; on typewriter—at roller, 90 ft.- 
candles; on line-a-time, 80 to 100 ft.- 
candles. 


@ “SEEING”, a booklet of popular dis- 
tribution on the science of seeing pre- 
pared by the Western Institute of Light 
and Vision, Los Angeles, has been re- 
vised for 1940 distribution. Upwards 
of 1,000,000 copies of the pamphlet 
have been issued since it was prepared 
under the direction of Frank A. Han- 
sen, director of the institute. Text has 
been rewritten, several new illustrations 
added and a 32-page format adopted. 
Unit prices are based on quantity, rang- 
ing from 25c per copy for 1 to 10 
copies to 344c per copy for quantities 
in excess of 100,000 copies. 





Stenographers for Puget Sound Power & Light Co. work under excellent lighting conditions 


Attention-Getter 


Utah Power division store 
attracts with light 


New electrical signs have been in- 
stalled on the front of the new Utah 
Power & Light Southern division store 
at Orem, Utah, calling attention to 
passersby to the fact that they should 
enjoy “Cheap Electricity.” One of the 





signs, of the upright type, is 16 ft. 
high, and extends 8 ft. above the top 
of the building. The word “Electricity” 
in red letters on a white background 
runs nearly the length of the sign. 








Just underneath is the company name 
in black and white, and along the entire 
store front is a horizontal sign in green 
and black. This office is located along 
the main highway, and is just opposite 
a stop sign, which makes certain that 
the signs are seen by motorists. 


Voltage Drop Tables 


PCEB issues new bulletin 
for contractors 


Voltage drop is simplified in the 
tables furnished the trade by the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Bureau, Northern 
Division, in its adequate wiring bulle- 
tin No. 1. Instead of thinking in per- 
centage of voltage drop, the overall 
drop in branch circuits and feeders are 
required not to exceed two volts. 

These tables therefore are computed 
for maximum length of run to provide 
one-volt drop in the run, allowing an- 
other volt drop in the feeder. Capacity 
per outlet for commercial installations 
is recommended at 500 watts or more 
and wattage for any given area at 0 
watts per sq. ft. 

The bulletin states “This allows only 
a small margin of safety over the 5 
watts per sq. ft. which is now common 
practice. If flourescent or other gaseous 
type of lighting comes into general use. 
intensities of from 100 to 200-ft. candles 
may soon become accepted standards. 
If this takes place, 8 watts per sq. ft. 
even with 230-volt lighting circulls, 
will barely provide adequate wiring. 

These tables are designed to make :t 
easier for contractors to compute ace 
quate wiring installations. 
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amo 


ON STEEL MILL DRIVES 


AND OTHER CLASSES 
OF SERVICE WITH 


NATIONAL 


TRADE-MARK 


CARBON BRUSHES 


@ Adaptability of the product to the 
service on which it is applied is the key 
to reliability of performance. “National” 
Carbon Brushes are designed for adapta- 
bility to specific machine characteristics 
and service conditions. There are several 
“National” grades designed specifically 
for the conditions encountered in steel 
mill service. 


Recommendation of the preferred grade 
by the technical staff of National Carbon 
Company, Inc. is based on the knowledge 
gained by exhaustive study of the prob- 
lems of brush application. 


FOR IMPROVED RELIABILITY, SPECIFY 


ee 9 
To offset the effects of vibration N AT lO N AL Ca rbo n Br us h es. 


specify RUBBER PRESSURE PADS There is a ‘“*NATIONAL?” brush grade 
on holder end of brushes. adapted to YOUR needs. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio UCC 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: NEW YORK PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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All-Electric Home 


Electrical League of Utah 
emphasizes adequate wiring 


An all-electric home designed to em- 
phasize the importance of Adequate 
Wiring, modern electric kitchens and 
the use of complete electrical service 
is being constructed by the Electrical 
League of Utah. 

The program is under the guidance 
of Paul J. Devine, chairman of the 
League’s activity committee, and is be- 
ing constructed in a popular building 
area on the east bench of Salt Lake 
City. When completed the building wil! 
display adequate electrical wiring, fol- 
lowing the minimum requirements for 
Certified Electrical Wiring as set forth 
by the National Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau. 


Throughout the entire building, elec- 
trical conveniences will be the theme 
with electric range, water heater, re- 
frigerator, automatic coal stoker, fur- 
nace fan, disposal unit, dishwasher, 
ironer, etc., as well as correct lighting 
and wiring being featured. 

One of the biggest problems of the 
League’s Adequate Wiring representa- 
tives has been contacting prospective 
home builders before all home planning 
details and financial arrangements have 
been completed. It was considered im- 
perative, therefore, that a project of 
this type be launched which would at- 
tract people contemplating building and 
which would forcefully illustrate the 
necessity of incorporating Certified Ade- 
quate Wiring in their planning. 

Plans call for extensive promotion 
that will include newspaper advertise- 
ments, radio announcements, signs 
placed at strategic points throughout 
Salt Lake City directing people looking 
for homes to the location of the mod- 
ern electrical home, erection of a large 
sign in front of the residence illumi- 
nated at night, floodlighting of the 
house and the presence of competent 
League reprsentatives to direct people 
through and call attention to the elec- 
trical features. 


@ Revision of the Handbook of Inter- 
ior Wiring Design to bring it up to date 
with the 1940 edition of the National 
Electrical Code is in charge of an in- 
dustry committee headed by R. G. 
Slauer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 160 Broadway, New York City. 
Suggestions, comments, and criticisms 
regarding the handbook text, the ma- 


terial covered, and the method of pre- | 


sentation are solicited from anyone in 
the industry. 








Reasons for Power Factor 
Correction 
(From Bulletin No. 16, Dept. of 
Electricity, City and County 
of San Francisco) 

Where lighting equipment of 
the above type is installed on 
lighting services, and said equip- 
ment operates at low power fac- 
tors (approximately 50%), the 
line currents required are double 
the amount that are required for 
the same connected loads operat- 
ing at unity power factor. These 
increases in current result in the 
doubling of the number of cir- 
cuits and increasing the sizes of 
meters and service switches and 
conductors. Power factor correc- 
tion not only permits an increase 
in the number of outlets on each 
circuit, but decreases the current 
per circuit for the same wattage 
requirement, which results in less 
voltage drop, increased efficiency, 
and increased illumination from 
the same fixture. 











AW Specifications 


Utah committee publishes 
streamlined wiring folder 


“Streamlining” of the Adequate Wir- 
ing specifications of the Electrical 
League of Utah has recently been com- 
pleted and published in an attractive 
six-page folder by members of the or- 
ganization’s Adequate Wiring commit- 
tee. 


Entitled “Home Wiring—The Elec- 


trical Road to More Convenient Liv- 
9 


ing,” the pamphlet presents the mini- 
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mum Certified Adequate Wiring requir: 
ments for the territory served by th 
League and points out the usefulnes: 
and conveniences of including Adequat: 
Wiring in the new home. 

The pamphlet will be used as a pr: 
motional piece as well as a specification 
according to chairman L. B. Johnson, 
and through the reduction of the mini- 
mum requirements it is believed it wil! 
make it possible for a greater number: 
of new home builders to include a cer- 
tified job. 

A floor plan, typical of residences in 
the locality served by the League, a 
list of “Recommendations” which asks 
the home owners to consider carefully 
the additional installations that will add 
even greater ease and enjoyment through 
the use of cheap electricity and, finally, 
putting forth an invitation to take ad- 
vantage of the League’s free Planning 
Service, are included. 


@ San FRANcisco JUNIOR CHAMBER 0! 
CoMMERCE took first place in the Cali- 
fornia contest between Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce for its safety in 
transportation committee work. It won 
the “Safety With Lighting” cup and 
the Traffic Safety cup. J. Graham M 
Cormack, of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., was chairman of the San Francisco 
committee. A new campaign for 1940 
started on May 8th. 


© |. R. JoHNsTON is expecting an all- 
night audience after the opening of the 
Johnston Electric Co., at Coeur d’Alene. 
Wash. The store is completely lighted 
with fluorescent units, both in the cen- 
ter of the showroom and in the display 
windows. Johnston plans to use this 
unusual lighting all night as he feels 
it attracts attention, and will assure 
him a continued audience. 


RACKS UPON RACKS of luscious colored lamps are being constantly filled, tested and empt' 
at the General Electric Fluorescent Lamp Works, Nela Park. Twelve thousand lamps a day ¢ 


passing through this “aging” test. Foreign gasses are cleaned up and lamps leveled 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 

REFRIGERATOR FACTORY 

PRODUCING AT FASTEST 
PACE IN HISTORY 


A NEW FRIGIDAIRE 
Every 171]. Second 





206 FRIGIDAIRES Per Hour 


DOOOONONAARAANAANAADAAAAAARANAAAARAHA 
DOOOOQONN0R000ARNAADAABABAAARANAAANAA 
NDOANSABANSD HAAPANAPABADARHAHBAAAAAAAD 
DOHA RNARDADADAAAHAAL eee 
DODANAADAAAAAAARARAARDARAAAAAADAADAHAH 
DAANADAAAAAAAARA 























59 CARLOADS Per Day 
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Glance at your watch... 


Before the second hand makes one revo- 
lution, more than three new Frigidaire 
Refrigerators come off the assembly line! 
206 per hour! 


Frigidaire dealers and salesmen are mak- 
ing sales history. And to meet their un- 
precedented demands for more and more 
products, Frigidaire is breaking every 


production record! 


An average of 59 carloads of Frigidaire 


products leave the plant every working day! 


What better proof that the world’s larg- 
est refrigerator factory is geared to the 


needs of its selling organization! 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


IT IS FRIGIDAIRE FOR ’40! 





Nels OF Trlk 
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BREATHER GRANTED S.F. 
IN HETCH HETCHY CASE 


Secretary of Interior Ickes agreed last 
month to grant San Francisco the Hetch 
Hetchy power “breathing spell” which 
two delegations went to Washington to 
get. 

Having agreed to it himself, he set in 
motion the steps which will pave the 
the way for Federal District Judge 
Roche to d othe same thing legally and 
officially. 

The Secretary told the time-seeking 
San Franciscans at their second group 
gathering of the week that he would not 
stop sale of electric energy to Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. prior to Aug. 1, 
on condition that San Francisco as a 
municipality to take steps at once to 
negotiate with PG & E a new lease 
contract containing an option to pur- 
chase power distribution facilities in 
the city. 

Utilities manager Cahill, who already 
has been in conference with PG & E 
president James B. Black on the matter, 
assured Secretary Ickes he would launch 
conversations at once with this end in 
view, and City Attorney O’Toole added 
that he would draft, upon his return 
to San Francisco, a proposed amend- 
ment permitting submission to the elec- 
torate of a revenue bond issue to meet 
the situation. 

Word of the “breather” was hailed 
locally as a signal achievement, despite 
creation of a new problem among the 
budget makers in San Francisco. 

The city, now must file with Federal 
Judge Roche an application for stay 
of the mandate of the United States 
Supreme Court ordering cessation of 
power sales to PG and E. 

Naturally, official legal comment was 
withheld pending receipt here of the 
Supreme Court mandate, but unofh- 
cially, there was unanimity of thought 
that no objection would be interposed. 

The immediate problem confronting 
the city’s budget makers arose from the 
necessity of ear-marking $65,000 for a 
special election on a charter amend- 
ment. Secretary Ickes requested that it 
be held not later than Sept. 15, if pos- 
sible. He was told an effort would be 
made to meet that deadline, although 
it would “take time” to work out a 


plan with the PG and E. He was told 


also that the State Legislature also 
would have to act on validity of a 
charter amendment, despite usually 


routine acceptance of such proposals 
and that Legislature could not consider 
the matter prior to next January. 











Blackface this 


comely 


blackout, 
miss at the San Diego 
Bureau Spring Fair is taking it 


or 


easy. Needless to say, she drew 


quite a crowd. 











SLIGHT DAMAGE TO UTILITY 
PROPERTY IN QUAKE 


Less than $2,000 damage was inflict- 
ed on electrical facilities of the Nevada 
California Electric Corp. in Imperial 
Valley by the severe earthquakes which 


rocked that region of southern Califor- | 
nia on the night of May 18, according | 





to F. O. Dolson, vice-president and | 
general manager of the company. The | 
quake damaged many buildings in 


Brawley, El Centro and Calexico and 
resulted in eight deaths. 

There were some service interrup- 
tions but all were restored in less than 
an hour except in those communities 


where power was turned off at the re- | 
quest of authorities so as to prevent | 


possible fires. Relays were tripped in 
several substations but after the first 
shocks, functioned normally. Large 
transformers were moved as much as 


18 in. on their foundations and in one | 


case a regulator was tipped over; 
ever, it was prevented from falling by 
the holding of its leads and was operat- 
ing satisfactorily when discovered. 
Major loss to the utilities serving the 
area may come from damage incurred 
by the extensive irrigation facilities in 
the valley. Without water, some crops 
may be lost. Hence several of the large 


how- | 


processing plants, including pre-cooling | 


and refrigerating, may be shut down 
with resulting loss of energy sales. 





PORTLAND CITIZENS SAY NO 
TO PUBLIC POWER 


Six out of seven PUDS voted on in 
Oregon May 17 failed to pass. Fina! 
vote on the important Portland elec- 
tion was 68,973, no, and 30,278. ves. 
Only a small district in the Nehalem 
Basin, west of Portland, including the 
city of Veronia, showed a favorable ma- 
jority. 

PUD proposals in Washington and 
Yamhill counties, both served by Port- 
land General Electric Co., were sub- 
stantially defeated. In Washington 
county, 50 precints complete but un- 
official give 4,835 against to 4.099 in 
favor. The district failed both in the 
cities and the rural areas. In Yamhill 
county the final count was 2,108 against 
to 1,861 in favor. Rural areas voted in 
favor of the district by a margin of 110 
votes, but no district can be formed in 
the rural area of the county in view 
of the unfavorable majority in the dis- 
trict as a whole. 

Lincoln county, served by West 
Coast Power Co. and Mountain States 
Power Co., defeated the PUD propo- 
sal 1,547 against to 1,238 for. The city 
of Newport. largest town in the county. 
went in favor of the district by 40 votes. 
Other towns went against. 

Coos county, served by Mountain 
States Power Co.. turned down the pro- 
posal with a vote 5,017 against to 2.922 
in favor, cities and rural areas both 
returning substantial majorities against. 
The proposal to add the cities of 
Wheeler and Nehalem in Tillamook 
county to the already formed Tillamook 
district, also in Mountain States Power 
Co. territory, likewise was unfavorable. 
The small isolated Sand Lake rural! 
area, adjacent to the Tillamook district. 
voted to add itself to the Tillamook 
PUD. 


Voters Protest 


As a protest against the type of me 
proposed for PUD directors printed on 
the ballot, many voters, both those 0} 
posing and those favoring the PUD. 
wrote in the names of other Portland 
citizens to be directors should the mea-- 
ure pass. Among these written in names. 
the following utility people from th: 
local companies figured prominently 
Paul B. McKee, L. T. Merwin, Jame- 
H. Polhemus, Franklin T. Griffith, Joh 
A. Laing, Lewis A. McArthur, Georg: 
E. Sullivan, O. B. Coldwell, J. C. Plank 
inton, George Sullivan and John I) 
Scot. Also included in these write-i! 
were other business men, bankers, | 
dustrialists and atorneys. 
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G-E “DIAL-THE-FABRIC” 
AUTOMATIC IRON 


Streamlined. 


“Dial the fabric’ heat control. 

Compensating thermostat. 

Moulded handle and thumb rest. 

Fast heating Calrod unit produces even soleplate 


ironing temperature. 


Button nooks to save buttons. 


Chromeplate finish, attractive, durable. 


Heel rest to save lifting. 


Long-life cord set, moulded rubber plug. 
1000 watts for faster ironing. 

. Weighs only 4!%4 pounds. 
. List price $8.95. 


“MET-L-TOP” IRONING TABLE 
All metal—will last a lifetime. 
Lightweight—warp-proof—fireproof. 


Vapor-vented—vents carry off steam and aid in 


faster ironing. 


Patented folding legs—fold easily without ad- 


justment. 


Rigid construction—standard size. 


List price $5.95. 
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Immediately following the election, 
several interested people made public 
statements. Ormand J. Bean, Public 
Utility Commissioner of Oregon, urged 
that the two Portland utilities consoli- 
date so as to eliminate duplicating facil- 
ities and effect such economies as this 
elimination might make possible. Harry 
M. Kenin, chief PUD proponent, stated 
that the people might prefer municipal 
ownership and indicated he might pro- 
mote such a proposition for the Novem- 
ber election. 

Dr. Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Admin- 
istrator, said “As I stated emphatically 
before the election, the problem of how 
the electric system in Portland shall be 
owned and operated is a local problem 
that must be decided by Portland peo- 
ple themselves. 

“Before the Bonneville power admin- 
istration can make satisfactory long- 
range plans for bringing the benefits 
of Bonneville power to Portland it is 
very important that we have a definite 
answer from the voters of Portland on 
this point. 

“In view of the fact that a great part 
of the opposition to a PUD seemingly 
was based on a preference for munici- 
pal ownership, the question of private 
vs. public ownership can hardly be 
said to be settled.” 

Willis K. Clark, treasurer of the 


Citizens Committee against the PUD, 


Use More 


Pole Line 


Hardware 


Plus Strength in Lighter 
Sectional Thickness. 


expressed amusement at the “alleged 
neutrality” of Dr. Raver, and said, “So 
far as this committee is concerned the 
campaign was undertaken and waged 
with that sincerity of purpose and de- 
votion to our community which always 
characterize our citizenry once they are 
eroused. ... I have been surprised and 
pleased with the wholehearted support 
that the committee received financially, 
and particularly the large number of 
small contributions from all quarters.” 


Puget Sound to Continue 


Service in Ellensburg 


Indicating that the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. will not give up its 
Ellensburg (Wash.) private power serv- 
ice without a struggle, the company has 
requested a meeting with city officials 
to discuss a new contract for electric 
power. The company has been supply- 
ing the city with standby service for the 
past ten years, which service is now 
being sought by the Bonneville Admin- 
istration. 

The latter submitted a contract pro- 
posal to the city council recently, ask- 
ing that a decision be reached before 
June 30, in order that money now avail- 
able could be allocated for construction 
of a transmission line from Midway in 
Yakima County to Ellensburg, and for 
the construction of a substation. 







DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 


605 HANNA BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Uniform Physical Structure, | 
Size and Shape. 


Freedom from Concealed | 
Defects. | 
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Court Sets Valuation of 
Whatcom County PS Property 


The actual value of properties of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. in 
Whatcom County, Wash., has been set 
at $2,750,000, in the condemnation suit 
against the company now in progress 
in the Federal Court in Bellingham. 
E. K. Murray, Whatcom County Publi: 
Utility district attorney, set this figure 
in his introductory statement, in which 
he estimated that the properties cost 
roughly $4,250,000 to build, and that 
they had depreciated 40 to 50 percent. 

Attorneys were warned by Federal 
Judge John C. Bowen to omit some of 
the detail and speed up procedure in the 
suit. PUD attorneys declare that the 
big question in the suit will be the mat- 
ter of severance—the company claiming 
that severance of the Whatcom County 
distribution lines will cripple the en- 
tire system. The PUD claims that these 
properties are merely a terminal por- 
tion of the company’s lines and that 
their acquisition by the PUD will not 
affect the rest of the system, because if 
the district acquires the properties, it 
will still be available as a customer to 
take power from the company at whole- 
sale. 

The condemnation suit is the second 
of its kind in the state of Washington, 
following the recent jury decision plac- 
ing a price of $6,000,000 on the prop- 
erties of the Washington Gas & Electric 
Co. in Cowlitz and Lewis Counties. 


California Contractors 
Hearing Date Set by Court 


Date of hearing of arguments on the 
demurrer filed by the counsel for the 
Electrical Contractors Assn. of San 
Francisco and the local union No. 6, 
I.B.E.W. and of Oakland association 
and union, was set for June 10 by Judg: 
Roache of the Federal Court in San 
Francisco. At that time the demurre! 
will either be denied or sustained, th: 
case going to trial in the former i 
stance, or being dismissed in the latte: 
Fundamentally important point at issue 
is whether Federal jurisdiction extends 
over what is claimed to be purely intra 
state business and organization. Th: 
case is being watched as a real test o! 
the legality of the drive on the constru 
tion industry by the Department \ 
Justice. 

Meanwhile the two other Californi 
groups of electrical contractors, indic'! 
ed, in Long Beach and Santa Bai 
bara, are being importuned to acce} 
consent decrees —tacitly admit gui 
which they declare privately does n 
exist, agree “not to do it again,” al 
save themselves expensive legal batt 
to establish their rights. 
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HE roles of the ship’s navigator and the 
laboratory engineer are not much differ- 
et for both must keep close control of 
heir charges or else neither ship nor prod- 
ut will reach its goal successfully. Curiously, 
le instruments they use are as similar as 
heir duties. In the laboratory, however, the 
extant is a refractometer. 

Through the use of the refractometer 
Anaconda engineers keep watch for devia- 
tons from their strict quality control system. 
This is but one of many tests employed in 
the study and observation of impregnating 
mpounds. And if they can’t pass the scru- 
tny of the refractometer, out they go. 

Such painstaking precautions typify 
Anaconda’s methods of bringing its custom- 


ts wire and cables of unimpeach- An or ” 


€ quality. 
, Visit the Copper & Brass Industry Exhibit in the 
e Hall of Industry, New York World’s Fair—1940. 
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‘<="(fpacendla Whee & Cable 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City; Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A WIRE AND CABLE FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL REQUIREMEN) 
The Anaconda line is complete, including standard and specia 
power cables, rubber-covered wire, magnet wire and coils. Eact 
product has benefited from Anaconda’s continuous developmen 
and research program. 
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THE STORY 

























More Than A Forging—A 


ee fee 


The public reads of a great power project and justly pays 
tribute to the genius of the engineers who designed it 
and the daring of the men who built it. 


It is only natural too, that we are proud of the hi-line 
hardware we have placed on these jobs. 


But behind this pride and these headlines are the men of 
unsung glory — drop-hammermen, die-sinkers, and a host 
of others that make it possible to deliver these forgings. 
The next time you handle a BTC forging, think of the 
number of skilled craftsmen it took to produce. 
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THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 
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CONNECTORS 
that EX CE L actual 


‘ job requirements 


at standard prices 


Incorporating a new 
principle for perma- 
nently holding two 
wires together the 
tightest way. 





THE ORIGINAL FRICTION-FREE 
SNUB-GRIP CONNECTOR 


@ GREATEST GRIPPING PRESSURE ON 
WIRES 


INCREASED CONTACT BEARING AREA 
COPPER "'FLOWING' REDUCED 


MAXIMUM PULL-OUT PRESSURE 
THROUGH VIBRATION-PROOF 
ASSEMBLY 





ns. U. & PATERT OFTCE) 


Make Tubing, 
Bends, Taps, etc., 
look like one con- 
tinuous piece. 


Sales Agents 





HENGER-SELTZER CO. 





Los Angeles 
Complete stocks asa ames ‘aie 
available on GEO. HAMBURGER CO. 
Pacific Coast nver 


Send for literature— 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
& 


| Rey ote, | Tesere! 


City, I 








| and continuing this year, 
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The new distribution cenier of Utah Power & Light Co. recently completed at Ogden 


Utah Power Completes 
New Distribution Center 


Newest electric distribution 
of the Utah Power & Light Co., 
at Ogden, Utah, has been named in 
honor of the late Parley M. Parry, 
commercial manager of the power com- 
pany for many years. 


center 
located 


The new distribution center was re- 


cently completed at a cost of $50,000 | 
to provide for normal growth and any | 


extraordinary increase in the power re- 


quirements of the southeastern section | 


of Ogden. It is part of the $250,000 
improvement program started last July, 
for the beau- 
tification of city streets in prepared- 
ness for the 1947 Utah Centennial. 

A feature of the new structure is that 
the electrical equipment is screened, 
thus giving the appearance of a mod- 


| ern residence. 


| 





Grays Harbor PUD 
Begins Rate Survey 


The Grays Harbor PUD, Aberdeen, 
Wash. has begun a rate survey with a 
view toward reducing light bills, accord- 
ing to Robert W. Beck, manager. Eric 
Brundage, rate expert of the Seattle 
City Light system has undertaken the 
work, and will have his findings ready 
for tabulation shortly, including the 
checking of more than 12,000 customer 
accounts. 

Beck plans expansion of the PUD’s 
engineering and sales department, ten- 


tative plans calling for addition of | 
_ several engineering aides, a survey crew | 


and a draftsman. Beck declares 


system’s 


the 


load can be increased up to | 





25%. Among pressing engineering jobs, 
Beck said, are planning for facilities to 
tie the PUD to the Bonneville line into 
Grays Harbor, increase in voltage the 
feeder line to the south beach area now 
served by the Twin Harbors Electric 
Co., and construction of a loop high 
voltage line through Grays Harbor’s 
industrial field. 


SOLVES FISH 
wha ON boiied PROBLEMS 










Perfected after many years 
of research, the Burkey 
Electric Fish Screen is a 
patented device 
which keeps fish of 
all sizes and species 
away from power 
flumes, irrigation 
projects, condensing water intakes, etc. 


It consists of a portable electric im- 
pulse generator, together with flexible 
electrodes suspended in the water. 
The device sets up a current which 
stops—but does not stun or kill fish. 


Where metal grids or trash racks are 
required to keep heavy debris out of 
turbines, or pumps, frequently such 
equipment can be utilized as part of 
the electrode system. 


This scientific, modern method of con- 
trolling fish electrically can be applied 
to many fish control problems at a cost 
far below that of mechanical equip- 
ment. 


(Send for literature or free estimates) 


ELECTRIC FISH SCREEN CO. 
1130 N. Poinsettia Place 
Hollywood, California 











BURKE V ELEETRIE 





F/SH- SEREEN 
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by Installing 
FD 
CONDUIT 








Backfill the trenches 


of saving extra days and reducing costs, sooner- Clean up streets 


is in the installation of L-M Fibre Con- es ° 
arenes sooner - Eliminate traffic 


duit on your job. As other engineers, 

who specify L-M Fibre Conduit, you will experience the ad- detours sooner - Com- 
vantages — it’s easy to carry, easy to handle — it lays faster plete the job sooner 
because the length, bore, wall thickness and machined joints with 


are uniform — its strong walls keeps breakage delays at mini- 


* 

mum. Tight joints insure against the seepage of wet concrete, L-M Fibre 
— . , bas 

therefore the smooth inside surface is always free of foreign Conduit 


matters and the cable can be drawn through the ducts with 
ease. For economical and permanent protection specify L-M 


Fibre Conduit for your next underground cable installation. 


LINE MATERIAL COMPANY 
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Seattle and Bonneville 
Sign Ten-Year Contract 


City of Seattle and the Bonneville 
Power Administration agreed May 6 
to link their electric power generating 
and transmission systems. The 10-year 
contract was signed by Seattle’s mayor 
Arthur B. Langlie and forwarded at 
once to the Bonneville office in Port- 
land. Power deliveries will begin when 
Bonneville’s western Washington trans- 
mission system, now under construction, 
is built into the Puget Sound area. 

An interchange point will be estab- 
lished near Renton, a community on the 
outskirts of Seattle. Bonneville has 
agreed to construct a transmission line 
to this point and a substation in the 
vicinity of Covington, southeast of Seat- 
tle, when appropriations are made avail- 
able. 

Under the new contract, Seattle and 
Bonneville agree to let either draw on 
the other’s surplus power to the amount 
of 100,000,000 kw.-hr., accepting pay- 
ment in kind. Arrangement also is 
made for additional power deliveries if 
required. In event of emergency or 
breakdown on either system each party 
agrees to supply the other with energy. 
Both agree to maintain dependable gen- 
erating capacity and dependable stand- 
by power supplies through interchange 


contracts with other systems. 

The Seattle interchange is the third 
such contract entered by the Bonneville 
administration. Others are with the Ta- 
coma and Centralia municipal power 
systems. All three are expected to be- 
come effective this year. Tacoma and 
Seattle already have a contract for 
power interchange with each other. 

Seattle’s system has a present gen- 
erating capacity of 231,556 kw. 30,000 
of which can be produced at a steam 
plant on Lake Union. Seattle plans to 
expand its hydroelectric development 
on the Skagit River to an ultimate ca- 


pacity of 840,000 kw. 


Bonneville Begins to Build 
New Alcoa Power Substation 


Bonneville Power Administration last 
month started construction of a power 
substation service the Aluminum 
Company of America’s reduction plant 
near Vancouver, Wash. 


to 


Construction of the four and one-half 
mile transmission line between Bonne- 
ville’s north Vancouver substation and 
the aluminum plant has also begun. 

The substation will consist of seven 
transformers and other electrical equip- 
ment. Bonneville surveyors were busy 
this week staking tower sites for the 
transmission line. 














to socket pig-tails. Easy as A, B, C. 


Other Uses 
YARD LITE-ING 
BARBECUE PITS 
HOUSE PROTECTION 
SMALL PARKING LOTS 
SMALL SERVICE STATIONS 
TRAILER CAMPS 





“SINCE 1908" 


S«M LAMB Ca: 


LOS ANGELES 





S&M No. 808 DUPLEX PLAY-LITE 


ALZAK ALUMINUM REFLECTORS 


No. 808 “Red Cap’’ Duplex Play-Lite was especially designed for Badminton. It is 
also ideal for other Home Sports. No Assembly Labor, Nipples, Condulet, Conduit Ells 
or other fittings. Just loosen two wing nuts, remove ‘“‘Red Cap’’ and connect the circuit 





S&M “‘RED CAP’' FLOOD-LITES AND REFLECTORS FROM 50-1500 WATTS | 


SPECIFICATIONS 


CAST ALUMINUM HEAD 
WIRED SOCKETS 
SLIP FITTER FOR 1” PIPE 
150-200-300 WATTS 


ASK FOR 
NEW POCKET CATALOG No. 11 


For Badminton and Other Home Sports | 
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Fritz Ziebarth, contractor, will begin 
excavation for steel tower footings in a 
few days. Ziebarth’s contract for labor, 
equipment and some materials totals 
$121,912. Work is to be completed 
within four months. 

The new line will carry energy at 
110,000 volts from Bonneville’s sub- 
station bus bar to the aluminum com- 
pany plant. It is designed so that it can 
be adapted to serve the industry with as 
much as 200,000 kw. if expansion 
should ever require such service. It will 
folow the right-of-way of Bonneville’s 
already completed Portland circuit 
from the Vancouver substation to the 
north shore of the Columbia. From that 
point it will run west to the aluminum 
plant. 

Power deliveries over the new line 
will start not later than Jan. 1, 1941. 
The aluminum company has signed two 
contracts for the total purchase of 
65,000 kw. of prime power at $17.50 
per kw.-yr. 


Hart Appointed Bonneville 


General Counsel 
C. Allan Hart, Jr., Portland attorney, 


was named general counsel of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration May 21. 
Hart succeeds Herbert S. Marks, whose 
resignation, effective April 1, was an- 
nounced early in March. Since that time 
Hart has been acting general counsel. 

He has been an Oregon resident since 
1911. He is the some of C. A. Hart. 
head of the law firm of Carey, Hart. 
Spencer & McCulloch and a graduate of 
Stanford Univ. and Yale law school 
where he was an instructor in 1934-35. 

He practiced law in Portland in 1935- 
36, served as assistant United States at- 
torney for the district of Oregon from 
1936 to 1938 and acted as special as- 
sistant to the United States attorney 
general at Washington, D. C., until he 
was appointed Marks’ assistant genera! 
counsel at Bonneville nearly a_ yea 
ago. 

Appointment of William A. Dittme: 
as chief of the System Planning and 
Marketing Division of the Bonnevill: 
Power Administration was disclosed 
last month by Administrator Paul J 
Raver. Dittmer succeeds James I. Met- 
calf, consulting power economist, who 
resigned March 16 to become consult- 
ant for the Securities and Exchang: 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 

For a number of years he has served 
as consultant for several large munic! 
palities, specializing in utility regula 
tion and presentation of evidence 1! 
rate proceedings. He comes to Bonn 
ville from Hawaii, where for the pa 
year he has been serving as consulta! 
for the Public Utilities Commission « 
Hawaii. 
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Pelton Bulletin No. 30 Gives Latest 


Hydraulie and Product Information 


Profusely illustrated, completely descriptive, and 
arrayiged with dimension sketches and _ capacity 
tables . . . a copy of the new Pelton Bulletin No. 30 
is ready for mailing to those interested in the design 
and operation of water wheel units in the standard 
range up to 5685 horsepower. In addition, illustra- 
tions and descriptions of both impulse and reaction 
turbines are included to show typical construction 
of the largest hydraulic units. A questionnaire form 
is enclosed with each bulletin to assist those making 
preliminary studies of power projects. 


Your request for a copy will be promptly com 
plied with. 


The Pelton Water Wheel Company 
Hydraulic Engineers 


120 BROADWAY 2929 NINETEENTH ST. PASCHALL STATION 
NEW YORK — SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
EXCLUSIVE WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES for Baldwin-Southwark Division of Baldwin Locomotive 


Works, De La Vergne Engine Co., Woodward Governor Co., Cone Valve Division, Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.. 
and Carbondale Division, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


o f THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
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SPLICING SLEEVES 


Easier to Use..More 


Durable and 
Dependable 







Split 
Tinned 


For splicing under- 
ground cables. High- 
est quality drawn 
copper, dead soft an- 
nealed. All standard 
and special shapes 
and sizes. Free from 
burrs. 








Figure 
Eight 


Extra quality electro- 
lytic copper of cor- 
rect temper. Seamless 
and free from burrs. 


Oval 
Seamless 


Precision made from 
finest electrolytic cop- 
per to N.E.L.A. stand- 
ards. Carefully grooved 
to prevent buckling. 


Sherman Splicing Sleeves enjoy 
an excellent reputation in the 
power industry, for their rugged 
service qualities. They are made 
in a variety of styles, to satisfy 
virtually all cable or wire splic- 
ing requirements, and comply 
with N.E.L.A. specifications. 


Only the finest of materials are 
used in these sleeves, and they 
are made by precision methods 
that assure freedom from burrs 
and other defects. Write for Bul- 
letin 20 describing the line, or 
let us send you free samples. 


S 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Small Operator Fights 
REA Invasion 


I. R. Nightingale, operator of a 
small light and power plant at Norwood, 
Colo., has filed a request for a “cease 
and desist order” with the Public Util- 
ities Commission to restrain the REA 
from entering his territory. This is the 
first attempt of a Colorado utility com- 
pany to prohibit invasion of its terri- 
tory by the Federally subsidized rural 
electrification administration, by filing 
a complaint with the state public util- 
ities commission. 

The PUC chairman, Edward E. 
Wheeler, said that he has obtained an 
opinion from the attorney general hold- 
ing that the REA is not a public utility 
inasmuch as its activities are confined to 
its own membership and not a service 
for the general public. He also ex- 
pressed belief that action may pave the 
way for a court test of the utility ques- 
tion. 

Nightingale contends the REA has 
no certificate to operate a public utility 
and that the proposed rural electrifica- 
tion is illegal. He also states that he is 
able to take care of the electrical needs 
of the farmers in the vicinity of Nor- 
wood, the San Miguel Valley. Attor- 
neys interested in the question say the 
REA enterprises throughout the state 
will be sharply curtailed should the 
Norwood case be upheld in favor of 
Nightingale. 

Another complaint interesting to REA 
and the utility companies is still pend- 
ing. In that, the Mountain Utilities Co. 
demands the City of Colorado Springs 
be denied the right to sell electric energy 
at wholesale prices in any area the 
Pikes Peak Rural Electrification Assn. 
is authorized to serve. The complaint 
also asked an order to permit the Moun- 
tain Utilities to sell the REA project 
electric energy at the same prices that 
might be offered by the Colo. Springs 
Co. 


Parker Dam Hydro Plant 
Construction Goes Forward 


Just below the California abutment 
of Parker Dam on the Colorado River, 
construction forces of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Reclamation are pushing for- 
ward the building of a hydroelectric 
power plant that ultimately will gener- 
ate 135,000 h.p. of energy from the 
waters stored in Lake Havasu, the huge 
reservoir formed by the dam, according 
to F. E. Weymouth, general manager 
and chief engineer of The Metropolitan 
Water District of southern California. 

Officials of the Metropolitan Water 
District state that work is now being 
rushed on the new power plant in order 
to make electric power available for 
Phoenix, and the agricultural territory 
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in the Salt River Valley and the Gila 
River project. To meet a serious power 
shortage in the Arizona territory, it 
was stated, Boulder Dam power is now 
being sold to consumers in this area 
and is being delivered via the Metro- 
politan Water District transmission line 
as far as Parker Dam, and from that 
point over a recently completed power 
line into the Phoenix district. This 
Boulder Dam power, it was explained, 
is a portion of the block of energy 
assigned but not now required by the 
Water District of Southern California. 
A portion of the revenues derived from 
these power sales is credited to the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

It is expected that the plant will be 
ready to place in operation in_ the 
summer of 1941. Forces engaged in the 
construction of the power plant are 
employed directly by the Government 
and not by the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict, it was explained. 


Spokane City Franchise Held 
Invalid by Supreme Court 


The Spokane city franchise sought 
by the Washington Water Power Co. 
was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington on 
April 26, bringing to a close a legal 
battle of nearly a year. 

In a unanimous decision, the court 
held that the franchise was invalid be- 
cause it contained two separate grants, 
one of which was subject to referendum 
by the people and the other the sole 
power of the mayor and city council. 

The franchise was granted a year 
ago by the city council to the Spokane 
Central Heating Co., since absorbed by 
the power company, and provided for 
the service of steam heat, hot water, and 
electricity. Under the laws of Washing- 
ton, all franchises except those for elec- 
tric service are subject to referendum, 
while those for electric service are with- 
in the power of the mayor and coun- 
cil. The supreme court ruling was that 
the two types of franchise could not be 
combined. It upheld the contention of 
the company that the franchise for elec- 
tric service could not be subject to 
referendum. 

The franchise of the power company 
in Okanogan county was protected by a 
decision in superior court, when Judge 
Timothy A. Paul denied a writ of neces- 
sity to condemn the property of the 
company within the county on the same 
day. Judge Paul ruled that Okanogan 
County PUD No. 1, who asked the writ. 
needed no franchise to do business in 
the county and hence could not con- 
demn the franchise of the power com- 
pany» He also held that the PUD could 
not force persons living outside the 
county to take its service. 


i 
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in the individual creation in mass production as 
of things throughout the centuries, Shown in R. & I. E. switching equipment 
today, reflects the same diligence, genius 
and love of doing things well. One or 
one-hundred R. & |. E. switches are 
and every production became a portion equally superior in design, workmanship And note the straight-line 


reflected diligence, genius and love of 


doing things well. The workman's each 


of his very life and soul. . . . . and long day-in and day-out service. current path and solid ter- 
minal blocks—here’s a switch 
They're Hi-Pressure Con- built to carry full rated load 
tacts—but see how easily the continuously. 
5000 Amp. blade opens be- 
cause pressure 1s relieved 


with the first pull of the latch. 





This dirt-proof annular type 
hinge maintains intimate 
contact regardless of blade 
position— Hi-Pressure too, 


no field adjustment necessary. 








il-PRESSURE CONTACT /NOOOR SWITCHES 


RAILWAY & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CO., Greensburg, Pa. ,y cayapa EASTERN POWER DEVICES, LTD.. TORONTO 
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Tillamook County Signs 


Bonneville Contract 


Tillamook County (Ore.) people’s 
utility district signed a contract last 
month for the purchase of a minimum 
of 2,000 kw. of prime power from the 
Bonneville Power Administration. It 
was Bonneville’s first contract with an 
Oregon district. Four contracts have 
been executed with PUDs in the state 
of Washington. 

The new agreement covers a 20-year 
period. Initial delivery will be upon 
completion of Bonneville’s Tillamook 
transmission line, now under survey, and 
upon acquisition by the district of a 


power distribution system. Tillamook 
is negotiating for the purchase of the 
electric generating and distribution 
properties of the Mountain States Power 
Co. which now serves the area. 


Payment for power by the district 
will be at the rate of $17.50 per kw-yr. 
Because Tillamook’s contemplated pur- 
chase of the Mountain States system 
will include a steam generating plant, 
which can be used for standby and 
peaking purposes, the district also will 
be eligible to receive Bonneville dump 
energy, when needed and available, at 
4c per kw.-hr. Provision also is made 
for the interchange of surplus power 
by both systems. 








GLASS INSULATORS 
WIRES AND CABLES 


TIME SWITCHES 
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PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


for 


Transmission and 
Distribution Equipment 


KEARNEY DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 
VICTOR PORCELAIN INSULATORS 
POLE LINE HARDWARE 

GARDNER TRANSFORMERS 


POLES AND CROSSARMS 
WOOD PINS AND BRACKETS 
GALVANIZED GUY STRANDS 
GALVANIZED IRON WIRES 


CONSTRUCTION TOOLS 


MAYDWELL © HARTZELL 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers & Manufacturers’ Representatives 
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Wash. Water Power Declares 
Rate Reductions 


Substantial reductions in the residen- 
tial, farm and commercial electric serv- 
ice rates of the Washington Wate: 
Power Co. were declared late in April 
through the public service commissions 
of Idaho and Washington. The reduc. 
tion means a saving of $300,000 per 
year, and is the second rate cut within 
the period of one year in the WWP 
territory. 

The reduction comes as a result of 
several factors, according to J. E. E. 
Royer, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the utility. First is the increased 
use of electric service, which has shown 
a steady gain by customers through- 
out the territory. The company’s policy 
of decreasing costs as the use of serv- 
ice increased has accounted to consider- 
able extent for the fact that the average 
consumption for residential customers 
stands at 2,060 kw.-hr. per year, while 
in the commercial field the acceptance 
of electric service is indicated by li- 
censed restaurants with 24 per cent elec- 
trification; commercial bakeries with 49 
per cent electrification; and “institu- 
tions” have all-electric service to the 
extent of 51 per cent. It is interesting 
to note that the average cost for serv- 
ice to the residential customer was ap- 
proximately 2.17 per kw.hr. before the 
present rate cut. 

The sharpest reduction in the new 
rate is in the top bracket, as the follow- 
ing comparison shows: 

Previous Rate Schedule in Spokane 
SCHEDULE 1 SCHEDULE 2 
70c first 14kw.-hr. 70c first 14kw.-hr. 
4c next 45 kw.-hr. 3.9c next 50 kw.-hi 
3c next 80 kw.-hr. 2.5¢ next 150 kw.-hr. 
0.7c water htg. 
after $4.70 
New Rate Schedule in Spokane 
SCHEDULE 1 
70c first 14kw.-hr. 2.5c next 140 kw.-hr. 
3.5¢ next 56 kw.-hr. 0.7c water htg. 
after $4.68 

The feature of the previous rate pro- 
viding for water heating on a singl 
meter at 7 mills is unchanged. However. 
the new rate calls for simplification to 
the extent of eliminating one schedule. 
previously applied to small towns. Th: 
present new rate setup calls for a Spo- 
kane, Towns and Rural classification 
$194,000 of the $300,000 reductio! 
benefitted residential customers, and 
this amount, together with the rate cut 
last June, gives residential users al 
average reduction of 12 per cent within 
the year’s period. 

Inland Empire customers in the pas! 
ten year period have not only had rat 
savings amounting to $1,255,000 pe! 
year, but have been further benefitted 
by an increase in taxes paid by th: 
utility from $1,154,169 in 1930 to ar 
estimated $2,070,000 in 1940. 
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PUD Information Service 
Held Legal 


In a new ruling by Attorney-General 
G. W. Hamilon, Olympia, Wash., legal- 
ity of the PUD Information Service was 
established recently. The ruling was in 
response to a letter from the State audi- 
tor asking an opinion on the validity 
of a contract drawn by the public utility 
districts, setting up the said informa- 
tion service. At the same time, Hamil- 
ton ruled that commissioners of public 
utility districts have a right to meet to- 
gether as a commissioners’ association 
and take action of a general nature, in 
order to coordinate their program of 
acquisition. This reversed a previous 
opinion issued by Hamilton. 

The state auditor’s letter pointed out 
that each district employs the Infor- 
mation Service, but that the several dis- 
tricts are employing the same person, 
in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. In reply Hamilton declared: 

“First, we wish to say that any serv- 
ice for which one public utility district 
may contract, any other district may 
also in like manner contract for the 
same. The fact that two or more dis- 
tricts join together in contracting for 
the service would not of itself invali- 
date the same. So, any service or em- 
ployment for which a district may pay 
out public funds may be shared by 
other districts and, of course, the pay- 
ment for such service may be _ pro- 
rated among such districts.” 


Safety Record Set by 
Long Beach Station 


An outstanding safety record at the 
Long Beach Steam-Electric Station of 
the Southern California Edison Co. was 
observed recently when Harry J. Bauer, 
president, presented a bronze safety 
plaque to F. G. Philo, superintendent 
of steam generation. Also present at 
the ceremony were W. C. Mullendore, 
executive vice-president of the Edison 
company; F. B. Lewis, vice-president 
and general manager, and employees of 
the company’s Long Beach division. 

The plaque commemorates nearly five 
years, or 1,517,890 man-hours, of opera- 
tion without an accident which resulted 
in lost time for an employee of the 
steam plant. The record covers the 
period from Oct. 10, 1934, to July 1, 
1939. An average of 160 men were em- 
ployed during that time. The time in- 
cluded in the record is equivalent to 
one man working for eight hours a day, 
five days a week, with customary holi- 
days excepted, for 748 years. 

The accident which terminated the 
record was a minor injury. No major 
accident has occurred at the plant in 
15 years. 


The Edison Steam-Electric Station 
covers about 40 acres on Terminal 


Island in Long Beach and is one of the 
largest generating stations of its kind 
in the United States. It has a generat- 
ing capacity of 556,300 hp. installed in 
three plants. 


Hartline Elected President 
of PUD Commissioners 


The State Association of Public Util- 
ity District Commissioners, at a recent 
meeting in Seattle, elected Oliver Hart- 
line, Thurston County. president, re- 
placing E. R. Eby, of Pasco, recently 
deceased. The association voted ap- 
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proval of an over-all corporation plan 
providing for a non-profit corporation 
to be organized by Bonneville, City 
Light and commissioners from the PUD 
counties for the purpose of acquiring 
private utility properties and operating 


them until such time as_ individual 
PUD’s can take over their local dis- 
tribution. 


The accompanying trust agreement 
binds the directors to a policy of pub- 
lic ownership without profit, operated 
exclusively for the public interest it is 
declared. The program was outlined by 
James I. Metcalf, New York utility ex- 
pert employed by the Consumers Non 
Profit Public Power Corp. 





CUSTOM-BUILT To Handle 


69,000 Volts 


UNDER DIFFICULT OPERATING CONDITIONS !! 








When Boulder Dam power first arrived 
in Needles over a modern 69,000 volt 
transmission line, Gardner Transformers 
were put in service. Under unusual oper- 
ating conditions—high temperatures—dan- 
gerous lightning storms—they have given 
dependable performance. 


4227 HOLLIS STREET 
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PORTLAND 


Engineers 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIA-PACIPIC UTILITIES CO., Needles, California 
3—333 kva., 39,840/69,000 to 6900 Volts —— 3—667 kva., 39,840/69,000 to 2300 Volts 


Solve YOUR Voltage Problem 
with a GARDNER Transformer 


There's a reason why! Gardner Trans- 
formers are Built-to-Order to specifically 
meet YOUR particular voltage problem 
and YOUR operating conditions. No 
wonder you find them in operation all over 
the West! 

Write TODAY for full information. 


GARDNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


NZ 


NIAYDWELL « HARTZELL 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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EFFRIES 






TRANSFORMERS 





BUILT TO ORDER 
IN A HURRY?! 


When you are installing or re-arranging— 
and need @ special transformer to exactly 
match your requirements—call on us. We can 
deliver in a week to 10 days. 

Specify scattered transformers to eliminate 
duplicate conduit runs and save on power 
costs. 


JEFFRIES TRANSFORMER 
COMPANY 
5706 Long Beach Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THERE ARE “BESTS” 
IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


ye 
IN ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES IT’S | 


Automatic MIXMASTER 
Double Automatic (RONMASTER 
SILENT AUTOMATIC TOASTER 

Aulomalic COFFEEMASTER 
SHAVEMASTER 
FLAT TOASTER ¢ FAN HEATER 
GLASS COFFEE MAKERS 
WET-PROOF HEATING PAD 
MASTER PLUG & CORD SET 








MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


316 Commercial Street, Los Angeles, Calif 
2245S. W. Temple Street, Selt Lake City, Uteh 
557 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif 


50 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 








Washington PUD Balks at 
Acquisition of Property 


| Plans for acquisition of the holdings 
of the Washington Gas & Electric Co. 
_in the Longview-Ryderwood area in 
| Cowlitz County, Wash., on which a con- 
demnation jury recently placed a value 
of $6,011,566, will be held in abeyance 
by the public utility district directors 
of the county. A careful survey of the 
matter must be completed before action 
is taken, the directors advise. The lat- 
ter were intensely disappointed in the 
valuation, which they had placed at 
| around $3,000,000. 
Steps which the PUD may take are 
_ set forth as: 1. pay the price set by the 

Tacoma jury; 2. negotiation with the 
| Washington Gas Company in the hope 
_ of getting a price lower than that set 
by the jury; 3. build a system of dupli- 
cating lines and enter competition with 
the utility. 

The Cowlitz County Public Owner- 
ship League has urged the PUD direc- 
tors to refuse payment of the sum set, 
and to set up its own distribution sys- 
tem instead, but it was agreed that such 
a move presented many complications, 
including the difficulty of selling PUD 
bonds for the purpose of setting up a 
duplicate system. 

PUD officials state it can purchase 
the company’s holdings in the county 
for $5,900,000, retire bonds drawing 
41% percent interest and still reduce 
rates by 25 percent. They said they 
would need assurance, however, from 
industrial plants that they would con- 
tinue buying power from the system, 
rather than setting up their own generat- 
ing plants. The commissioners will con- 
fer with Bonneville project officials, their 
attorney and with the public before 
| charting a course of action. 


Westinghouse and G-E 
Declare Mazda Price Cuts 


| Both Westinghouse and General Elec- 

tric have declared sweeping price re- 
ductions on more than 100 types of 
Mazda \amps. Averaging a 17 per cent 
drop, this reduction became affective 
June 1. 

Of particular interest to users of 
household types are the 744, 15, and 
25-watt Mazda lamps, now listed at 10c 
each. Lowest price of a home-type 
Mazda lamp heretofore has been 15c. 
Other popular household Mazda lamps 
substantially reduced are the standard 
inside-frosted 40, 50 and 60-watt sizes, 
each having been reduced from 15c to 
13c. 

Most of the lamps affected by the 
| price change are general-service types 
designed for a variety of uses in homes, 
stores, offices, and factories. Included in 
| the list is a wide range of tungsten fila- 
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ment, fluorescent, and mercury lamp 
iypes. 

General lighting service types affected 
by the new price reductions include the 
following: 


Old Neu 

Price Price 

25-watt inside frosted...........$ .15 $ .10 
40-watt inside frosted............ .15 a3 
50-watt inside frosted............. .15 13 
60-watt inside frosted..... 15 oe 
200-watt clear or I. F............... .30 27 
300-watt clear (Med. Base).. .50 A5 
500-watt clear (Mog. Base) ..$1.20 $1.10 
15-watt T-8 ere. | | $ .95 
15-watt T-12 mune So 1.25 
20-watt T-12 see 1.25 
30-watt T-8 1.50 1.25 
40-watt T-12 .. eee 1.90 


New prices for projection and steri- 
opticon service range from 80c for a 
100-Watt lamp with E-8 bulb, to $4.50, 
$4.75 and $6.00 for various 1,000-watt 
types. 

New prices on Mazda lamps for spot- 
light and floodlight service range from 
80c for the 100-watt clear spot type, 
to $5. for 1,000-watt types. 


Utah Power Wins 
Maine Court Suit 


Utah Power & Light Co. has been 
accorded favorable decision in a Kenne- 
bec county, Maine court in a suit 
brought by a minority group of pre- 
ierred stockholders against the Utah 
utility and the Electric Power & Light 
company, involving cancellation of 
common stock held by the Electric 
Power & Light and the common divi- 
dends paid on the stock. 

The minority group held 310 shares 
of preferred stock. There are approxi- 
mately 250,000 shares of preferred 
stock outstanding. Plaintiffs sought to 
have returned to Utah Power & Light 
$7,200,000 in common stock dividends 
paid to the Electric Power & Light 
corporation over a period of several 
years. 

The defendants filed demurrers and 
arguments on Jan. 19, 1939 and on 
March 21, 1939, the court entered a 
decree sustaining these demurrers and 
dismissing the plaintiff's bill in equity. 
Appeal was taken by the plaintiff and 
arguments on the appeal were heard 
Dec. 6, 1939, with the recent decision 
dismissing the appeal. 


@ TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION of a state- 
wide Washington Public Ownership 
League, designed to secure for users th« 
greatest amount of power at lowest pos- 
sible cost, was realized at Ephrata. 
Wash., recently. Purpose of the group 
is to co-ordinate municipally owned 
and governmental electrical systems to 
make available more power at cheape! 
rates. Harry Pierson was elected presi- 
dent and James O'Sullivan temporary 
secretary. 
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Now we KNOW 


which 


is America’s 


Lowest-Cost Switch 
Installation 








Take these benefits—low first cost, low installation 
cost, money-saving maintenance and reliable service 
—and you've got 


America’s Best Switch Buy 


Now consider the easy-to-adjust rocking insulators. 
They assure quick and easy alignment of the group- 
control shaft which is bolted in place after the switch 
is mounted. You’ve also got ease of operation because 
the control shaft counterbalances the rocking in- 
sulators. 


The ordinary switch is not counterbalanced, re- 
quires time to thread the control shaft through the 
bearings. You may get poor adjustments and “sticky” 
operation which causes outages. 


Pacific Electric’s sound switch design, with 25 years 
of reliable use by scores of utilities, assures you of 


Its Low First Cost, Low Installation! 
Cost, Money- Saving Maintenance 
and Long-Lasting Reliable Service--- 
Win Praise from Scores of Utilities. 


Type PS-1, PSA-l 
Single-, Double-, Triple- and Four-Pole Units 
200 amperes; 7,500 to 34,500 volts | 
for Rural and Distribution Lines | 
| 
} 


safe reliable service under all weather conditions. 


Has full current-carrying capacity, high-conduc-| 
tivity copper-alloy terminals and blades, rigid base, 
AIEE and NEMA ‘Standards and hot double-dip 
galvanizing. 

Why waste money on poorly-designed switches? 
Get all the Pacific Electric facts—see why this is 
America’s lowest-cost switch installation which wins! 
friends for utilities through long-lasting trouble-free 
service. 


C. H. CUTTER G. B. KIRKWOOD 
1006 Securities Bldg. 437 S. Hill St. 
Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles, Cal. 


22n 


URBAN HALLIDAY ELECTRIC STEEL 

U. S. Nat’l. Bank Bldg. FOUNDRY 
Denver, Colo. H. R. Slocum i 
P.O. Box 2696, Honelulu, T.Hi 


Other Representatives in Principal Cities 


Send for free Bulletin No. 66 


Pacific Electric Mfe. Corporation 


5815 Third St., San Francisco Representatives in Principal Cities Dunes Highway, Gary, Indiana 
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*38 000.09 


SAVED THROUGH 
ROUTINE TRANSFORMER 
CHECKING 7 





FIND OUT HOW SUCH 
SAVINGS ARE MADE- 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY 











* A large operating company through 
routine checking with MAX-I- 
METERS tested 3300 three-phase and 
open-delta transformers and checked 
up the connected motor load of 5300 
three-phase power customers at an 
average cost of $2.12 per transformer. 


Results: In 90 transformer installations, 
capacity was removed or reduced by 
2060 kva, releasing $18,000 worth of 
three-phase capacity for use elsewhere 
on the system. Also, 59 locations were 
found where the existing transformer 
capacity was over-loaded or had too 
much connected load endangering 2000 
kva capacity or $20,000 in transformers. 


Routine checking with the MAX-I- 
METER finds out such things for vou. 





The MAX-I-METER is a modern, 
lightweight, weatherproof, maximum 
demand ammeter combined with a 
multi-range split core current trans- 
former—4 ratios—which clamps over 
the conductor. No connections to make. 
No trailing leads. Ready for instant 
use—no support necessary. Accurate 
to 3% plus or minus. Not affected by 
ambient temperature. Can be easily 
reset and used immediately. 


HD ELECTRIC CO. 


100 W. Monroe St. Chicago, IIl. 


L. A. Nott, San Francisco 
H. W. Wittenberg, Los Angeles 
T. S. Wood, Seattle 








Sierra Pacific Power 
| Valuation Increased 


An increase of $1,500,000 in the val- 
uation of the electric department of 
the Sierra Pacific Power Co. was made 
| by the Neveda Tax Commission last 
month. The valuations, set by the com- 


increased for 13 public utilities oper- 
ating in the state, including five con- 
cerns receiving Boulder Dam _ power. 


mission for taxation purposes, were | 


The Los Angeles Dept. of Water & | 


Power holdings in Nevada, which in- 


cludes their power lines, were increased | 
$900,000, while the Metropolitan Water | 


District of Southern California was in- 
creased $25,000, Southern California 
Edison Co., $50,000 and the Lincoln 
County Power district, which has pro- 


tested against paying any taxes at all, | 
was given a valuation increase of $300,- | 


| 000. The Southern Nevada Power Co., 
which supplies Las Vegas, was _in- 
creased $68,000, to a total valuation of 
$408,000. 


Full Day Reduction in 
Freight Shipments Claimed 


A new 24 hour time reduction for 
L.C.L. freight shipments from the East 
is proving advantageous to Western 
electrical distributors, according to 
Mitchell B. Howe, Pacific Coast man- 
ager, National Carloading Corp. 

Constant improvements in freight 
forwarding service, according to Howe, 
have resulted in increasing use of this 
medium of transportation by electrical 
distributors, one large San Francisco 
distributor reporting that as much as 
90% of its L.C.L. shipments from the 
East are handled by freight forwarders. 

In many instances this service is said 
to have enabled distributors to reduce 
the size of their inventories. For ex- 
ample one firm has found that the use 
of forwarding service in one class of 
appliances cut down inventory stock 
from 90 to 60 days. 

The new time reduction affects all 
cities in the Western district except 
Butte and Albuquerque, according to 
Mitchell Howe. Under the new arrange- 
ment L.C.L. shipments will arrive at 


Coast terminals on the morning of the | 


| 6th day from Chicago and the morning 


| of the 9th day from New York. 


@ ANNUAL REPORT to stockholders of 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co. for 1939 was an unusual piece of 
literature. Its twenty pages were well 
illustrated, marking a departure from 
the typical stockholders’ report. The 
territory served by the company was 
featured in various attractive outdoor 
scenes. Charts that depicted other 
phases of the year’s industry were clever 
| visual diagrams in pictorial form. 
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reenlee 


TOOLS 
Are EASIER 
And FASTER For 
The Man on the Job 


The Greenlee Cable Puller shown 
here eliminates the heavy, cumber- 
some equipment formerly used for 
pulling in cable. Now, this Greenlee, 
which anchors right on to the conduit 
through which pull is made, will 
make the toughest pulling job easy. 


Conduit Benders 


The Greenlee Hydraulic Conduit 
Bender is a portable, light tool, easily 
carried to the job and set up, that 
can be operated easily and quickly 
by one man, and one that will save 
you time and money on every job. 


Knockout Tools 


Greenlee Punches and Cutters will 
enlarge holes in metal boxes easily 
and quickly, leaving a clean, smooth 
hole that requires no reaming or 
filing. Another example of Greenlee 
tools that help you save time and 
money on every. job. 


Write for Catalog 31E 
GREENLEE TOOL CO. 


1703 Columbia Ave. 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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MAZDA 





GENERAL ELECTRIC AGAIN 


EDUCES PRICES OF 
“FY FLUORESCENT LAMPS 















“INDOOR DAYLIGHT” 
MAKES SEEING FASTER! 


In industrial plant of- 
fices . . . and business 
offices too, work goes 
faster and more effi- 
ciently with fluores- 
cent daylight. 48-inch 
G-E fluorescent day- 
light lamps provide 50 
footcandles in this fac- 
tory office. Hours of 
use are increased and 
all factors—customer, 
utility, and manufac- 
turer are benefited. 
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THIS MERCHANDISE ON DISPLAY 
took on added glamour when lighted 
with fluorescent daylight. Both color 
and detail are emphasized. Show cus- 
tomers how fluorescent lighting can 
build their profits! 


INSPECTION is made easier and eye- 
strain lessened by G-E Fluorescent 
lighting installations such as this one 
over inspection tables of a tin-plate 
plant. This better lighting has speed- 
ed production and reduced spoilage. 














LOOK FOR THIS TAG — certifying 
that fixture meets specifications set 
up by MAZDA lamp manufactur- 
ers. Fleur-O-Liers must be equipped 
with auxiliaries (ballast and starters) 
certified by E.T.L. 


lower Prices wij help 
make dollars 9° further 


in installing More light | 
ee footcandles 
ent lamps and 
new [pproved fixtures 
Phi ®Vailable gt G-E 
AZDA lamp distributor. 


C | ie 
Om 
plete ready 


10 instal]) 


WIDE CHOICE OF FIXTURES. For best 
results, G-E MAZDA “F” lamps are 
recommended for use only with 
equipment providing good power 
factor ... fixtures such as Fleur-O- 
Liers or RLM industrial units. 












REDUCED PRICES 


EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1940 


NEW 


ON MAZDA “F” (fluorescent) LAMPS, daylight and white 


was now was 
og "he C. Zee, | Deere 95¢ 20 watt T-12 .. $1.65 ..... 
15 watt T-12 sae $1.25 30 watt E-O) oss 1.50. 00% 
40 watt T-12 .. $2.30..... $1.90 


Prices also reduced on blue, green, pink, gold, and red “F 


NEW LOW PRICES ON OTHER G-E LAMPS FOR BUSINESS 


was now was 

MMI) c0des avs a's £5. ..18e 500 WEE... St.20;.. 6: 
ee erie 30c...27¢ Fae WE neces . pp 
300 watt (med. base) 50c...45¢ 1000 watt ..... 4.00%.<<'0% 


| G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





” lamps. 


now 


G.E. makes only 
the fluorescent 
lamps but is glad 
to recommend ap- 

roved fixtures. 


now 

hoto shows new 
$1.10 48'' G-E MAZDA 
$3.25 “F” lamp. 
$3.50 
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TIC service 


h fluorescent light- 
nds that Customers 
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xtures and lamps. 
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—“CONNECT TO 
DEPENDABLE GROUND RODS” 


Lightning arrester performance depends largely upon the 
ground to which it is connected. Copperweld ground rods 
have a thick copper exterior permanently molten-welded to 
a stiff steel core. The copper prevents rust and provides a 
copper-to-copper contact between ground wire and ground 
rod. There are no dissimilar metals in contact atthe vital point 
where the ground rod and the ground wire are clamped to- 
gether—and no electrolytic corrosion. Copperweld clamps 
with their rugged one-piece body provide simple, depend- 
able connections. Specify non-rusting Copperweld ground 
rods and clamps to make sure of dependable grounds. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY + GLASSPORT, PA. 


Pacific Coast Representative: C. E. INGALLS + Rialte Building * San Francisco, California 
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Grand Coulee Contracts 
Ordered by Ickes 


Control and _ switching equipment 
for the station-service units at the 


Grand Coulee power plant, Columbia 
Basin project, Wash., were ordered last 
month by Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes. 

Two contracts were awarded. One to 
the Cutler-Hammer, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
of $69,085 for furnishing two genera- 
tors, two generator control cubicles, 
and auxiliary-power control equipment. 
The other to the Allis-Chalmers, also of 
Milwaukee, for furnishing a metal-clad 
switchgear, $99,607. 

This equipment is for the two 14,000 
h.p. station-service units installed in 
the left power house at Grand Coulee 
Dam. Although the power plant at 
Grand Coulee Dam will consist of two 
separate but similar power houses, one 
on each side of the dam, only the left 
power house was included in the ex- 
isting contract for the construction of 
the dam to its full height and is being 
constructed at this time. Equipment for 
three of the main generating units. 
which with these two station-service 
units will comprise the initial installa- 
tion, is already on order. 

Ultimately each house will contain 
9 main units of 150,000 h.p. each, giving 
a total capacity of 2,700,000 h.p., larg- 
est in the world both as to size of units 
and plant capacity. Three of these 14,- 
000 h.p. station-service units will be 
housed in the left power house. 


Utah Power Construction 
Budget over a Million 


Total construction budget for the 
Utah Power & Light Co. in 1940 will 
be $1,303,000, major portion of which 
will be for construction of new rural 
distribution lines according to George 
M. Gadsby, president-general manager. 
The 1940 construction program is ex- 
pected to add 2,300 new rural customers 
and includes 140 miles of new lines. 

Rural electrification projects planned 
in Utah are continuous to Tooele, Tre- 
monton, Layton, Henefer, Ogden, Coal- 
ville. Kamas, Richmond, Smithfield, 
Wellsville, American Fork, Carbon 
county, Salt lake City and Draper. In 
Idaho the areas are near Hamer, Monte- 
view, Rigby, Ririe, Roberts, Rexburg, 
Idaho Falls, Shelley, Grace, Thatcher, 


Lago, Preston, Downey and Swan Lake. 


@ ANTICIPATING the electrical require- 
ments of the rapidly expanding resi- 
dential area on Salt Lake City’s east 
bench, Utah Power & Light Co. is 
constructing a new $65,000 electric 
distribution center, according to C. A. 
Wolfrom, Salt Lake City division man- 





ager. With the completion of the 5,000 
kva. distribution center, an 11,000-volt 
circuit will feed the area. 


@ CiarK County, Wash., public util- 
ity district has awarded to R. W. Beck, 
Inc., Portland engineering and financ- 


ing company, a contract to appraise | 


properties of privately owned electric 
utilities in that county. The appraisal 
of Clark County properties of the 
Portland General Electric Co., North- 
western Electric Co. and Pacific Power 
& Light Co. will be the basis of an offer 
by the PUD to purchase the systems. 


@ Tue Evectric Contractine Co. of 
Seattle, on a bid of $171,684, received 


a contract from the Big Bend Electric 


Cooperative, Ritzville, Wash., for con- 
struction of a 268-mile REA distribu- 
tion system in Adams, Franklin and 
Whitman Counties. 


Contracts Awarded 


To Stone & WEBSTER ENGINEERING 
Corp. for construction of a 220 kv.-steel 
tower transmission line from Boulder 
Dam to Los Angeles for The Southern 
California Edison Company, Ltd. to- 
gether with additional transmission 
lines forming interconnections with 
other parts of the Edison system, in 
all approximately 335 mi. of line. The 
contract also includes a new switching 
station and additions to present substa- 
tion equipment. 

To Orstie Construction Co., Spring Valley, 


Wis., for construction of entire power system 
of The Poudre Valley Electric Assn., Sever- 


ance, Colo., consisting of 229 mi. of line, 
$131,268. 
To Western Montana E ectric Co., Mis- 


soula, for building 117 mi. of line for The 
Missoula Electric Cooperative, $97,469. 


To Exectric Conrractine Co., Seattle, for 
building 277 mi. of line for The Big Bend 


Electric Cooperative, Inc., Ritzville, Wash., 
$172,384. 
To Exvectric Contractinc Co., Seattle, for 


construction of entire power system of The 
Okanogan County Electric Cooperative, Inc., 


Winthrop, Wash., consisting of 54 mi. of 
line, $43,845. 
To Jarvis-FirtH Exectric Ltp., Vancouver, 


contract for the electrical installation in the 
new Royal Canadian Air Force station, Uclue- 
let, B. C., $53,873. 


To Hume & Rums Le Ltp., Vancouver, for the 
electrical installation in the Best Hotel, New 
Westminster, B. C. 


To Home E ectric Co., Tacoma, on a bid of 
$3,800, for furnishing the city with 1,000 
globes. 


To THE Evectric Service Motor Co., Tacoma, 
for instrument transformer business for the 
year, $8,000. 


To Love Etectric Co., Tacoma, on bid of 
$9,062, contract for furnishing 50,000 Ib. of 
copper wire to the city. 


To C. C. Moore Enerneertnc Co., Seattle, 
contract for installation of $75,000 power unit 
at the Aberdeen Wash. plant of the Harbor 
Plywood Co. 
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Assures 
Quality 


KORTICK-CHANCE 
GUYING 
SPECIALTIES 


*Manufacture Licensed Under 
Patents of Albert B. Chance 














MANUFACTURED AND STOCKED BY 


KORTICK 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICE—PLANT— WAREHOUSE 
345 FIRST ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone GArfield 8080 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS AT 
PORTLAND, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, 
HONOLULU, T.H. 
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194 News 


MALHEUR COOPERATIVE Exectric Assn., Vale, 
Ore., has been awarded $30,000 for construc- 
tion of a generating plant. 

Jorpan VALLEY Extectric Cooperative, INC., 
Jordan Valley, Ore., has been allotted $18,000 
to build 4.5 mi. of line in Malheur County, 
and $12,000 for construction of a generating 
plant. 

Detta-Montrose RuraL Power Lines Assn., 


Delta, Colo., has been awarded $5,000 for 
wiring. 

Ipano County Licut & Power CoopeRATIVE 
Assn., Inc., Grangeville, Idaho, has been 


awarded $1,500 for wiring. 








ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Electrical Photometrical, Chemical and Me- 
chanical Tests. Inspection of Materials and 
Apparatus at Manufactory. 

2 East End Ave. New York 




















LINES WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING 
AGENTS CONCERN, would like to rep- 
resent factories in Arizona and New 
Mexico for electrical lines, household 
appliances, and other kindred products. 
We have our own warehouse facilities. 
Our qualifications are the highest. What 
have you to offer? ROBERTS-SNOW 
SALES COMPANY, 113 West Jefferson 
St., Phoenix, Arizona. 














G.C.A. 
Lamp Replacers 
Lamp Base 
Removers 
Cartridge Fuse 
Tongs 
Switch Hooks 


Send for Catalogue 
We have been making 
safety tools for 24 years 


THE G. C. A. 


Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















TORK CLOCKS 


NZ THE POPULAR TIME 
SWITCH LINE KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE 
NOW—lower prices 
and higher capacities 
There is a Tork Clock for 


every regular switching job: 60 minute, 
4 hour or daily cycles. 


Bulletins on request 
THE TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 





Representatives: 
A. R. Slimmon, 445 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 
Nicholas & Cook, 1063 Howard St., S. F. 
H. M. Sayers, 1019 Eastlake Ave., Seattle 
Stevens Sales Co., 41 P. O. Place, Salt Lake City 
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Park Evectric Cooperative, Inc., Living- 
ston, Montana, has been awarded $5,000 for 
wiring. 
Bic Benp Exectric Cooperative, Inc., Ritz- 
ville, Wash., has been awarded $5,000 for 
wiring. 
Rurat Exectric Co., Pine Bluffs, Wyo., has 
been awarded $10,000 for irrigation equip- 
ment. 


THHVE NOTES 


Henger-Seltzer New 


> 





Roebling Sales Agent 


Henger-Seltzer Co. of Los Angeles 
has announced a sales arrangement with 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of 
California, whereby it will become a 
sales agent for Roebling electrical prod- 
ucts in the southern California and Ari- 
zona territory. Complete stocks will be 
handled in Los Angeles for service 
through regular jobbing channels. 

Roebling products which Henger-Sel- 
zer will sell include rubber and cam- 
bric insulated, lead covered, parkway, 
ignition, bare, weatherproof and mag- 
net wires; telephone and special cables 
and cords; galvanized strand and tele- 
graph wire. 

Lloyd Hanlon, for ten years south- 
ern California district manager of the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., has joined 
the Henger-Selzer organization to direct 
sales of the Roebling line. 

According to E. C. Lowe, president 
of Roebling of California, the new ar- 
rangement will not replace the existing 
Roebling organization in that territory, 
but will supplement it. 


@ Lester REED AND STANLEY Kop- 
CZYNSKI have recently purchased the 
Chamberlin Electric of Cottonwood, 
Idaho. Renamed the City Electric Serv- 
ice, the store will continue to sell Gen- 
eral Electric ranges, water heaters, re- 
frigerators and other appliances, as 
well as maintain a plumbing and elec- 
iric wiring contracting department. 
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@ AnpREW OLiver ELeEctRrRic Co., has 
been opened in Kamiah, Idaho, by An- 
drew Oliver, formerly with the Home 
Furniture Co. of Grangeville. Oliver 
will feature the complete Westinghouse 
line of ranges, refrigerators, water heat- 
ers and laundry equipment. 


@ THe Evectric Suppty Co., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed a distributor for G-E vacuum 
cleaners, electric clocks, electric fans, 
and heating devices. 


@ Roserts-SNow Saves Co., manufac- 
turers’ agents have opened an office at 
113. West Jefferson street, Phoenix, 
Ariz. E. M. Roberts, Jr., is president, 
and general manager with Nick E. 
Snow, vice-president and sales manager. 


@ L. H. Bennett has been appointed 
distributor in northern California of 
the Automatic Electric Washing Ma- 
chine Co. Recently he took over the 
Hammond Aircraft factory near San 
Francisco and is manufacturing air- 
conditioning equipment. 


@ Frep PorTER—manufacturers agent 
handling Universal appliances, has 
moved his display room and warehouse 
to 1265 Folsom St., San Francisco, from 
the Western Furniture Mart. New head- 
quarters will have warehouse space. 


@ MILLER AND KRIVANEK, pioneer 
Longview, Wash., electrical contracting 
firm, will now belong to Joe Krivanek, 
Sr., and his two sons Kenneth and Joe, 
Jr. Krivanek bought out the interest of 
Clifford Miller, his partner for more 
than twelve years. The firm name will 
be retained. 


@ Martin Wooparp of Marwood Ltd., 
San Francisco, has announced that Car! 
H. Hepola, formerly manager of Elec- 
trical Products Division of Wolverine 
Tube Co., Detroit, Mich., is now asso- 
ciated with Marwood Ltd., specializing 
in sales promotion and wholesaler sales 
in the San Francisco territory. 








ESTERLINE 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
EC&M ce 
CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS—WELDTIMERS 


LAPP INSULATORS 


LINE AND STATION POSTS 


STICHT cones 


TACHOMETERS—STOPWATCHES 
NIAGARA fs: 

METERS 

OIL—WATER—ACIDS—LIQUORS 


THE T. R. ROUTH CO. 
Telephone DElaware 8566 
1165 Holloway San Francisco, Calif. 

















DEPENDABLE 


* 


KNIFE TYPE SWITCHES. For meter ond 
relay testing. Front or back connected— 
any number of poles or arrangement. 


METER DEVICES CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 























“A FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY” 


HE territory served by the San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Com- 
g grat occupies the extreme southwest corner of the U.S., and comprises 
San Diego County and a small portion of Orange County, a total area larger 
than Rhode Island and containing a population of approximately 275,000. 


San Diego itself is California’s fourth largest city. With its 22 square miles 
of land-locked harbor San Diego has become the country’s largest Naval 
Base: while year-round favorable climate has led to its development as an 
aircraft center of steadily increasing importance. 


Noted for its semi-tropical climate, this area each year draws 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the world. 


This Company therefore occupies a field of exceptional op- 
portunity for development and these advantages are being ag- 
gressively promoted. 


Excerpts from the Annual Report of the 
SAN DIEGO CONSOLIDATED GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
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ABOUT PevPLe 


Sloan Fellowships Go 
To Western Utility Men 


David D. Moffat, Jr., sales manager, 
Utah Power & Light Co., southern di- 
vision, has been awarded an Alfred P. 
Sloan foundation fellowship for a year 
of research work in economics and in- 
dustrial administration at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Moffat is one of 1] young executives 
nominated by industries in all parts of 
the country who are receiving the fel- 
lowships. He will return to his posi- 
tion with the utility upon completion of 
the research program. 

Walter D. Howell, Pacific Gas and 


Electric Co., was also named on this 








MOFFAT 


select list of Sloan fellowships and will 
T. during the coming 


attend M. I. 





Get in Touch with: 


MANUFACTURER'S 
RERESENTATIVE FOR: 


PYREX INSULATORS, POWER AND RADIO 
Corning Glass Works 

FUSES, RESISTORS, MOUNTINGS, CUTOUTS, 
FUSE LINKS, DISCONNECTS, BUS SUPPORTS 
Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc. 

CAPACITORS 

Cornell-Dubilier Corp. 

CURRENT TRANSFORMERS, NIAGARA AIR 
INSULATED 

Lee Skipwith Company 

CABLE GRIPS 

Kellems Products, Inc. 

CONNECTORS, GROUND ROD 

CLAMPS, UTILITY HOIST 

Jasper Blackburn Products Corp, 


vvvvvvvvvvvVvVvVN 


*% For Quick Service on Quality Products from Local Stocks 


GEO. E. HONN CO. 


420 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GUY WIRE PROTECTORS, — ANCHORS, 
RTH AUGERS 

The anaan Device Co. 

GROUND LINE POLE AND GREEN WOOD 
TREATMENT 

Osmose Wood Preserving Company 

TONG TEST AMMETERS—LOW 

VOLTAGE GENERATORS 

Columbia Electrie Mfg. Co. 

UNDERGROUND CABLE TOOLS & 
EQUIPMENT 

T. J. Cope, Inc. 

TREE TRIMMING EQUIPMENT 

TREE SURGEONS’ TOOLS 

Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 

FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 

Clifton Manufacturing Co. 

METER JEWELS 

Herman D. Steel Company 


My Mn My he i hh, Mh, Mr, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml 








Stocks at 
San Francisco 


Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 
316 Eleventh Street 


Stocks at 
Los Angeles }; 


tlectrical Specialty Co. of So. Calif., 
451 South San Pedro Street 


Stocks at 
Seattle 


Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 
714 Fourth Avenue 4 





For the Coast Trade 


At your doorstep you now 
have an adequate stock of 
popular D-H alloys, wires, rib- 
bons, rods and other forms. 


Driver-Harris Company 





Richrol 


Harrison, N. J. 
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school year. Howell, who late last yea: 
was transferred from the East Bay 
sales department to handle industria! 
power work in San Francisco, will like 
wise return to his PG and E position 
on the termination of this special re. 
search. 


John S. Walsh, industrial sales man- 
ager Bakersfield, San Joaquin Power 
division, PG and E, succeeds Howell on 
his year’s leave of absence. 


Westinghouse Executives 
Tour the West 


A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
board, headed a group of Westinghouse 
officials who visited the San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake and Denver 
offices of the company during May. In- 
cluded in the group were Ralph Kelly, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Mar- 
vin W. Smith, vice-president in charge 
of engineering, L. W. Lyons, treasurer 
and Andrew H. Phelps, general mana- 
ger of purchases and traffic. (See Pro- 


files) 


Purpose of the visit was to acquaint 
the officials with business conditions and 
opportunities in this region. Among 
the points Robertson emphasized while 
on the Coast was that the 1939 West- 
inghouse sales of $24,047,406 in the 
Pacific Coast district represented ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total business in the U. S. He 
pointed out that the company _pur- 
chased $6,000,000 of materials in this 
region in 1939, including $4,500,000 of 
copper and $300,000 of lumber. Al- 
most $1,000,000 was paid to Western 
railroads last year, he said. The com- 
pany has approximately 1,300 em- 
ployees in the Pacific Coast district and 
$6,200,000 invested in facilities. raw 
materials and finished stocks. 

Among the things investigated were 
the possibility of expansion of facilities 
in the San Francisco Bay region. Visits 
were made to Mt. Palomar Observator\ 
where Westinghouse equipment is being 
installed to operate the 200-in. tele- 
scope, to Boulder Dam where severa! 
Westinghouse generators are in service 
and to several important industrial oper- 
ations where the company is supplying 
apparatus. 


@ Forrest Younc of the Lapp Insula- 
tor Co., LeRoy, N. Y., visited Pacifi 
Coast representatives of the compan) 
during May. 


@ Cuartes C. Bintz, president and 
treasurer of the W. H. Bintz Co., inte'- 
mountain distributors for Frigidai'’, 
has been elected president of the 5«'! 
Lake City Community Chest. 
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MULTI-BREAKER 








SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO ADD 
A WATER HEATER CIRCUIT 

















TYPE MO 


l 


WATER HEATER 


CIRCUIT 


RANGE 
CIRCUIT 


re b 
L210) OD 
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CIRCUITS 


To show just how easy it is to add a water 


heater circuit, we have illustrated a typical 
example. 

In 1929, a switch and fuse box was in- 
stalled. The service entrance switch did not 
have sufficient capacity for the addition of 
an electric range, so— 

In 1939, when a range was installed, 
the extra circuit was provided by using a 
Square D Type M Multi-breakeR. This was 
done, easily and at small wiring expense. 


SQUARE J] COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE -DETROIT 


/ 








LISTS AT ONLY a 


affords lower installation cost 


In 1940, when a water heater circuit is 
needed, it can be provided, with the same 
ease and at even less expense, by using the 
new Square D Type MO Multi-breakeR. The 
diagram shows just how little wiring is involved. 

Because it affords modern protection and 
convenience— because it is attractively priced 
— because it involves so little installation 
expense—the new Type MO Multi-breakeR 
will prove a valuable asset in getting more 
water heater installation business. 





CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 
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Tracy New Assistant 
Manager of Sierra Pacific 


F. A. Tracy has been named assistant 
manager of the Sierra Pacific Power 
Co., according to company officials. For 
the past three years, Tracy has been 
with Stone & Webster Service Corp., 
New York as personnel director. After 
graduation from the Univ. of Maine 
with a B.S. degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering in 1919, he went with Stone 
& Webster in Boston in the company’s 
statistics department. 





Following this, Tracy went to the 
Ponce Electric Co., Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
as assistant supt. of distribution. After 
two years there, he was employed by 
the Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
in Pawtuckett, R. I. where he spent 12 
years in various capacities, asst. chief 
engineer in engineering dept. and later 
asst. to the president. 


@ Lou Hrusy has joined the Los An- 
geles office of the General Electric 
Lamp Dept. as salesman. He formerly 
was associated with the sales promo- 
tion department of the company’s lamp 
department at Nela Park as traveling 
representative of G.-E.’s radio program, 


“Hour of Charm.” 


@ Aston Ropcers, division engineer 
for the General Electric Lamp Dept., 
Los Angeles, attended the division engi- 
neers’ meeting of the G.-E. Lamp Dept. 
at Nela Park in May. 


@ B. C. J. WHeEaTLAKE, district man- 
ager for General Electric in Salt Lake 
City, has been elected president of the 
Salt Lake City Optimist Club. 


@ P. W. Price, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Victor Insulator 

, Victor, N. Y. flew to San Fran- 
cisco to attend the PCEA convention. 
After conferring with the company’s Pa- 
cific Coast agents, Maydwell & Hartzell. 
Inc., he returned to the East via Los 
Angeles. 





@ D. H. Cape.u, with Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. San Francisco and Oakland 
offices for the past six years, has been 
appointed merchandise manager for 
the company’s Salt Lake City office, 
according to Roy Kimberlin, Salt Lake 
City branch manager. Capelli was as- 
sociated with H. R. Curtis Co., Oakland. 
prior to joining Graybar. Capelli re- 
places Vern Brown who has been pro- 
moted to the position of Appliance 
Sales Manager of the company’s branch 
at Butte, Montana. 


@ James R. Kearney, SR., chairman of 
the board of J. R. Kearney Corp., St 
Louis, Mo., accompanied by George C. 
Foster of the same organization, came 
to the Coast in May to attend the PCEA 
convention. 


@ J. F. McALLisTER, manager of resi- 
dential sales for the Utah Power & 
Light company recently addressed sales- 
men of the Utah State Realty Assn.. 
“Close Attention to Details Necessary 
in Successful Selling.” 


@ Wa Ter F. Price for some years in 
San Francisco and more recently of the 
Associated Wholesale Electric Co. in 
Los Angeles has joined the Tri-State 
Supply Corp., of Los Angeles. 


@ Georce H. WisTINGc, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Northwestern Electric 
Co., was named recently to head Port- 
land’s Community Chest campaign to 
be carried on in the fall. He was vice- 
chairman of last year’s compaign. 


@ Georce A. HucuHeEs, well known 
pioneer electric range manufacturer, 
has been advanced to chairman of the 
board of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co. A. D. Byler, former vice- 
president and general manager, succeeds 
Hughes as president, and Ray W. Turn- 
bull, vice-president in charges of sales, 
becomes first vice-president of the Hot- 
point organization. 


@ L. W. Unverwoop, credit manager, 
Ogden division, Utah Power & Light 
Co., was recently elected a vice-presi- 


dent of the National Credit Men’s Assn. 


@ M. D. Brooks has been appointed 
district merchandising manager of the 
Northern Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
according to T. C. Clarke, district man- 
ager of the company in British Colum- 
bia. Brooks has served with the com- 
pany for the past six years as merchan- 
dising specialist and illumination engi- 
neer in Alberta and British Columbia. 
He is also a member of the Home Ap- 
pliance Council of the Electrical Service 
League of British Columbia and has 
served for several terms in various 
offices of the Vancouver Electric Club. 
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@ Lorin A. Moore, Seattle, has bee: 
named commercial and industrial rep 
resentative in Bremerton, Wash., fo 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co 
replacing A. B. Couch. Moore has bee: 
with the company for 10 years in field 
work. 


@ At C. Joy, director of advertising, 
PG and E, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Advertising 


Club. 


Deaths 


Frank M. Kerr, 71, honorary presi- 
dent of The Montana Power Co., and 
dean of electrical engineering in Mon- 
tana, a distinguished citizen of Butt 
and the State of Montana, died May 
17, in Rochester. Minn. where he had 
gone for a physical checkup. 

Only last January, Kerr had cele- 
brated 50 years in the electrical power 
business. On that occasion his retire. 
ment as president of Montana Powe: 
was announced. He was the company - 
first general superintendent, later be- 
coming general manager in 1915. h 
1916, he was elected vice-president and 
at the death of John D. Ryan, he was 


elevated to the presidency. 


@ Suirtey A. BALDERSON, 60, for 28 
years city electrician of Phoenix, Ariz.. 
died in a hospital there, recently, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Well known in the 
community, he was a native of Prescott. 
Ariz., and a member of the Arizona 
Pioneers Assn., the ASCE and other 


organizations. 


@ Tuomas F. Ryan, 69, retired con- 
struction engineer for Stone & Webster, 
died in Seattle recently. Mr. Ryan was 
engineer on the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. plant at Georgetown, and had 
supervised construction of many largé 
buildings in the Northwest. 


@ Wituram H. (Harry) Davis, 64. 
well-known electrician of Ogden, Utah. 
and southern Idaho, died at his family 
home recently. Davis was foreman wh 
one of the first power lines was built i: 
southern Idaho and northern Utah. Fo: 
a number of years he was chief operato: 
of the Mapleton, Idaho, power plan! 
and later was connected with the Stan- 
ley Stevens Electrical Supply house 
Ogden and Logan. 


@ GENERAL OTTO H. Fak, 74, chai 
man of the board, Allis-Chalmers Mi 
Co., died May 21 in Milwaukee. Aft: 
devoting 30 years of his life to t! 
military, Gen. Falk turned to indust: 
reorganizing the old Allis-Chalmers ‘ 
into the present day Allis-Chalm« 
Mfg. Co. He was made president of | 
company in 1913. 
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SERVES THE WEST ! 


General Electric Supply Corp. has helped build the West by investing in build- 
ings, warehouses and manpower to serve the needs of the industry. It is an integral 
part of the industry and its organization has contributed to the expansion and growth 
of the communities it serves—not alone by contributions to and support of civic devel- 


opment—but by individual work of its employees in community activities of all types. 


Offices and Warehouses Where Stocks Are Carried in These Western Cities: 
SEATTLE SACRAMENTO PHOENIX 
SPOKANE FRESNO SALT LAKE CITY 
PORTLAND LOS ANGELES DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO BUTTE 
OAKLAND EL PASO BILLINGS 


Our complete displays of new and improved products are located at all branches. 
You'll find it easy to make the selection you desire. 

Start NOW to profit from General Electric Supply service. Phone or drop in at 
your nearest branch TODAY. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION 


SEATTLE — SPOKANE — PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — OAKLAND — SACRAMENTO — FRESNO — LOS ANGELES — SAN DIEGO — EL PASO 
PHOENIX — SALT LAKE CITY — DENVER — BUTTE — BILLINGS 
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JUNE, 1940 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. 10, 11 
Aluminum Company of America 17 
American Steel & Wire Co. 3 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 177 
Austin Co., M. B. 4 
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Bull Dog Electric Products Co. 9 
California Oregon Power Co. 68, 69 
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Fast & Co., John E. 23 
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General Motors Sales Corp. 173 
a Elec. Mfg. Co. 187 
G.C.A. Mfg. Co 194 
General Electric. Co., Bridgeport 
41, 175, 191 
Genera! Electric Co., Schenectady 
1, 13, 29, 167, 168 
General Electric Supply Corp. 199 
Graybar Eiectric Co., Inc. 27 
Greenlee Tool Co. 190 
Hazard Ins. Wire Works 7 
H-D Electric Co. 190 
Honn Co., Geo. E. 196 
Hubbard and Company 3d Cover 
Idaho Power Company 68, 69 
ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 4 
Ilinois Elec. Porcelain Co. 37 
Indiana Stee! & Wire Co. 6 
Jeffries Transformer Co. 188 
Johns-Manville Corp. 18, 19 
Joslyn Co. of California 24 
Kearney Corp., James R. 165 
Kortick Mfg. Co. 193 
Lincoln Meter Division of 
Sangamo Electric Co. 35 
Line Material Company 36, 18! 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 22 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 45, 186, 187 
Meter Devices Co. 194 
Montana Power Company 68, 69 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 171 
National Carloading Corp. 28 
Northwest Elec. Light & Power Ass'n. 26 
Okonite Company, The 7 
Okonite-Callender Cable Co., The 7 
Pacific Coast Elec'l Ass'n., Inc. 163 
Pacific Coast Elec’! Bureau 4th Cover 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 38, 39 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. 183 
Penn-Union Electric Corp. 36 
Portiand General Electric Co. 68, 69 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 68, 69 
Railway & Industrial Eng‘q Co. 185 
Reliable Electric Co. 6 
Rocky Mountain Elec'l| League 68, 69 
Roebling's Sons Co., John A. 42 
Roller-Smith Co. 40 
Routh & Co., T. R. 194 
S & M Lamp Company 192 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Elec. Co. 195 
Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc. 5 
Sheldon Service Corp. 180 
Sherman Mfg. Co., H. B. 184 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 2d Cover 
Square D Company 197 
Tork Clock Co., The 194 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 171 
United States Stee! Corp. 3 
Utah Power & Light Co. 68, 69 
Victor Insulators, Inc. 45 
Wagner Electric Corp. 46 
Ward Leonard Elec. Co. 16 
Washington Water Power Co. 68, 69 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Mansfield 32 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh 30, 31, 33, 34 
Weston Elec'l Instrument Corp. 169 
Wiegand Co., Edwin L. 25 
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Harry Stevenson (left), power station operator Nationwide honor in his profession has been 
of Utah Power & Light Co. in Salt Lake, receives accorded to A. F. Dickerson, General Electric 
a forty-year service pin from George M. engineer, who designed Treasure Island's illum- 
Gadsby, president at a company banquet ination which won him the Charles Coffin award 


W. E. Derbyshire, is now assistant merchandis- Wm. Schack, vice-president, Newbery Elect 
ing manager for Hotpoint in San Francisco and Corp., is president of the Los Angeles Electrica 
also manages Hotpoint's table appliance dept. Estimators. John Strickley (seated) is secretary 
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Travelling Westinghouse executives (see p. 196) grouped here are (standing) L. W. Lyons 
treasurer; A. A. Phelps, general mgr. purchases and traffic; Chas. Dostal, Pacific Coast district mo! 
Seated are Ralph Kelley, vice-president in charge of sales; A. W. Robertson, chairman of boed 








It is a far cry from the "'C. P. Huntington" 
of 1863 to the 1940 "City of San Francisco" 
with its quiet swiftness, modern conveniences, 
restful comfortable appointments. 


To meet MODERN needs, the design and 
construction of pole line hardware has changed 
greatly, too. Through years of experience and 
painstaking research, HUBBARD engineers 
have built up an unequalled line of pole line 
products. Produced by the most up-to-date 
production facilities and latest methods, HUB- 
BARD products are INDIVIDUALLY DE- 
SIGNED for the particular job to be done. 


H 


OAKLAND. CAL. 


Photo Southern Pacific 


Are YOU using "old style’ hardware, origin- 
ally made to handle some other type of work? 


It will pay you to investigate our complete 
line of products, which meet PRESENT DAY 
conditions. The HUBBARD name on pole line 
hardware is your assurance of lowest pole line 
operating costs. 


HUBBARD hardware for the Pacific Coast 
territory is manufactured in our modern plant 
in Oakland, California, and is distributed 
through the General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion and the Graybar Electric Company. In- 
vestigate TODAY! 


PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO 


“HANG THE LOAD ON HUBBARD HARDWARE’: 


























ower at the point of generation is profit- 
less. It must be used in an appliance before 
it is profitable to anyone. Wiring and out- 
lets are deficient in perhaps 99% of the 
homes standing today—an annoyance to 
the householder, and a definite sales bar- 


rier to the manufacturer, dealer and utility. 


The Ancient Mariner moaned ‘Water, 
water, everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” 
Today's householder, surrounded by a sea 
of tricky electrical appliances, moans too. 
Because there is no place to attach an elec- 
tric razor in his home, he has to hack away 
with an old-fashioned one. His wife wants 
a new electric roaster, but can’t buy it be- 


cause there is no place to attach it. 


If manufacturers, dealers, utilities, saw a 


PACIFIC COAST 











447 SUTTER STREET. SAN FRAN 





tabulation of sales lost every year because 
of inadequate wiring in homes, they would 
start doing something about adequate wir- 


ing promotion. 


No matter how much power is generated 
at the power house, these ample power sup- 
plies are unavailable to householders until 
homes are adequately wired. There must 
be TWO ends to the wire delivering power 


if it is to be of any profit to anyone. 


No man in the electrical industry can 
smugly sit back and say “Wiring is not my 
job." Promoting adequate wiring IS your 
job whether you are a clerk in the utility, 
a salesman in the dealer's store, or presi- 


dent of the manufacturing company. 
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601 WEST 5TH STREET. LOS ANGELES 
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